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Abstract 
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Eumathios Makrembolites’ novel Hysmine & Hysminias was written in twelfth-century 
Constantinople during the so-called Komnenian renaissance. This period was marked by an 
intensified interest in ancient genres, which were reconsidered from new perspectives and in 
some cases subjected to revival or transformation. One of the genres that was “revived” was 
the ancient novel, with the so-called sophistic Greek novels as models. The aim of the 
present study is to describe and explain Makrembolites' relation to his model, Achilles 
Tatius' Leukippe & Kleitophon, in terms of Byzantine mimesis and modern narratology. 
The investigation consists of three parts: (1) a narratological analysis of Hysmine & Hys- 
minias; (2) a comparative study of Hysmine & Hysminias and Leukippe & Kleitophon; (3) 
a discussion on imitation and transtextuality with a point of departure in the quotations of, 
and allusions to, ancient literature in Makrembolites' novel. 

It is found that Hysmine & Hysminias is based on a complex strategy of repetition with 
variation, which contributes to the novel's poetic character. The text's strong emphasis on 
artistry in both painting and writing underlines the artificial structure of the novel itself. 
This may be seen in relation to contemporary interests, but also in connection with ancient 
philosophical ideas on love and the significance of art in texts such as Longus’ Daphnis & 
Chloe. The relation between Makrembolites and Tatius is accordingly more complex than 
the model-imitation concept implies. Leukippe & Kleitophon is not the only hypotext of 
Hysmine & Hysminias, but a number of other ancient and Byzantine texts are used for 
allusions and as narrative settings. The generic mixture and the complex transtextual rela- 
tions that emerge in Hysmine & Hysminias result from the Byzantines' knowledge of the 
ancient novel and the particular interest in ancient genres during the Komnenian period. 
The intimate literary milieu in twelfth-century Constantinople allowed elaborate inter- 
textual games and literary subversion. 
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Introduction 


In the first part of the twelfth century, during the so-called Komnenian 
Renaissance in Constantinople,! a few authors took up the ancient practice 
of novel writing. The result, to judge from what has come down to us, was 
four Byzantine novels: one in prose and three in verse. The subject of this 
investigation is the prose novel, Eumathios Makrembolites’ Hysmine & 
Hysminias. For an unprepared modern reader this novel may seem eventless 
and rhetorically overelaborated—indeed “Byzantine” par excellence—but at 
a closer reading it turns out to be an exciting and highly sophisticated piece 
of literature, a multilayered display of literary artistry. It is not my task 
here to defend the literary quality of H&H. Instead, the aim of this study is 
to show how the novel has been carefully composed by means of mimesis, 
conducting an intertextual dialogue with antiquity while also maintaining 
links with the contemporary literary scene. 

In order to place the analysis of the novel in its proper cultural and liter- 
ary context, this introduction will give a general presentation of the ancient 
novel and its place in Byzantium, and also present the cultural and literary 
situation of the twelfth century in which the author of H&H worked. 


The text 


Four novels survive from the Komnenian period: Eumathios Makrem- 
bolites’ Hysmine & Hysminias (hereafter H&H), Theodoros Prodromos’ 
Rhodanthe & Dosikles (hereafter R&D), Niketas Eugenianos’ Drosilla & 
Charikles (hereafter D&C), and Konstantinos Manasses’ Aristandros & 


1 On the three Byzantine “renaissances”, Macedonian, Komnenian, Late or Palaiologan, 
see Treadgold (1984) 75-98, Ferruolo (1984), Sevéenko (1984), and Schreiner (1989); cf. 
Lemerle (1971) on Byzantine humanism. On the Komnenian period, see also Magdalino 
(1993) 382-412. For criticism of the use of the term renaissance in the Byzantine context, 
see Kazhdan (1995) 4—5, who uses the term "pre-renaissance" for the 11th and 12th cen- 
turies; Kazhdan argues that one should not confuse continuity with revival and renaissance, 
which implies a break. On renaissance as a term for the "return of a literary past", see Jauss 
(1982) 35. On the 12th-century renaissance in the West, see Benson & Constable (1982). 
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Kallithea (hereafter A&K), the latter preserved only in fragments.? The three 
verse novels are all written by identifiable authors, whereas we know much 
less about the author of H&H.3 There are even uncertainties concerning his 
name, since the manuscripts attribute the novel to varying names: Eu- 
stathios Makrembolites, Eumathios Makrembolites, Georgios Makrem- 
bolites, or Eustathios Parembolites.4 A number of different titles have also 
been added to the name: protonobilissimus, megas chartophylax, and philo- 
sophos.5 Makrembolites is known also as the author of a collection of 
riddles, preserved with keys written by Maximos Holobolos.$ Attempts to 
identify the author of H&H with Eustathios of Thessalonike,? or with 
another Eustathios, the assumed compiler of the *Z' version of Digenes 
Akritas,5 have not proved convincing. The identification of the author is, of 
course, closely linked to the question of dating the work. The traditional 
dating of H&H to the late twelfth century, ca. 1180, was partly based on a 
letter to a certain Eumathios Makrembolites, 7 єтаруш kvpà Euua0 тф 
МакрєцВоћтт, written by Theodoros Balsamon and with a terminus ante 
quem at 1186.? Another reason for that dating was the hypothesis that 
Makrembolites had drawn material from Nikephoros Basilakes (ca. 1115— 
1180).!° The attempts to date H&H have, however, varied widely, even 


2 It is now more or less common practice to call the Komnenian texts, as their ancient 
predecessors, "novels", whereas the Palaiologan successors are referred to as “romances”; 
see e.g. Agapitos (1991) 4, n. 5 and (1999) 112, n. 5; Jeffreys (1998) 191; MacAlister 
(1996) 1-2. Beaton (19962) 1, prefers to use the term “medieval Greek romance" for both 
periods, but cf. id. (2000), where the Komnenian novels are referred to as “novels”. On the 
term “ancient novel", see Hagg (1983) 4. The four Komnenian novels have been conve- 
niently gathered in one volume with Italian translation by Conca (19942). 

3 For a short presentation of Prodromos, Eugenianos, and Manasses with further refer- 
ences, see Beaton (19962) 70, 76, 78; Agapitos (1998a) 146-147. 

4 The author's name accordingly varies also in modern scholarship. For a possible biog- 
raphy, see Hunger (1998), and p. 18 below. Ы 

5 On the different names and titles, see Hilberg (1876) vii-x; Krumbacher (18972) 764, 
766; Rohde (19143) 556—558. For fuller and more recent discussions, see Cataldi-Palau 
(1980) 107, n. 2; Plepelits (1989) 1. 

6 Evorabiov тоў MaxpeuBodirov aiviypara, rob òè MeyáAov lIporoovykéAAoU 
Tod Pidocodwrarov kal ртторікотатоо kupiov Ma£iuov тоў ‘OdoBodov Aves aù- 
T&v, pp. 201-217 in Hilberg (1876). 

7 Heisenberg (1903). 

8 The theory was put forward by Chatzis (1930); Chatzis believed that Makrembolites 
was the author of the "original" Digenes Akritas, an idea that he later elaborated in a series 
of articles published in Athena in 1950-1952. Chatzis’ theory was finally refuted by Jeff- 
reys (1976). On H&H and Digenes Akritas, see also Tiftixoglu (1974) 60, n. 320. 

9 Krumbacher (18972) 766. 

10 Schmid (1909) 1075; refuted by Poljakova (1969). 
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from the seventh to the fifteenth century.!! Evidence recently brought to the 
fore indicates that H&H was the first of the Komnenian novels to be 
written, and that H&H thus should be placed in the first part of the twelfth 
century, ca. 1135.12 

H&H is the Byzantine novel most widely copied, with 43 surviving 
manuscripts ranging from the thirteenth to the sixteenth century.!? It has 
also been widely printed and translated.!^ Despite the number of manu- 
scripts, one should not make too many assumptions about the novel's 
popularity in its own time. The audience was probably small, limited to the 
literary circle of its author and other intellectuals in Constantinople.!5 The 
majority of the manuscripts date from the Renaissance, which indicates that 
the novel was highly appreciated during that period.!6 Like the contempo- 
rary verse novels, H&H is written in the learned, Attic style, but with a 
fairly simple syntax. Its simple prose with paratactic sentences and a rather 
limited vocabulary has provoked derogatory criticism in both the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries.!? 


Motivation and approach 


The Komnenian novels were for a long time overlooked by research, in liter- 
ary history as well as classical philology. Indeed, the twelfth century on the 
whole was considered a period of political, cultural, and economic decline, a 
view which by now has been at least partly rejected.!? On the contrary, the 
cultural and literary activity in the eleventh century and during the Kom- 


11 The dating of H&H and the internal sequence of the novels will be discussed in fur- 
ther detail below, pp. 16—19. 

12 Agapitos (20008). 

13 For the manuscript tradition, see Cataldi-Palau (1980). 

14 There are translations in Italian (1550, 1566, 1994), French (1559, repr. 1582, 1625, 
1828, 1991), German (1573, 1599, 1610, 1663, 1989), Dutch (1652), and Russian (1965); 
on translations, editions and Nachleben, see Plepelits (1989) 76—79. An English transla- 
tion by Elizabeth Jeffreys is in course of preparation, as is a Swedish one by the present 
author. 

15 For a discussion on the number of manuscripts and their relation to the novel's 
“popularity”, see Beaton (19962) 52 and Agapitos (1998a) 126-127; see also Agapitos & 
Smith (1992) 66—67. On the literary circles in 12th-century Constantinople, see p. 33 
below. 

16 Cataldi-Palau (1980) 112. See also Jeffreys (1998) 192 on the novel's success in 
17th-century Europe and its influence on the development of the French novel. 

17 See the comments on style in the critical notes of Hercher (1859) II, praef. xvi-xl; 
Krumbacher (18972) 764—765; Rohde (19143) 561. 

18 See e.g. Harvey (1989); Kazhdan & Franklin (1984) esp. 14-15 on Mango (1980); 
Magdalino (1993). 
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nenian dynasty appears to have been lively and dynamic.!9 In recent years, 
an increasing interest in the novel genre has resulted in a series of transla- 
tions, monographic studies, and articles,?? but so far there are no compre- 
hensive analyses of the separate novels. As for H&H we do have a number 
of studies on specific aspects, but there is no thorough and full-scale study 
of the literary structure of the novel, its position in the Byzantine context or 
its relation to ancient literature. The right time for undertaking such a study 
seems indeed now to be at hand, owing to the improved research situation 
concerning the ancient Greek novels as well as the Komnenian period and its 
literary production. 

Two main aspects of H&H will be investigated here: firstly, the novel's 
narrative structure and also its ekphrastic and poetic character; secondly, the 
author's use of mimesis resulting in the novel's particular kind of dialogue 
with Achilles Tatius' Leukippe & Kleitophon (hereafter L&K).?! The ancient 
elements and their function in the new context of the Byzantine novel thus 
hold a central position in my inquiry. A closer investigation of the specific 
use of mimesis in H&H is needed in order to reach a deeper understanding of 
the nature and effect of the novel itself, and also to increase our knowledge 
of the Byzantine mimetic tradition in general. It should be emphasised that 
an apparent imitation of a text can result in something very different, and 
my aim is to avoid the traditional model-imitation concept, which tends to 
degrade the imitation.?? The ancient novel was read and appreciated in the 
twelfth century, but the imitation of ancient literature was never quite as 
static as used to be suggested. The new design of the novel during the 
Komnenian period must be seen in connection with the literary audience's 
expectations, and that is why we have to conduct any analysis “from with- 
in", with the cultural and literary context constantly in mind.23 


19 On the cultural context of the 12th century, see further below, pp. 28-34. 

20 For a detailed description of the state of research up to 1998, see Agapitos (2000b). 
The conference in Berlin in April 1998, “Der Roman im Byzanz der Komnenenzeit", was 
in itself a landmark in the history of scholarship of the Komnenian novel; the papers pre- 
sented at the conference are now edited by Agapitos & Reinsch (2000). 

21 On my use of the term “mimesis”, see below, p. 43. 

2? See further below, pp. 23-24, 43-44. 

23 See e.g. Agapitos іп Ljubarskij et al. (1998) 24-29, and see also pp. 36-39 below. 
At the conference “Pour une ‘nouvelle’ histoire de la littérature Byzantine”, held in 
Nicosia in May 2000, the conduct of research “from within" was frequently discussed and 
emphasised, which indicates the changing attitudes in the field; the papers of the conference 
will appear in 2001 as Pour une "nouvelle" histoire de la littérature byzantine. Actes 
d'une colloque international (Cahiers Pierre Belon, vol. 9), edited by P. A. Agapitos and 
P. Odorico. 
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In spite of the apparent hotchpotch of older material and traditions, 
H&H is a consistent text: it has a balanced structure and its literary elements 
are coherent. The text also displays a wish to communicate with the audi- 
ence, particularly in its manifest use of quotations and stock material. It has 
already been argued elsewhere that the novel is carefully devised and struc- 
tured; the question here is rather to what purpose. In my view, the only 
way to reach such an understanding is to investigate the techniques used by 
the author in constructing his narrative and establishing his relation to his 
hypotext. 


Research situation 


Byzantine literature, and the novels in particular, were for a long time ne- 
glected and despised by literary historians as well as by Byzantinists.?^ The 
view of Byzantium as a declining end of antiquity was reflected in the view 
of its literature, apparent for example in the harsh judgements of H&H by 
Wilhelm Schmid: *der Roman ist das unnatürliche Produkt eines innerlich 
kalten und rohen, mit widerwürtiger Prátention griechische Kultur und atti- 
schen Geschmack heuchelnden Stümpers", a little later followed by “der 
Roman hat als eine Erscheinung des Kunstzerfalls nur pathologisches Inter- 
esse.”25 The similar opinions of scholars like Erwin Rohde and Karl Krum- 
bacher were long prevalent, and the Byzantine novels were considered even 
more tedious and boring than their predecessors.?6 As late as 1967 Ben 
Edwin Perry, in his study of the origin of the ancient novels, refers to the 
Komnenian novels as “slavish imitations of Achilles Tatius and Heliodorus 
which were written in the twelfth century by such miserable pedants as 
Eustathius Macrembolites, Theodorus Prodromus, and Nicetas Eugenianus, 
trying to write romance in what they thought was the ancient manner." He 
concludes: “of these no account need be taken."?? The picture of the Kom- 





24 On the views of Byzantine literature formed by socio-cultural and political factors in 
the 18th and 19th centuries, see Agapitos (1991) 3-10 and (1992); on the Byzantine novels 
in particular, see id. (2000b) 1-3. 

25 Schmid (1909) 1075 and 1077. 

26 On H&H see Rohde (19143) 556-561, esp. 560—61; Krumbacher (18972) 764—765. 
See also Huet (1670) 51—52 and Dunlop (1888) 77: “indeed, in this last and feeble exam- 
ple of Grecian fiction, we seldom meet with an incident of which we have not the prototype 
in the romances of Heliodorus and Tatius." The ancient novels too were despised; see e.g. 
Krumbacher, ibid. 764 on H&H as “eine vergréberte und geschmacklose Imitation der 
nicht sehr geschmackvollen Erzählung des Achilles Tatios von Leukippe und Klitophon". 
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nenian novels as mechanical imitations of the ancient novels thus persisted 
for several hundred years. 

Herbert Hunger's article on Komnenian literature and Alexander Kazh- 
dan's study of Niketas Eugenianos, both published in the 1960s, opened for 
new interpretations of the Byzantine novels’ literary aspects.28 In the same 
decade Marcello Gigante made an investigation of Makrembolites’ use of 
ancient allusions, quotations, and topoi, a study which invited further in- 
vestigation of the novel's use of ancient material. When Margaret Alexi- 
ou's “reappraisal” was published in 1977, a positive view of H&H began to 
be seriously considered. Alexiou's article has been very important for the 
reception of the Byzantine novels, particularly for that of H&H. It has, of 
course, been of great importance to my own study. 

The scholarly work conducted in the last thirty years has concentrated 
on two main aspects of the novel: the imagery of Eros, and the chronology 
of and internal relations between the twelfth-century authors. These two 
fields are, as we will see, closely connected. As a background to my own 
acceptance of the date ca. 1135, I will here give an account of the work done 
in this field. 


The more recent datings of the novel range from the 1070s to the early thir- 
teenth century.3? The traditional dating to ca. 1180?! was first refuted by S. 
V. Poljakova, who argued that Basilakes had been drawing on Makrem- 
bolites, and not the other way around, as had been argued earlier.32 She also 
suggested an influence of H&H on the French Roman de la Rose (ca.1230).33 


27 Perry (1967) 103. Similar views are displayed in one of the most widely read text- 
books of Byzantium, Mango (1980) 237: *'it is true that the four specimens we possess are 
unbelievably tedious, but we are not now concerned with their slender literary merit." 

28 Hunger (1968); Kazhdan (1967); Alexiou (1977) 24. 

?9 Gigante (1960); Alexiou (1977) 24. 

30 Cf. the early datings referred to by Krumbacher (18972) 766, “vom 7. bis zum 12. 
Jahrhundert", and the theory of Chatzis (1930), which places Makrembolites in the 15th 
century; see above, p. 12, n. 8. 

31 See above, p. 12. 

32 Poljakova (1969); cf. above, p. 12 and n. 10. Poljakova emphasised that conclusions 
regarding the chronological relation should be based exclusively on thematic and lexical 
correspondences and differences. She went on to investigate by the same method the 
relation between H&H and R&D (1971), and came to the conclusion that also Prodromos 
(ca. 1100-1170) had drawn material from Makrembolites’ novel and that H&H therefore 
must be placed in the late 11th or early 12th century. I have read Poljakova (1969, 1971, 
1976) and (1979) 89-124 in an unpublished Swedish translation; other references to 
Russian scholarship can unfortunately not be given. 

33 Poljakova (1976). In this article Poljakova argued that the common features of the 
two texts regarding theme, composition and description, and the cultural impact of Byzan- 
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Carolina Cupane perceives the relation between East and West differently, 
and she argues for an influence in the opposite direction: that Makrembo- 
lites’ novel was influenced by Western erotic ітарегу.3* Cupane's analyses 
are based primarily upon the imagery of Eros basileus, Eros the king (or the 
emperor), in the novel, in which she sees a Western influence. She now dates 
H&H to some time after 1166.35 

In contrast to the date suggested by Cupane, Karl Plepelits has argued 
for a very early dating of H&H, the 1070s. His argument was based on an 
identification of Makrembolites with John Doukas, brother of emperor Con- 
stantine X Doukas (1059-1067) and friend of Michael Psellos.36 

Suzanne MacAlister placed the novel in the first part of the twelfth cen- 
tury. She proposed a circle of intellectuals working under Anna Komnene, a 
circle where commentators of Aristotle as well as novelists like Makrem- 
bolites, Manasses and Prodromos might have participated.?? She also argued 
for the internal sequence Makrembolites—Prodromos—Eugenianos.38 

When Paul Magdalino's article on the imagery of Eros was published it 
seemed that H&H could finally be firmly placed in a mid-twelfth-century 
context, more exactly in the early period of Manuel I Komnenos, ca. 1145- 
1150.39 Magdalino's dating was combined with MacAlister’s suggested in- 





tium on the Latin world in the first third of the 12th century, supported the theory that the 
author of the Roman had been influenced by Makrembolites. 

34 Cupane (1974, 2000); see also ead. (1978, 1987). Cupane (1974) did not argue that 
Makrembolites was influenced by the Roman de la Rose, as indicated by Beaton (19962) 
esp. 80-81 and Magdalino (1992) 198; the text she investigated alongside H&H was the 
Fablel dou Dieu d'Amors, a French text of the late 12th or early 13th century. One may 
add that no possible common source for H&H and the Roman has come down to us. 

35 Cupane (2000) 54; cf. Cupane (1974). 

36 Plepelits (1989) 1-6. The novel’s addressee Charidoux is, according to Plepelits, the 
“real” author, who upon decipherment of this pseudonym turns out to be a Doukas (-doux) 
with the first name Johannes (chari-). Since H&H according to Plepelits depicts in a bio- 
graphical spirit *an earthly man's way to a monastic quest", he places the terminus post 
quem of the novel at the monastic consecration of John Doukas, probably a few years after 
the accession to the throne of Michael VII in 1071. Plepelits' interpretation has not met 
with much sympathy; see e.g. the review by Cupane (1992). 

37 MacAlister (1990, 1996); see also ead. (1994a, 1994b). 

38 MacAlister (1991); cf. Poljakova (1971). 

39 Magdalino (1992); on Manuel I, see also id. (1993). As the title of his article sug- 
gests (“Eros the King and the King of Amours"), Magdalino's analysis is based on the 
same aspect of the novel as is Cupane's, namely the imagery of Eros. Magdalino persua- 
sively showed how the representation of Eros basileus together with the eroticism of H&H 
reflects the image of the BactAeds éporcv, the young Manuel I Komnenos (1143-1180), 
who apparently enjoyed being represented as an amorous emperor, at least during the first 
years of his reign. 
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ternal sequence by Panagiotis Agapitos, adding Manasses in the end.4° 
However, the recent rediscovery of “new” evidence indicates that H&H af- 
ter all was written in the first part of the twelfth century. 

It was Elizabeth Jeffreys who in two articles first brought our attention 
to a dedicatory poem in one of the manuscripts of Prodromos' R&D (Pala- 
tinus graecus 43).^! In the dedication, “Theodoros, the son of Prodromos" 
presents a copy of R&D, illustrated by himself, to the ceasar. In the second 
of her two articles, Jeffreys drew three main conclusions: (a) the dedicatee 
of the poem is Nikephoros Bryennios, who was caesar from 1108/1111 to 
1138; (b) the illustrator mentioned in the poem is most likely Prodromos 
himself; (c) the poem was part of a dedicatory frontispiece illustrated by the 
author himself and presented to his patron Bryennios. Accordingly R&D 
must be dated to before 1138. 

The poem has recently been reedited and discussed by Agapitos, who ar- 
gues that the illustration mentioned in the poem is not an actual illumination; 
instead it is a way of referring to the novel of Makrembolites, by using the 
painter/painting imagery that is well developed in H&H.^? This hypothesis 
can be combined with Hunger's recently proposed biography, which identi- 
fies the author of H&H with the imperial dignitary Eumathios Makrem- 
bolites who became eparchos of Constantinople twice, and signed the acts 
of the 1166 synod as protoasekretis.*9? Makrembolites could have written 
the novel while he was a notary at a young age, ca. 1130—1135, before 
starting his career in the imperial administration.*^ If we accept the hypo- 
theses of Hunger and Agapitos, H&H was the first of the Komnenian novels 
to be written. 

Although the conclusions of Hunger and Agapitos seem convincing, it is 
probable that the last word has not yet been said about the dating of the 
novels. We must bear in mind that the field is comparatively new and still 


40 Agapitos (1998a) 148. The fragmentary novel of Manasses was left out of Mac- 
Alister's discussion. 

41 Jeffreys (1998, 2000). 

42 Agapitos (2000a). On the artistic imagery in H&H, see below, esp. pp. 130-135. 

43 Hunger (1998) esp. 4-8; Agapitos (2000a) 184—185. A funerary epigram was dedi- 
cated to this person by Theodoros Balsamon (epigr. 13): eis Tov тафо тоў сєВасто? 
коро? Etpabiou roð МакрецВоћітоо, see Horna (1903) 182-183 (text) and 206—209 
(commentary). Cf. the letter by Theodoros Balsamon that was used to date H&H; Krum- 
bacher (18972) 766 and above, p. 12. A number of lead seals that can be ascribed to the 
same person, and that are datable to the second half of the twelfth century, survive; see 
Hunger, ibid. 

44 Cf, the title in manuscript G (Cod. Barb. gr. 29) f. 3": noinua Evpadiov vorapiov 
тоў МокрєрВоћітоо ràv каб "ошти kai “Youwviav; Agapitos (2000a) 184—185. 
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under investigation. The Symposium on the Komnenian novels in Berlin in 
1998,45 and the number of papers on the Byzantine novels at the Inter- 
national Conference of the Ancient Novel in Groningen 2000, showed that 
the interest in the Komnenian novels is growing, and that they are no longer 
generally neglected or despised. 


Achilles Tatius and the sophistic novel 


Since the first International Conference on the Ancient Novel in 1976 
(ICAN 1),47 we have seen a growing interest in the ancient Greek novel, and 
a number of studies on different aspects have appeared.48 We now know of 
a number of texts belonging to the novelistic tradition, ^? but traditionally we 
speak of five ancient Greek novels: Chariton's Chaereas & Kallirhoe, Xeno- 
phon of Ephesos' Ephesiaka, Achilles Tatius' Leukippe & Kleitophon, 
Longus’ Daphnis & Chloe, and Heliodoros' Aithiopika. These five novels 
are usually divided into so-called non- or pre-sophistic and sophistic novels; 
Chariton and Xenophon belong to the first group, Tatius, Longus and Helio- 
doros to the second. The term “sophistic” derives from the intellectual 
movement in the Roman Empire known as the Second Sophistic, and does 
not imply any particular degree of sophistication apart from the distinct 
stylistic characteristics of the period. We will here concentrate on the so- 
phistic novels, since they were the Byzantines' primary models. We should, 
however, note that the dialogue between Tatius and the non-sophistic kind 
of novel is similar to that between Makrembolites and Tatius. That is, the 
borrowing of certain elements that are reused in a new context, along with 


45 See Agapitos & Reinsch (2000). 

46 For abstracts of the papers presented at the conference, see Zimmermann, Panayotakis 
& Keulen (2000); the proceedings of the conference are expected to appear in 2002. 

47 See Reardon (1977). 

48 There is a still growing number of good studies on the ancient novel; see e.g. the 
general studies by Billault (1991), Bowie (1985), Fusillo (1991), Hágg (1983), Holzberg 
(1986), Konstan (1994), Perry (1967), and Reardon (1971, 1991). See also the bibliogra- 
phy in Schmeling (1996). There is an on-line bibliography on the ancient novels and re- 
lated genres, continuously supplemented with new works and managed by Jean Alvarez 
and the Petronian Society, at 

http://www.chss.montclair.edu/classics/petron/PSNBIB/FMBIB.HTML. 

49 See e.g. the narratives translated in Reardon (1989), including several fragments of 
lost novels. For the fragments, see Stephens & Winkler (1995). See also the texts dis- 
cussed in Morgan & Stoneman (1994), Tatum (1994), and Schmeling (1996). 
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intertextual links to other literature, is characteristic of both Tatius and 
Makrembolites.50 

The Second Sophistic movement (roughly the first to the fourth centuries 
A.D., at its first height in the second)5! received its name already in its own 
time, when Flavius Philostratus described it in the first book of his Lives of 
the Sophists.5? The Lives consist of a number of short biographical sketches, 
presenting not only the main characters involved, but also the centres of the 
sophistic art and stylistic trends. The title "sophist" was officially given to 
professional, often travelling, teachers of rhetoric since the reign of Nero, a 
period that marked a beginning of a philhellenic attitude on the part of the 
Roman government. The national revival triggered by Nero's Greek tour and 
his declaration of liberty for the Greek states (A.D. 67) led to a flowering of 
cultural activity in the cultural and economic centres of western Anatolia. 
Even though the period may be best known for its rhetoric and the sophists, 
who came to enjoy an especially high social prestige in the second century 
A.D.,5? it should be remembered that the cultural movement included the 
whole field of paideia (perhaps best translated as "culture" rather than edu- 
cation), that is, also philosophy, music, sculpture, architecture, and athlet- 
165.5 

It is, however, the rhetorical field that is most interesting to us. A Second 
Sophistic implies a First Sophistic, represented by the rhetors of the fifth 
and fourth centuries B.C. In their dialogue with the ideal authors of the past, 
such as Thucydides, Plato, and Demosthenes, the writers of the Second 


50 For an analysis of the different "voices" in the ancient novels, see Fusillo (1991); on 
Tatius, see esp. pp. 97-107. 

5! On the Second Sophistic in general, see Bowersock (1969) and Anderson (1993). 
Bartsch (1989) sets Tatius and Heliodoros against sophistic practice; see also Anderson 
(1990). 

52 Philostratus treats both the older (starting with Gorgias of Leontini) and the newer 
sophists. He describes the Second Sophistic as 7 д pet’ éketvgv [тофитткї]], jv оўу! 
véav, apxaia yàp, ёєотєрау 0e аллоу просрттєоу, "the sophistic that followed it [sc. 
the old], which we must not call ‘new,’ for it is old, but rather *second"" (Lives, 1.481). 
Cf. Bowersock (1969) 9, who argues that the movement was indeed a distinctive growth of 
the high empire; “it would not have been a senseless man to call it new." The Lives were 
written some time before 238 AD. There is still some confusion as regards the Philostrati; 
Flavius wrote the Lives and the Vita Apollonii, and it seems that his son-in-law Lemnius 
(“the Elder") is the author of the first Jmagines, and the grandson of this man ("the 
Younger") is the author of the second /magines. For a more detailed discussion, see 
Anderson (1986) 291—296 (appendix 1); on Flavius and his work, see Dihle (1994) 340— 
346. One may note the novel-like features of Flavius' Vita Apollonii; see Bowie (1994b) 
and Hágg (1983) 115-116. 

53 Dihle (1994) 340. 

54 Anderson (1993) 8-9. 
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Sophistic adopted not only the themes, but also the language: the period is 
marked by a strong Atticism, which was also a reaction against the so-called 
Asianism, a florid style of oratory developed in the period after Demo- 
sthenes.55 In their search for the ideal form and style, the rhetoricians wrote 
handbooks which were to become models for more than a thousand years: 
besides the manuals on correct Attic, the collections of rhetorical exercises 
called progymnasmata (rpoyvuvácyara). 

Four collections of these “preliminary exercises” have come down to us: 
those by Theon, Hermogenes, Aphthonios, and Nikolaos, dating from the 
first to the fifth century.56 The handbooks describe fifteen different exer- 
cises of which ekphrasis (&кфрасиѕ; description) and ethopoeia (horoia; 
character study) are the most well-known.5? The exercises were practised in 
schools to prepare the students for rudimentary skills in composition. The 
handbooks served as guidelines regarding content and procedure, suggesting 
order and proper topics. It was by exercising different kinds of discourse 
and style from the beginning of his education that a writer gained his skill, 
and this is probably also how our novelists refined the art of storytelling.58 
The “acute self-awareness, unrepentant artificiality, the pursuit of stylistic 
effect” that John Morgan describes as markers of the movement certainly 
apply to the three sophistic novels.5? 

In the context of this study, the importance of the Second Sophistic for 
the Byzantine period must be emphasised. It is the cultural and literary— 
and also the economic—link between the Classical and Hellenistic world and 
the Byzantine empire.9? That link made possible the transmission of the 
ancient heritage to Byzantium. There are also similarities between the Hel- 
lenism of the Second Sophistic and the cultural revival of the Komnenian 
period: above all the fruitful dialogue with the Greek literary heritage, which 


55 Thid. 86-100. 

56 On the dating, see Clark (1957) 179-180, but cf. Kennedy (1983) 56—60. There is 
also a collection of examples by Libanios from the 4th century, but it contains no 
theoretical discussion and is therefore usually not seen as a handbook. 

57 The others are: myth (идбоѕ), narration (ӧгтутиа), ethical maxim (xpeía), maxim 
(yuan), constructive reasoning and refutation (катаскєрт kai араскєот), commonplace 
(код тбтто$), encomium and invective (€yxwp.ov каї yróyos), comparison (ovyxpLots), 
thesis (0с), proposal of a law (vóuov єісфора), and dramatisation of character (трос- 
wtoTotta); English terms according to Bartsch (1989) 8, n. 6. On progymnasmata from a 
strictly rhetorical perspective, see Cizek (1994) 227—319. 

58 On progymnasmata, sophists and the novels, see Bowie (1982); Bartsch (1989) esp. 
14-15; Anderson (1993) esp. 156-170; Dihle (1994) 131—134, 236-240. 

59 Morgan & Stoneman (1994) 5. 

60 Millan (1964) 174. 
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resulted in the sophistic and the Komnenian поуе15.6! The reason for the 
similarities in the two cultures is the educational system. The rhetorical ex- 
ercises, for example, continued to be used in the schools of the Hellenic East 
through the Byzantine регіоа.62 


The audience of the ancient novel has been widely discussed. While the 
novels were still held in low esteem it was suggested that the audience con- 
sisted mainly of women and perhaps other uneducated people.9 Now that 
our knowledge of the texts has improved we are able to evaluate them differ- 
ently, and there are several articles on the subject. Since our main interest 
here lies in the sophistic novels, we will look only at their readership, actual 
and intended.® There is no evidence of the reading of the novels in their own 
time apart from the papyri that have come down to us. We have six papyri 
of L&K, two of the second century and four of the third, and one of the 
Aithiopika, of the sixth century.® The papyri do not differ in quality from 
those of more “learned” literature, and there is thus no reason to suspect a 
lower status of the novels.6? We also know of a reader of Tatius’ novel in 
the fifth century, the learned poet Musaeus, whose Hero and Leander 
shows an influence from L&K.68 

It is harder to say something about the intended audience, which has to 
be reconstructed on the basis of the texts themselves. Considering the intri- 
cate intertextuality and Attic style of the sophistic novels, one must assume 


61 Cf. pp. 19-20 above on the relation between the non-sophistic and sophistic novel, 
and its similarity to the relation sophistic-Komnenian novel. 

$2 See e.g. Kennedy (1980) 163-164. For the development of education and rhetoric 
from the Second Sophistic to the 12th century, see Hunger (1978) I, 92-120; Kennedy 
(1983). Aphthonios became the main model for the Byzantines: his book followed closely 
that of Hermogenes, but also included examples; Kustas (1973) 22-23. 

63 For a possible female reader of Antonius Diogenes’ The wonders beyond Thule, see 
Bowie (1994a); on a female readership of the novels with references to earlier works, see 
Hägg (1994) 55. 

64 See e.g. Hägg (1983) 90-101 and (1994); Bowie (1994a, 1996); Stephens (1994). 

65 On the readership of the non-sophistic novel, see Hägg (1994); Bowie (1994a) and 
(1996) 95-102. 

66 Stephens (1994) 410. While the papyrus evidence of the Aithiopika is meagre, the au- 
thor and his novel are mentioned in literary sources, by Socrates Scholasticus and 
Theodorus Priscianus in the 5th century; for references, see Bowie (1996) 94—95. 

67 Stephens (1994) 412-414; Bowie (1996) 93. 

68 See e.g. Hero and Leander 55-57 (cf. L&K 1.4.2) and 92-98 (cf. L&K 1.4.4). On 
the relation between Tatius and Musaeus, see Orsini (1968) xvi-xvii; Bowie (1996) 95, n. 
24. It should be added that some of Musaeus' adaptations may derive indirectly from 
Nonnus, who also drew material from L&K. The dating of Musaeus' poem to ca. 470 is 
uncertain. 
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that the readers had a good enough education to be able to understand both 
the highbrow language and all the literary allusions and puns. That does not, 
on the other hand, exclude the possibility of less educated readers, who may 
have appreciated the novels on other levels.59 


L&K can now be dated to the second half of the second century, and it is 
probable that the author was a native of Alexandria.” This places the novel 
firmly in the very centre of the Second Sophistic movement, both chrono- 
logically and geographically. The dating has, however, been subject to many 
questions and speculations throughout the years, and for a long time the 
novel was considered to be an imitation of that of Heliodoros. This opinion 
goes all the way back to the Byzantine era, when the polymath Michael 
Psellos wrote his comparison of Tatius and Heliodoros, often referred to as 
De Chariclea et Leucippe iudicium.?! Psellos writes that то дє kata Aevkin- 
тт» BiBAtov otmar трдѕ piunua èkeivns àzro£eoÓ vat, “in my opinion 
Leucippe's book was crafted in imitation of Chariclea.”?2 Modern scholars 
shared this opinion, and Tatius was dated to the fourth, the fifth, or even 
the sixth century until, in the beginning of the twentieth century, a second- 
century papyrus finding brought forth new evidence.” L&K has, probably 
to a certain degree owing to the idea that Tatius imitated Heliodoros, met 
with less sympathy than the Aithiopika. Along with the renewed interest in 
the genre Tatius has, however, been re-evaluated and his reputation has been 
somewhat restored. 

The criticism of both L&K and H&H as slavish imitations and bad, 
tasteless pieces of rhetoric can be traced back to the idea that imitations are 


69 Hägg (1994) esp. 53-54 and Bowie (1996) 105. 

70 On the dating of L&K, see Plepelits (1996) 388-391. The only information that we 
have on the author derives from Byzantine sources, mainly the 10th-century Suda, A 4695 
(there by the name Achilleus Statios). A biographical item unanimously transmitted by 
both manuscripts and Byzantine testimonia is, however, that he was from Alexandria. For 
an English translation of the passage in the Suda, and a discussion on the variation Statios- 
Tatios in the MSS, see Plepelits, ibid. 387. One may note the number of papyri of L&K, 
which could indicate a popularity due to the setting of the novel in the native city of the 
author; Bowie (1996) 93. 

7! The full title is Tis 7 dudxpiows àv соуурациатор, ov TH uv Харіклеа, TH дё 
Лєокіттт vrobécets кабеттткатоь; “What is the difference between the novels which 
deal with Charikleia and Leukippe?” The latest edition with an English translation and 
commentary is Dyck (1986): 90—99 (text), 100-118 (commentary). Here the essay will be 
referred to as the Synkrisis. 

72 Synkrisis 66; English translation in Dyck (1986) 95. 

73 For references, see Dyck (1986) 87, 112; Plepelits (1996) 388—390 and 391—394 on 
the history of the text. 
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always bad. This relatively modern view?* may be seen in contrast to the 
comparison of Tatius and Heliodoros made by Psellos. To the Byzantines 
imitation of antiquity was something natural, and even if Psellos saw the 
Aithiopika as a model for L&K, that did not necessarily entail that the latter 
was less good; just different. The passage quoted above (Synkrisis 66) is 
well known, whereas the following passage is often passed over in silence: 
QAN ov парто б Cwypados (Aóyos) rà év TH ápxerümo ypadf) про Tov 
t0.ov Характђра uerqveykev, AAAA THV uév GAAwY àmoAéAevrrat, yAv- 
кутєроѕ дё éketvov THY $pácw єстї, “the painter did not in all respects 
succeed in transferring the elements present in his model to his own style; 
but though eclipsed in other respects, his diction is sweeter than his prede- 
cessor’s,”75 followed by a discussion of Tatius’ style. Psellos brings to the 
fore the similarities and differences of the two authors, and his opinion that 
L&K is an imitation is not a pejorative judgement.76 Psellos judged the 
chronology of the two novels in literary, not historical, time, which is why 
his approach differs completely from that of subsequent scholars with their 
"the later, the worse" attitude, apparent for example in the concept that 
Byzantine literature was imitative and therefore necessarily boring." A dif- 
ferent view prevailed during the Renaissance and the Baroque, when both 
L&K and H&H enjoyed a great popularity resulting in the production of 
manuscripts, editions, and several more or less reworked translations in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries.78 





7^ The high value placed on the original—the model—in contrast to the low value of 
the unoriginal—the influenced—can be traced back to the mid-18th-century interest in orig- 
inality and genius; for a discussion of this tendency then and now, see Clayton & Roth- 
stein (1991) 4—5, 12-13. 

75 Psellos, Synkrisis 67—69. 

76 See especially Psellos, Synkrisis 11-13: GAA’ éxárepov ràv avyypaupárov kai 
7271800. Üarépov kal viküv éxeivo Tapa uépos kékpwa: Kpareiv uévrou ye TH mÀetovi 
pépet TO THs Хар:кАєіаѕ, "each novel defeats the other and is defeated in its turn. 
However, Charikleia's novel is victorious to a greater degree." Cf. also Photios' Biblio- 
theke, cod. 87: ToAAT дє броіттта év TH діаскєоӣ kai wAdoEL àv Dupynuárav KTA, 
“in the arrangement and structure of the plot it [sc. L&K] is very similar [sc. to Aith.] 
etc.” On the resemblance of Tatius and Heliodoros as expressed by Photios, see Agapitos 
(1998a) 131. 

77 СЕ below, pp. 43-44. 

78 See above, p. 13, n. 14. Most remarkable of the "Tatian" successors is a Spanish 
imitation of L&K by the name La historia de los amores de Clareo y Florisea y de los 
trabajos de la sin ventura Isea; see Futre Pinheiro (1996) 797—798. On H&H and its 
influence on the French romance, see Jeffreys (1980). Heliodoros, owing to his strong 
position during the Renaissance as a stylistic model, has a long series of imitations and 
adaptations in the 16th and 17th centuries; see e.g. Bertoni & Fusillo (1998). On the 
changed view of Heliodoros in the mid-18th century, see Doody (1994). See also Doody 
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Heliodoros is now considered to have written his Aithiopika in the late 
fourth century, which makes it the last ancient Greek novel known to 05.79 
There is then a break of about 800 years until, in the mid-twelfth century, a 
group of intellectuals in Constantinople take up the practice of writing 
novels. The break may not, however, be as drastic as it first seems, since the 
narrative tradition was continued in the form of, for example, apocryphal 
Acts and Saints’ Lives. Many of the Christian writings share motifs with 
the novel: the emphasis on travel, ordeals and trials.8° We also have a parch- 
ment finding showing that the novels were still being copied (and thus prob- 
ably read and appreciated) in Egypt as late as the early seventh century.?! In 
the same century, quotations from L&K and the Aithiopika appear in a 
sermon of Maximos the Confessor.®2 To the testimonia of this early period 
we can now also add the essay on the Aithiopika by Philip the Philosopher, 
probably written in fifth-century Constantinople.9? 





(1996), which aims to prove that the novel is an ancient genre which must be taken into 
account in modern criticism, and follows the Nachleben of the ancient novel until the rise 
of realism. Unfortunately Doody's interest in the Byzantine novels is slight, which results 
in an indiscriminate treatment of the Komnenian and Palaiologan novels in a lump in just 
a few pages (pp. 176—178). Apart from being too short and thus superficial, the passage 
also includes some blunders: H&H is, for example, mentioned as one of the “verse 
fictions" of the 12th century; ibid. 177. For an approach similar to that of Doody, see 
Tonnet (1996), who treats the learned novels in pp. 28—30. For both Doody and Tonnet, 
see the review by Beaton (1997) 237-245. 

79 On the dating of the Aithiopika, see Morgan (1996) 417-418. On the reception of 
Heliodoros’ novel in Byzantium, see Agapitos (1998a). 

80 See Beck (1977) 61-62; Hagg (1983) 154-165; MacAlister (1996) 84-114. On the 
Gospels and Acts, see Pervo (1994, 1996); on Saints’ Lives, see Perkins (1994a, 1994b). 
On historiography, another “narrative bridge,” see Roueché (1988). On the interim period 
in general, see MacAlister (1996) 84—114. 

81 The so-called codex Thebanus deperditus, the lost codex of Thebes, which was found 
by Wilcken in 1898; Wilcken (1901). The unlucky circumstances concerning this finding 
are also described by Hägg (1983) 228—229. The manuscript was a palimpsest containing, 
under a Coptic sermon, the novel of Chariton and fragments of a lost novel, the so-called 
Chione, translated in Reardon (1989) 824—825. On the codex and a possible attribution of 
Chione to Chariton, see Reardon (1996) 314—315. On novel papyri, see Stephens (1996) 
and Stephens & Winkler (1995). 

32 Maximos the Confessor, Serm. 3 (PG 91.744), cf. Aith. 4.4.4 and L&K 1.5.6 (on the 
force of love); MacAlister (1996) 110, n. 39. 

83 And not, as argued earlier, in 11th-century Southern Italy; see Acconcia Longo 
(19912); cf. Conca (1994а) 14, who considers it a late text; Agapitos (1998a) 128, n. 21. 
Text in Colonna (1938) 365—370. 
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In the ninth century the patriarch Photios included readings of Helio- 
doros and Achilles Tatius in his Bibliotheke.*4 Photios compliments Tatius 
on his clear and pleasant style which is a feast for the ear, but he censures 
his shamelessness. 


афористика! Te kal cadets kai TO бї Hépovoat ai тА\єїтта& тєр{о$о kai THY 
aKonv TQ туф Aeaivovoat. àÀÀà TO ye Ма» отёрасуроу каї акабартор r&v 
évvotàv kai THY TOD уєурафотоѕ avdiler yuwuny év Tact каї omovdyy xai 
тоїѕ avayiwwoKe 60№оус: кататтустоу THY avayvwow ToLeiTaL Kal фєџк- 
тт. (Bibl. cod. 87) 


Most of the periods are concise, clear and pleasant, and their sound seduces the ear. 
But the great indecency and impurity of the ideas tarnishes the intention and efforts 
of the author throughout. This leads the intending reader to reject and abhor the 
text.85 


Photios prefers the more solemn and chaste Heliodoros, but he also points 
to the similarities between the two novels (Bibl. cod. 87). A defence of the 
same indecency that Photios censures is expressed in a poem included in the 
Greek Anthology. In the title it is attributed to either Photios or Leo the 
Philosopher;36 the latter is more probable considering the opinions of Pho- 
tios expressed in the Bibliotheke. 


“Ерота mxpov adda сюфрора Biov 

ó Клетофдутоѕ Фостер euaiver Aóyos' 

6 Лєокітттс д awopovécraros Bios 
атартаѕ ё {сттоі, ms reruuuévg 

кєкариёут тє kai KATNXPELWHÉVN, 

то 57 péyioTov, rpis Gavoda’ ёкартёрєи. 
єйтєр ё Kal où aexppovetv Өє\єиѕ, ФіЛо, 

нт THY rápepyov THs ypadfjs скотє: Өєар, 
THY тоў Aóyov be трфта. cvvdpouny uà6e 
уоџфостоћєї yàp rovs пободитаѕ ёшфрдроѕ. 


The acid taste of love combined with chastity 
is pictured in the tale of Kleitophon. 
Chaster still the all-astounding heroine: 


84 Photios, Bibl. cod. 87 (Achilles Tatius) and 73 (Heliodoros). Photios also read Iam- 
blichos (cod. 94) and Antonius Diogenes (cod. 166). 

85 English translation in Wilson (1994) 93-94. Similar views are expressed in Bibl. 
cod. 94, 

86 Anth. 9.203: Pwriov marpi&pyov Kevoravr. eis riv BiBAov Aevkimmgs: dAAot 
бе $acw Aéovros тоў $iAocóQov, “Photios patriarch of Constantinople on Leukippe's 
book; but some say it is Leo the Philosopher." Leo the Philosopher, or Leo the Mathema- 
tician, was a contemporary and friend of Photios. On his life and work, see Wilson (19962) 
79-84; on the poem and the attribution, see Gartner (1969) 55, n. 25. 
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Leukippe beaten, shaved, and much abused. 

But, most astounding!—she endured three executions. 
And if you too, my friend, are so inclined to chastity, 
Ignore the incidental glitter of his style 

And fix your mind upon the termination of the tale 
which joins these lusty saints in whole wedlock.87 


The poem is significant for the view of the reception of L&K, since it is the 
only defence of Tatius’ novel that has come down to us, in contrast to the 
proportionately many praises of the Aithiopika.58 

In the tenth century we find Tatius' novelistic heroes curiously inte- 
grated into a Christian context, the Life and Martyrdom of Saints Galaktion 
and Episteme in the Metaphrastes collection. Kleitophon, living in the 
Phoenician town of Emesa, is a rich and intelligent man, married to the ex- 
ceptionally beautiful Leukippe, whose only flaw is that she is infertile. Leu- 
kippe meets a monk who baptises her, she becomes pregnant and gives birth 
to the "protagonist" Galaktion, who eventually meets and converts the 
"heroine" Episteme.8? 

As already mentioned, Psellos in the eleventh century held approxi- 
mately the same view as Photios, although he devoted a fuller analysis to 
investigating the matter in his Synkrisis.9? Psellos gives an important indica- 
tion of the novels’ status in the Middle Byzantine period, saying that many 
men, even among those who are highly educated, discuss which of the two 
novels to prefer.?! The essay on Tatius and Heliodoros is highly significant 
to us, since it offers literary criticism on the ancient novel and thus gives us 
a partial view of the literary perception of the ancient novels in the Middle 
Byzantine period.?? 


87 English translation by Winkler in Reardon (1989) 174. 

88 Dyck (1986) 82 suggests that the attribution to Photios may have been intended to 
protect the novel against ecclesiastical disapproval. Cf. the identification of Tatius and 
Heliodoros as Christian bishops; see below, p. 31. 

89 Vilborg (1955) Ixxiii; MacAlister (1996) 110—111. In another Life in the collection, 
the Life of Saint Xenophon, passages describing a storm at sea have been drawn from 
L&K: PG 114.1024, cf. L&K 3.5.4, PG 114.1021, cf. L&K 3.3.1; MacAlister, ibid. 110, 
n. 40. Cf. also the anonymous life of the fictitious saint Leo of Catania, in which Helio- 
doros is an evil magician; see Acconcia Longo (1991b) and also Agapitos (1998a) 128, n. 
22. 

90 See above, pp. 23-24. 

9! Psellos, Synkrisis 1-2: moAdovs oiba kai Tv üyav memaibevuévov audio Bn- 
тоўута$ тєрї THY dbo тотоу épwrikàv соуурациатор, “I know that even many well- 
educated persons are in dispute concerning these two romantic novels." 

92 There is no model for criticism of the novel in antiquity, but cf. Photios in the 
Bibliotheke. See Dyck (1986) 81—82 on Photios and 83-85 on Psellos. Dyck, ibid. 83, ar- 
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There are frequent literary reminiscences of Tatius in the twelfth cen- 
tury, not only in the novels?? but also in the poems of the so-called Man- 
ganeios Prodromos?^ and in the Grottaferrata version of the Digenes Akri- 
tas.°° L&K is also commented upon by Gregory of Corinth and by John 
Phokas.?6 Eustathios of Thessalonike alludes to Tatius, but without men- 
tioning his name.?? In a twelfth-century Life by Nikolaos Kataskepenos, the 
Life of Saint Cyril Phileotes, there are quotations from L&K and also from 
the Aithiopika.?* By this time the hagiographic genre is declining (since the 
eleventh century), but one of the few Lives of the twelfth century is written 
by Prodromos, the author of R&D.?? It is in this century that the Byzantine 
"revival" of the ancient novel takes place. 


What caused the revival of such a genre in the twelfth century? We need to 
look into the intellectual and cultural environment in more detail. The liter- 
ary and cultural activities of the eleventh century had initiated a new human- 
ism, with its interest in philosophy and academic study of law and medi- 





gues that Psellos' essay is a defence of Heliodoros in response to an attack from certain, 
perhaps ecclesiastical, circles; on criticism and evaluation of the Synkrisis, see ibid. pp. 
87-88. Cf. Agapitos (19982) 133: “his essays are per se of little relevance for the study of 
the ancient novel. They are, however, of extreme importance as witnesses to what literary 
potential an eleventh-century Byzantine reader saw in these texts and what consequences 
such a reader-response might have on contemporary and subsequent literary production." 
On Psellos’ essay and its four main points, see ibid. 133-137. 

93 See below, pp. 35-36. 

94 Especially in poem 45, Eis tov ёрота; Jeffreys (1980) 478—479; see also below, p. 
208 and n. 210. Manganeios Prodromos also mentions L&K in a poem concerning 
Sebastokratorissa Irene (Marc. gr. XI, 22, f. 647); ibid. 479, n. 101. On Manganeios 
Prodromos and the Komnenian novel, see now Cupane (2000) esp. 35-39. For a possible 
biography and the dating, see Kazhdan & Franklin (1984) 87—93; cf. Magdalino (1993) 
494—500 with a list of the poems. 

95 Mavrogordato (1956) 265. For the dating of the compilation of Digenes Akritas to the 
11th or 12th century, see Kazhdan & Epstein (1985) 11; on Digenes Akritas as a “proto- 
romance", see Beaton (19962) 30-51. On the complex manuscript situation, see Trapp 
(1971) 11-47. 

96 Dyck (1986) 86 and nn. 32-33; see also Wilson (19962) 185-187 and MacAlister 
(1996) 111—112. Gregory's opinions are critical and close to those of Psellos; cf. e.g. 
Synkrisis 91—92. Phokas praises the opening ekphrasis of Tatius. 

97 Eustathios of Thessalonike, Comm. ad Hom. Od. on Od. 14.350; Dyck (1986) 86. 
Tatius is by Eustathios referred to as 6 rà épwrixà maias '"AAc£avüpeus pytwp. For 
Byzantine testimonia after the 12th century, see Dyck (1986) 86 and n. 36. 

98 Vit, Cyr. Phil. 10.2, cf. L&K 1.9.4 (on wounds of love); Vit. Cyr. Phil. 2.6, cf. 
Aith. 4.4.4 and L&K 1.5.6 (on the force of love; cf. also Maximos the Confessor, Serm. 3, 
PG 91.744); MacAlister (1997) 110, nn. 41-42. On Kataskepenos, see Sargologos (1964) 
13-15. See also below, p. 104, n. 206; p. 204 and n. 186. 
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cine.!00 The twelfth century saw a continued, or even enhanced interest in 
classical literature, with commentaries being written on the tragedians and 
other major authors, and also attempts to work within the classical genres. 
Antiquity had provided Byzantium with models and material throughout 
the Byzantine period, but in the Komnenian period ancient literature seems 
to have been rediscovered from new perspectives; there was a change of atti- 
tude towards ancient literature, an inclination towards assimilation and re- 
flection.!?! For example, in the commentaries on Homer by Eustathios of 
Thessalonike and John Tzetzes, interpretations of ancient texts from a con- 
temporary perspective were now undertaken, “more profound and varied 
than earlier.”!°2 Both Eustathios and Tzetzes also commented upon the 
tragedians and Aristophanes.!?? In the same century Aristotle was subjected 
to exegesis for the first time since late antiquity.!04 

There was also an element of literary innovation in the form of experi- 
mentation with ancient genres and styles. A conspicuous example is the 
Timarion, an anonymous text which can be dated with some certainty to the 
early twelfth century, thanks to internal evidence; the authorship is still un- 
der debate.!05 There is an apparent model for the Timarion in Lucian's 
Dialogues of the dead, but the text is in fact a generic mixture of at least two 
genres: the main narrative is described by one narrator as a *monologic dia- 
logue" with roots in the philosophical dialogue, whereas the motif, the de- 
scent to the underworld, has a narrative background in Homer.! Other ex- 
amples of innovative literature of the twelfth century are the so-called 





99 Нёгапапег (1974) 45; Beck (1977) 63; Beaton (19962) 31. 

100 See e.g. the two major studies оп the 11th and 12th centuries by Kazhdan & 
Franklin (1984) and Kazhdan & Epstein (1985). See also Macrides & Magdalino (1992) 
118 and Magdalino (1993) 332-334. On the “revival of pagan philosophy”, see Beaton 
(19962) 54; cf. Agapitos & Smith (1992) 35. 

10! Kazhdan & Epstein (1985) 136-138; Macrides & Magdalino (1992) 139-156; cf. 
Mango (1980) 241, 254—255. 

102 Kazhdan & Epstein (1985) 134. On Eustathios and Tzetzes, see Wilson (19962) 
190-204. 

103 See Kazhdan & Epstein (1985) 135 and nn. 38-39. Cf. the renewed interest in Plato, 
who had been transcribed in the 9th century, but studied first in the 11th century by Psel- 
los; ibid. 136. 

104 Thid. 135-136; MacAlister (1990) and (1996) 158-161. 

105 The Timarion has been attributed to Prodromos by Hunger (1978) II, 154; to 
Nicholas Kallikles by Romano (1974) 30-31; to Michael Italikos or simply to “Timarion 
himself" by Baldwin (1984) 28-37. Cf. Alexiou (1982/83) 30. On the text as a criticism of 
Byzantine society, see Kazhdan & Epstein (1985) 139—140; on its literary subversion, see 
Alexiou, ibid. 

106 On generic mixture, mixis, in Byzantine literature, see Agapitos (1998b); in ancient 
poetry, see Cairns (1972) esp. 158—176 on mixture as “inclusion”. 
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Ptochoprodromika,? the Katomyomachia by Prodromos, the Christos Pas- 
chon, 8 and the progymnasmata of Nikephoros Basilakes.!?? The powers of 
Eros and Tyche were subject to discussion,!!? and there was an interest in 
questions related to marriage in secular and canon law from the eleventh 
century onwards.!!! The interest in love, destiny and emotion may be seen 
in relation to one of the new developments in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries: the introduction of individual emotions into literary texts.!!? An 
example is the personal emotions that come to the fore in the works of 
Prodromos.!!? The powers of the individual and his active role in his own 
life are stressed in historical works such as the Hyle Historias and Anna 
Komnene's 4/ехіаа.!!* This cultural innovation and “originality” must, 
however, be seen against the background of the Komnenian dynasty. 

Robert Browning's article on enlightenment and repression in the Middle 
Byzantine period (1975) underlined the control of thought that the Kom- 
nenian dynasty exercised. According to Browning, there was an active effort 
to turn young minds away from critical attitudes; the condemnation of John 
Italos marked the beginning of the *emasculation" that characterised the pe- 
riod.!!5 The educational system, for example, was under the control of the 
emperor and the patriarch.!!ó A cornerstone of Browning's view of the 


107 On the Ptochoprodromic poems, see Eideneier (1991); Alexiou (1986, 1999). For 
the life and works of Theodoros Prodromos, see Hórandner (1974) 21-35; Kazhdan & 
Franklin (1984) 87—114, esp. pp. 90 and 104 on Ptochoprodromos. For a summary of the 
Prodromic question, i.e. the authorship of the poems, see Alexiou (1986) 32-35 (Appendix 
D). 

108 The Christos Paschon is a Byzantine cento consisting of verses drawn from ancient 
tragedy, primarily Euripides. The authorship is uncertain; the manuscripts attribute the 
work to Gregory of Nazianzos, but it is now usually dated to the 12th century. 

109 Pignani (1983); for a short presentation of the progymnasmata with brief examples, 
see Beaton (1996?) 25-27. 

110 See further below, pp. 54-55 (on Tyche), 206 and 208 (on Eros). 

11! Laiou (1992) 94-96 and (1993) 109-221; Jeffreys (1998) 195. 

112 Kazhdan & Franklin (1984) 112-113 describe this as one of the most important 
changes in these centuries. Cf. Browning (1975а) 10 on Psellos; Beaton (19962) 28; 
Agapitos & Smith (1992) 24-25. One may compare to the development of “realism” in 
the West in the 12th century; Curtius (1953) 485. On the concept of realism, see below, 
pp. 90-91. 

113 Kazhdan & Franklin (1984) 112-114. 

114 Agapitos & Smith (1992) 39. 

115 Browning (1975a) 15. After Italos’ condemnation there were, according to Brown- 
ing, at least 25 trials of “intellectual heresy” in the age of the Komneni; ibid. 19. On inter- 
esting parallels in the West, see ibid. 19-22. 

116 On schools in Constantinople and the educational system, see Browning (1962, 
1963); Lemerle (1971) 281-308 and (1977) 193-248; Speck (1974); Kazhdan & Epstein 
(1985) 121-133; Magdalino (1993) 325-330, 331-382. 
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twelfth century is his opinion on the imitative character of Byzantine cul- 
ture, which he sees as “uncreative erudition, sterile good taste."!!? It is, 
however, not necessary to see mimesis in such a sharp contrast to creativity 
and innovation.!!? Innovation in the Komnenian period was practised within 
given boundaries, and the significant aspect is the margin that the authors 
managed to create within the boundaries given by the strict tradition of 
mimesis, the emperor, and the Church.!!9 

As we have seen, the ancient novels had continued to be known and read 
in the Christian environment following the novel's demise, and a way had 
been found to justify them, namely, as being pious. Both Heliodoros and 
Tatius were early said to have been bishops.!?? There is also reason to sug- 
gest that the ancient novels were subject to allegorical interpretation within 
the spiritual sphere.!?! The evidence is, however, rather scarce, since there 
are only two such readings, both of Heliodoros.!?? In my view there is a risk 
of overstating the Byzantine "popularity" of allegorisation and projecting it 
on the novels.!?3 By this, I do not intend to exclude the possibility of alle- 
gorical readings of the novels, but to emphasise that an allegorical interpre- 
tation does not exclude other readings. In the early fourteenth century, 
Manuel Philes wrote about the Palaiologan romance Kallimachos & Chry- 
sorroe (or an early version of it) that it could be read in three ways: allegori- 
cally (the “best” way), together with friends, or to yourself in bed.!24 There 


117 Browning (19752) 5. 

118 Kazhdan (1995) 8. 

119 Cf. Afinogenov in Ljubarskij et al. (1998) 23: “within the framework of rigid genre 
prescriptions individual features may reveal themselves sometimes even more distinctly 
than in a ‘free’ environment.” On mimesis and originality, see further below, рр. 43-44 
and 166—169. 

120 For references, see MacAlister (1996) 109-110; see also Beck (1977) 59. It is now, 
in the light of the late dating of the novel, held that Heliodoros may well have been a 
bishop; Morgan (1996) 417-421. 

121 See e.g. Poljakova (1979) 43-53; Dyck (1986) 85; Plepelits (1989) esp. 29—69; 
Wilson (19962) 216-17; MacAlister (1996) 108—109; Beaton (19962) 54. 

122 The defence of Heliodorus by Philip-Philagathos in the 12th century, text in 
Colonna (1938) 336—370, and that of Ioannes Eugenikos in the 15th century, text in 
Gärtner (1971) 322-325; Morgan (1996) 423. Both defend the Aithiopika against accusa- 
tions of immorality by interpreting it allegorically. On Eugenikos, see also Wilson (19962) 
272; 

123 The allegorical readings of Homer by Tzetzes do not necessarily imply that all litera- 
ture was interpreted accordingly. There were also different levels of allegorical interpretation 
as outlined by the same author: elementary, psychological, and pragmatic; see Hunger 
(1954), and also a short summary in Kazhdan & Epstein (1985) 134—135. 

124 For Philes' poem, see Martini (1896). Pichard (1956) xvi-xxiii compares Kallima- 
chos & Chrysorroe with Manuel's summary of the early version. Philes believed that the 
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is no reason to assume that all readers up to this point read the ancient and 
Komnenian texts allegorically.!25 It has also been suggested that allegorisa- 
tion of the novel was primarily intended to defend it against moral sanc- 
tions,'26 and in that case, which I think is most probable, there is certainly 
no reason to doubt the existence of other readings. 


Let us return to the question of the revival. Roderick Beaton has suggested 
that the revival of the novel should be seen in the light of the intellectual 
Angst of Byzantine society in the late eleventh century.!?? The birth of the 
ancient novel has been explained in terms of a symptomatic reaction to a 
society in which individuals saw themselves as victims of chance, living in 
an environment where pirates did indeed threaten a safe journey across the 
ѕеа.!28 [n twelfth-century Byzantium, people lived in a “safe” Christian so- 
ciety, no longer spiritually searching like their Hellenistic forefathers, but 
Byzantium had suffered two important defeats in the late eleventh century, 
which may have somewhat shaken the Byzantines' feeling of safety: the de- 
feat at Manzikert in 1071, and the loss of Sicily to the Norman conquest in 
the same year. Beaton thus suggested that the twelfth-century novels repre- 
sent a "renewed search for individual salvation", similar to that of the first 
novelists and their readers.!?? It is, however, hard to prove that such a crisis 
ever existed.!?? The twelfth century, after the accession to the throne in 
1081 of emperor Alexios I Komnenos, is marked by firm and relatively sta- 
ble rule, and also by economic expansion.!3! As we have just seen, the 
twelfth century is also characterised by dynamic literary activity that, build- 








author of the romance was Andronikos Komnenos, nephew of Michael VIII Palaiologos. 
For the attribution of the poem to Manuel Philes, see Knós (1962). Cf. the Western 
quadriga, often associated with Dante, according to which a Biblical text could be inter- 
preted on four levels: literal (historical), allegorical (typological or figural), tropological 
(moral), and analogical (eschatological) interpretation. 

125 See Beck (1977) 59 on the novels as erotica: "the Byzantine doctors suggesting 
these love stories as an erotic stimulant were hardly thinking about allegory." Cf. the doc- 
tor Theodorus Priscianus who in the 5th century recommended the novels of Iamblichos 
and a certain Herodian, which may be a corruption of Heliodoros, as a cure for impotence; 
Bowie (1996) 94—95. 

126 Dyck (1986) 85. 

127 Beaton (19962) 9—21, 52-59; cf. Plepelits (1989), who also sees H&H in terms of 
salvation literature. 

128 Perry (1967); Reardon (1971). 

129 Beaton (19962) 31; see also рр. 9-10, 53-54. Cf. Kazhdan (1995) 7, who points out 
the growing role of provincial centres, with the result that Constantinople was losing its 
position as the navel of the Byzantine world. 

130 See the objections of Agapitos & Smith (1992) 15-25, 34-44. 

131 See Kazhdan (1995) 6—7, and the important study of Harvey (1989). 
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ing on the intellectual achievements of the eleventh century, seems too 
developed and sophisticated to be a manifestation of intellectual Angst. An 
interpretation of the Komnenian novel in terms of salvation literature thus 
underplays the role of the audience and its educational level.!32 

The audience in twelfth-century Constantinople is still a matter of de- 
bate. We know that there were so-called theatra and literary circles tied to 
the imperial palace, the Great Church, and magnate oikoi, but their actual 
form and function still need to be defined.!33 Two of the most well-known 
circles were those around the patronesses Anna Komnene and Sebastokra- 
torissa Eirene. These included authors like Prodromos, Manasses, Manga- 
neios Prodromos, and Tzetzes, and both are accordingly associated in part 
with the composition of the Komnenian novels.!?* While our knowledge of 
the respective patrons and authors is limited, the literature that has come 
down to us shows that the works of the period required a learned audience 
with a certain amount of education in order to understand the level of lan- 
guage and the allusions.!?5 The literary production per se thus indicates the 
existence of literary circles as a joint frame of reference for the twelfth-cen- 
tury authors and their audience. 

We have already discussed the Komnenian novels' relation to the West, 
which has been investigated by Cupane, and the consequences of her sug- 
gestions for the dating of the novels.!36 Cupane argues that the revival was 
linked to, or dependent upon, the Western courtly love tradition, the influ- 
ence of Western material brought to Constantinople by the Crusaders.!?? 
The existence of contacts between East and West in the twelfth century, 
through the Crusades in 1096-7 and 1147, and also the trading with Pisa, 
Genoa, and Venice, is а fact.!38 The problem lies in the language-area: could 


132 Jeffreys (1998). 

133 On theatra and literary circles, see Hunger (1978) I: 70, 210-211; Jeffreys (1980); 
Mullett (1984); Magdalino (1993) 336—356 (note esp. р. 355 on the context of the novels). 
On the Laurentianus manuscript as supporting the existence of patronage and literary cir- 
cles, see Agapitos (1998a) 127 and n. 17. 

134 On the Aristotelian circle of Anna Komnene, see Browning (1962) and MacAlister 
(1990); on that of Sebastokratorissa Eirene, see Jeffreys (1982) and Magdalino (1993) 344, 
350-351, 352. 

135 We can accordingly not see the Komnenian novels as “popular literature"; on the 
question of Byzantine Trivialliteratur, see Beck (1975) 55 and (1977) 63; Beaton (1996?) 
19; Agapitos & Smith (1992) 22. 

136 See above, p. 17. 

137 Cupane (1974, 1978, 1987); Beaton (1996?) 18-21, 211—212; cf. Poljakova (1976) 
and Jeffreys (1980) on an opposite influence. In contrast to this, Pecoraro (1982) has argued 
for an influence by Eastern material. 

138 Op the contacts between East and West during this period, see e.g. Ciggaar (1996). 
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Westerners and Byzantines communicate with each other in the twelfth 
century? There is a major difference between dealing with trade or cere- 
monial receptions, for which occasions we do know that there were inter- 
preters, and transmitting a literary tradition. The relation of the Komnenian 
novels to the West will not be discussed in this study, with the exception of 
some general comments. It is, however, my belief that H&H is firmly linked 
to the twelfth-century cultural and literary ideas, even if the conclusions of 
Magdalino (1992), in view of Hunger’s (1998) and Agapitos’ (2000a) find- 
ings, must be questioned and reconsidered. !39 

It has been suggested by Agapitos that the revival of the novel should be 
seen against the background of three phenomena in the first half of the 
twelfth century: the intense scholarly and literary activities concerning 
drama in connection with Aristotelian exegesis, the reading of ancient novels, 
and the composition of rhetorical progymnasmata; the novel is thus seen as 
an “experimental attempt at a synthesis of these elements.”!4° Agapitos’ 
hypothesis is plausible in the light of the surrounding literary and cultural 
situation, although the procedure that he describes seems a bit too mechani- 
cal.!41 The Komnenian “renaissance” was a period of classicism and return- 
ing to ancient ideals. The same Atticist models that had been cherished dur- 
ing the Second Sophistic were admired once again; the ancient novels were 
read from new perspectives and the Byzantines are likely to have been at- 
tracted by their intertextual quality, which was close to their own mimesis. 
In the light of the literary activity in Constantinople in the twelfth cen- 
tury—the interest in Eros and ekphrasis, fate and fiction—the “invention” 
of a Byzantine novelistic genre seems almost inevitable. Scholarly activities 
and rhetorical exercises may have influenced the genre without conscious at- 
tempts to include them, especially through the contacts established in the 
literary circles.'!42 Furthermore, as already mentioned, the break may not 
have been as dramatic as previously believed: the novels had continued to be 
read, and the Lives of the hagiographic tradition provided a narrative bridge, 
temporally and spatially, between the ancient and the Byzantine novel.!4 


13? See above, pp. 17-18. 

140 Agapitos (1998a) 145. Cf. Macrides & Magdalino (1992) 139-156 on the growing 
sensitivity of the intellectuals of the late 1 1th century as a background against which to see 
the revival of the novel. 

14! Cf. Rohde's (19143) theory of the origin of the ancient Greek novel. 

142 See above, p. 33. 

143 See above, p. 25. 
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Makrembolites was not unique in his imitative technique; his fellow novel- 
ists used the sophistic novels as models for their compositions as well. A 
conspicuous difference between H&H and the other twelfth-century texts is 
that whereas Makrembolites chose to follow the ancient practice of writing 
novels in prose, the others all chose to versify their works. Prodromos’ and 
Eugenianos’ novels are written in iambic trimeters, Manasses’ in the Byzan- 
tine fifteen-syllable verse, the so-called politikos stichos.!^* 

It is а common view that Prodromos, Eugenianos, and Manasses chose to 
imitate primarily Heliodoros, and that Achilles Tatius held a position in the 
shadow of Heliodoros as the "second-best". The intelligentia quarrelled, ac- 
cording to Psellos, about who was the most talented writer, but those whose 
views have been recorded all preferred Heliodoros.!45 But in fact the imita- 
tion of Heliodoros in the novels by Prodromos and Eugenianos is basically 
restricted to two formal elements: the in medias res opening and the third- 
person narration. Makrembolites, on the contrary, follows Tatius’ opening 
with a description of a city and first-person narration. Apart from that con- 
spicuous difference between Makrembolites and the other twelfth-century 
novelists, they all follow the story pattern of the ancient model, with Eros 
and Tyche in the centre. One of the many common elements is thus the 
treatment of Eros, although with varying iconography in the different nov- 
els.!46 Apart from the formal aspects of the opening and the viewpoint, 
Prodromos is indebted to Heliodoros and Tatius in about equal measure.!47 
Eugenianos, in his turn, explicitly imitates his teacher Prodromos,!48 but also 
Longus’ D&C;!*? he borrowed from the Greek Anthology,!5? and his novel 


144 On the use of prose vs. metre in the Komnenian novels, see Beaton (19962) 72, who 
suggests an influence from vernacular poetry and Western romances; see also id. (1995) 86. 
Tonnet (1996) 29 suggests a connection with the use of the term drama. It has been argued 
by Agapitos, (1998a) 146, that the change from prose into metre, introduced by Pro- 
dromos, was an attempt to restore the genre's peyaAompémeta (magnificence/elevation) 
along with the use of Heliodoros as a model. 

145 See above, pp. 26-27. 

146 H&H 2.7-2.11, 3.1; RED 8.191-8.209; D&C 2.125-143; see also A&K fragments 
8, 21, 22, 64, 95, 117. On the representation of Eros in the four novels, see Beaton (19962) 
57—59. On the imagery of Eros in H&H, see below, esp. pp. 203-208. 

147 Beaton (19962) 70; for examples, see MacAlister (1994b) 313-316. 

148 The Paris manuscript gives the following dedication: тоќ]: xupod №ктјтоо тоў 
Evyeviavod ката шито: Tod paxapitov piàorópov тоў IIpobpóuov; Conca (1990) 
30. 

149 Kazhdan (1967); Hunger (1978) II, 133-6. 

150 Hunger (1969/70) 37-38; on the lyrical style of Eugenianos, see Beaton (1996?) 78, 
n; 32. 
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also shows traces of L&K.!5! As for Manasses, it is hard to reconstruct the 
novel from the fragments.!5? Possibly there is an in medias res opening, as 
in the Aithiopika, but there seem to be elements from Tatius as well.!5? 

From what we have seen here, L&K is as frequently represented in the 
sources and in the novels as the Aithiopika. Tatius was also defended by the 
poem in the Greek Anthology that was quoted above,!5^ and the Cappa- 
docian nobleman Eustathios Boilas had a copy of Tatius’ novel in his li- 
brary, but none of Heliodoros'.!55 There is thus no need to explain why 
Makrembolites chose to imitate Tatius, and not Heliodoros; there probably 
was no definite “number one novelist” in antiquity or in Byzantium.!56 For 
the Komnenian novelists it was a choice of what kind of novel to write: 
Tatius represented eroticism and ekphrasis, which presumably was the lit- 
erary aim of Makrembolites, whereas Prodromos' novel is essentially seri- 
ous and chaste, even if it also displays humour. If Prodromos’ R&D was 
dedicated to Nikephoros Bryennios and Anna Komnene, it may have repre- 
sented a reaction to the unchaste H&H.!57 

This study is restricted to Hysmine & Hysminias, i.e. the other Kom- 
nenian novels will be included only as a frame of reference and in general 
remarks on the literary context. The Komnenian novels are different and 
individual works of art, and deserve to be treated separately and not always 
as a group. After investigations have been made of the novels individually, 
comparative studies will be more fruitful. 


Method 


Byzantine philologists have in general been more reluctant to take notice of 
new methodology than scholars of the Western Middle Ages or classical an- 
tiquity. One of the reasons for this is the Byzantinists' hesitation to see 





151 MacAlister (1994b) 311-12. One passage from L&K was adopted by both authors: 
L&K 4.1.4, cf. R&D 3.66—75 and D&C 8.151-160; ibid. 310-311. 

152 For an attempted reconstruction, see Mazal (1967) 75-159. 

153 See e.g. A&K, fr. 21; Anastasi (1969) esp. 216-222. 

154 See above, pp. 26-27. 

155 On the will of Eustathios Boilas, see Vryonis (1957); Lemerle (1977) 15-63; Mango 
(1980) 239-240. 

156 Cf. the theory of Plepelits (1989) 70-72 on Makrembolites, “Eu-stathios”, as the 
improver of Tatius. 

157 On the dedicatory verses of Prodromos, see above, p. 18. On R&D as a response to 
H&H, see MacAlister (1991) 184—194, and Agapitos (19982) 146. 
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Byzantine literature as literature,!58 but we must also bear in mind the fun- 
damentally different points of departure: there is still so much work in the 
Byzantine field that remains to be done, since a number of important edi- 
tions and translations are still under course of preparation, and many ques- 
tions of dating and attribution are still unsolved or not even yet discussed.!5? 

It is a common opinion among classical philologists and Byzantinists 
that modern theory has been developed to define modern aspects of modern 
literature. And one must indeed be aware of the difficulties in applying 
modern theory to ancient or medieval literature. It is true that modern liter- 
ary theory often is based on modern works, presupposing concepts un- 
known to ancient or medieval writers.'6° However, we must not forget that 
some very important theoretical and methodological studies have been done 
in precisely the medieval field, for example the works of Hans Robert Jauss, 
Paul Zumthor, and Mikhail Bakhtin.!6! As regards the classical field, modern 
theory has in recent years caught the interest of many classicists, and we 
now have a number of studies in which ancient literature is investigated by 
means of modern method; the ancient Greek novel is but one example.! In 
the Byzantine field, the situation has changed rather dramatically in the last 
ten years or so, above all with the fruitful studies of Margaret Mullett. 
There is, however, still a certain suspicion as regards modern critical the- 
огу.163 

It is important to bear in mind that the medieval texts were produced un- 
der conditions completely different from the modern ones, and that in the 
case of Byzantium they were firmly embedded within the rhetorical tradi- 
tion. They can thus not be interpreted according to our concepts of original- 
ity and intentionality. Still, as long as one is aware of the particular situa- 
tion, there is no reason why one should not resort to an eclectic use of mod- 
ern method. Modern theoretical studies help to sharpen the critic’s eye for 





158 See Ljubarskij et al. (1998). See also Mullett (1997) 288-289 on Byzantine con- 
cepts of literature; cf. Fowler (1982) 1-19 on definitions of literature. 

159 See Jeffreys in Ljubarskij et al. (1998) 36—40. 

160 A gapitos (1991) 18. 

161 For a survey of the development of medieval studies during the last 25 years, see 
Middleton (1992). 

162 On ancient literature and modern critical theory, see e.g. the introduction in De Jong 
& Sullivan (1994) 1—26, with a useful bibliography. 

163 See Mullett (1990, 1992) for a survey of Byzantine "literary history", and also ead. 
(1997) 1—7. For a history of the scholarly study of the Byzantine novel (mainly the ver- 
nacular romances), see Agapitos (1991) 3-10, with a discussion on modern literary theory 
and medieval texts in pp. 11-19. 
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composition and narrativity,!6* which are major concerns in this study. As 
regards theoretical schools, 1 have not adopted any theoretical apparatus in 
its entirety, but rather adopted ideas and borrowed the terms that I have 
found appropriate. One of the reasons for employing modern literary theory 
in a historical context is to find a way to define that which otherwise is hard 
to describe. A certain eclecticism is always necessary, since no methods can 
be adopted without adjustment to the material under investigation. 

Opponents of modern theory often point to the risks of ahistorical ana- 
lysis and lack of philological method. In answer to this, one may state that 
literary analysis should never be separated from the cultural context of the 
work under investigation. Furthermore, philologists have something in com- 
mon with the theoretical approach of New Criticism, namely the emphasis 
on close reading (although for different purposes).!65 The basic method for 
any literary investigation is, as Tomas Hágg has pointed out, “to read the 
text, to note the characteristics and to try to explain the more remarkable 
features."166 

Since the Renaissance, ancient and Byzantine literature has been seen as 
an entity with a declining end.!6? Byzantine literature has been considered 
imitative and thus, in general, bad.!68 From a modern perspective, however, 
it is not a literature in decline; instead it has an interesting and interacting, 
metatextual and metalinguistic character. It displays conscious dialogues 
which must have been seen as creative by its own society. In the light of 
this new approach!® we need to underline the importance of aesthetic eval- 
uation.!7? We need to combine modern methods with knowledge of the his- 
torical context, and thus achieve a more balanced and just view of Byzantine 





165 As pointed out by Agapitos (1991) 18. 

165 Cf. De Jong & Sullivan (1994) 4—5, and see also Mullett (1990) 267 and n. 44 with 
references to classicist engagement in New Criticism. On the relation philology/modernist 
theory, see Ljubarskij et al. (1998) 9 and 22; cf. Agapitos' response in ibid. 26. 

166 Hage (19712) 18. 

167 Also by Byzantinologists, see e.g. Jenkins (1963) and Mango (1981) 49, n. 2 with 
references to the then “present state of the controversy”. For an interesting perspective on 
the classical tradition, its “legend and reality“, see Bolgar (1981). 

168 Cf. McKeon (1952) 147: "the term imitation is not prominent in the vocabulary of 
criticism today. In such use as it still has, it serves to segregate the bad from the good in 
art rather more frequently than to set the boundaries of art.” See also above, pp. 23-24. 

169 An approach that, it should be underlined, is no more than an approach, since it rep- 
resents our own perspectives, which cannot be considered absolute or timeless. 

170 Afinogenov, in Ljubarskij et al. (1998) 23, is one of the few who have pointed out 
the crucial problem of literary taste: "to put it bluntly, nobody should devote himself to 
serious literary analysis of Byzantine texts unless he or she enjoys them as pieces of art." 
Cf. Agapitos in ibid. 25. 
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literature.!?! If we cannot do that, our analysis will never stand in any pro- 
per relation to the work under investigation. 

In addition to this, the study of hypotexts—in this case the ancient nov- 
els—is useful and necessary, for they are the inter- and metatexts, using 
stock conventions that are important for the readers of both the ancient and 
the Byzantine novels. This entails different levels of meaning and cycles of 
reader-response; hence the necessity of theoretical consideration. We need 
tools, and in the studies of the ancient novel narratology has proved to be 
useful. 


NARRATOLOGY 


The critical approach of narratology assumes a set of statements on narra- 
tive genres, primarily on the systematics of telling a story and on the struc- 
ture of plot. The interest in this “science of narration" culminated in France 
in the 1960s, represented by scholars influenced by Russian formalism and 
Saussurean linguistics. Literary theory had previously been focused mainly 
on the functions of poetry, with exceptions such as Shklovski's analysis of 
Sterne's Tristram Shandy;'72 one might, however, note that the poetic prin- 
ciple of Roman Jakobson applies also to prose fiction.!73 

Two branches of narratology developed, following the distinction be- 
tween story and discourse: in Massimo Fusillo's words, referring to Gérard 
Genette's terms, the narratology of histoire and the narratology of récit. Of 
these two, the first branch (histoire) concentrates on describing narrative 
content and defining its functions. This approach was developed under in- 
fluence of the works of the Russian formalist Vladimir Propp, mainly by A. 
J. Greimas and Claude Bremond. The second branch (récit) analyses narra- 
tive structure, its figures, viewpoints, and techniques, and had its ante- 
cedents mainly in the Anglo-Saxon school, Henry James and E. M. For- 
ster.!7* Different aspects were also developed by a number of important 
scholars writing in German, such as Günther Müller, Wolfgang Kayser, 
Franz Stanzel, and Eberhard Lámmert.!?5 This branch was developed in de- 


171 See e.g. Rosenqvist in Ljubarskij et al. (1998) 47. 

172 Shklovski (1966). 

173 Lodge (1976). On Jakobson's poetic principle, see below, p. 42, n. 193. 

174 Fusillo (1996) 280-281. Fusillo refers to histoire and récit as story and plot, a 
somewhat strange use of "plot"; cf. below, p. 47. 

175 For reprints of central articles by Müller, Kayser, and Stanzel, see Klotz (1965) and 
Müller (1968). For a full bibliography of these scholars, see Hägg (19712). 
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tail by Genette, whose work is now probably the most influential in the 
field.!76 

A narratological approach has, as already mentioned, been applied to the 
study of the ancient novels for some time now, starting with Hágg's pio- 
neering study in 1971. Hágg's approach has proven influental with other 
scholars of the ancient novel, and it was also partly adopted by Alexiou 
(1977) in her analysis of H&H. Of the two narratological approaches men- 
tioned above, the first has been applied to the ancient novel by Consuelo 
Ruiz-Montero;!?? the second, structuralist approach has been adjusted and 
applied by Fusillo.!78 In the Byzantine field, narratology was adopted by 
Agapitos in his study of the Palaiologan romances in 1991, and Mullett used 
it in her study of the letters of Theophylact of Ochrid (1997). The subject 
of narratology and Byzantine historiography was brought to the fore in 
1998, when the Symbolae Osloenses opened up a debate with an article by 
Jakov Ljubarskij. Ljubarskij underlined the usefulness of the concept of nar- 
rativity for Byzantine texts,!7? and the responses were positive.!80 

As for my own approach to narratological analysis, it is influenced by 
the structuralist branch, i.e. my primary aim is to investigate narrative struc- 
ture and technique; narrative content is, however, not dismissed, although 
discussed more briefly. It is, of course, my hope that this study will also 
contribute to a positive view of narratology in the Byzantine field. 


SPATIAL FORM 


A number of features displayed by H&H may conveniently be termed spa- 
1іа1.\% There аге two main ways of achieving spatial form in fiction that are 
relevant here: either through a network of recurrent motifs expressed in dis- 
course that delays the linear development of the story, or through a pattern 
of forward-and-backward movement in time that plays against the chrono- 
logical development but causes an effect of contemporaneity of events, such 


176 Esp. Genette (1980, 1988). Genette's work is taxonomic, following the path of 
grammarian categories: tense, mood and voice; see further below, p. 47. 

177 Ruiz-Montero (1982). 

178 Fusillo (1991, 1996, 1997). 

179 Especially for texts with unknown authors; Ljubarskij et al. (1998) 8-9. 

180 Particularly interesting are Afinogenov's comments on formalism; Ljubarskij et al. 
(1998) 22-23. Afinogenov argues that the clear distinction between form and content makes 
formalism well suited to Byzantine studies: Byzantines could appreciate form without 
approving of content. See e.g. Photios and Psellos on the ancient novels, above, pp. 23- 
24, 26-27. The conference in Nicosia in May 2000 is another sign of the changing atti- 
tudes; see above, p. 14, n. 23. 

181 For a first attempt to analyse H&H within a spatial framework, see Nilsson (2000). 
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as recapitulation or anticipation.!3? These two ways of achieving spatial 
form do not exclude each other; both can be employed in the same text. Ivo 
Vidan describes spatial form in a way that does indeed remind us of H&H: 
“spatial form is often associated with the novel as a poem, or as a composi- 
tion dominated by the recurrence and juxtaposition of verbal motifs, opera- 
tive words, and key themes."!8? 

It can of course be argued that all narrative is both spatial and temporal. 
Even though the notion of spatial structure is a modern concept, narratives 
seem always to have played on both perceptual modes.!3^ Traditionally, 
ancient and medieval narrative has been conceived as mainly temporal, ad- 
hering to a chronological sequence of events. Still, already in Homer we find 
examples of spatialising devices such as the description of Achilles' shield. 
According to the definitions of spatial form, ekphrasis would be defined as a 
highly spatial device, since it delays the linear development of the story and 
at the same time, inserted into a narrative, it often contains a key motif or 
theme. !85 

The idea of spatial form was introduced by Joseph Frank, who argued in 
a series of articles that modern narrative technique often tends to spatialise 
our understanding of narrative. Frank’s first article!86 was incited by Les- 
sing’s Laocoon (1766), which makes a distinction between poetry and mu- 
sic on the one hand, and plastic arts on the other. In spite of Lessing’s clear 
polarisation between the temporal and spatial arts, Frank emphasised the 
qualities of Lessing’s work as offering a new approach to aesthetic form. 
Frank was interested in the works of the Imagist movement (High Mod- 
ernism), such as T. S. Eliot’s The Waste Land and Ezra Pound’s Cantos. He 
argued that this kind of poetry undermines the inherent consecutiveness of 
language and forces the reader to perceive the elements of the poem not as 
unrolling in time, but as juxtaposed in space. The same tendency could be 
seen in prose, for example in the works of Marcel Proust and in James 
Joyce’s Ulysses, and it received, according to Frank, a particular and original 
development in Djuna Barnes’ Nightwood, to which Frank devoted the main 


182 Vidan (1981) 155. 

183 Тыа. 133. 

184 See e.g. Mitchell (1980) 541—542, 563—565, and also Rabkin (1981) 80. 

185 On the ekphrasis and its development, see below, p. 85, n. 116. See also Mitsi & 
Agapitos (1991) esp. 111, n. 10. 

186 The first article, "Spatial form in modern literature", was published in 1945; it is 
reprinted in Frank (1991) 5—66 and in Hoffman & Murphy (1988) 86-100. 
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part of his article. Later he revised the concept of spatiality into a literary 
constant, not linked to modernist literature.!87 

Frank’s article aroused interest and controversy, and became a starting- 
point for many new studies on the subject. If one looks back, similar 
thoughts also occurred parallel with, and already previous to, Frank’s ideas. 
An early study of the interaction of time and space in the novel is Bakhtin’s 
analysis of the so-called chronotope.'88 Bakhtin wrote his study of the 
chronotope in 1937 and 1938,!89 and he may have been influenced by the 
same thoughts as was Frank during the same period, although Frank came to 
emphasise the spatial aspects of fiction and Bakhtin the temporal ones. And 
Bakhtin too had read and been inspired by Lessing. “It was Lessing in the 
Laocoon,” writes Bakhtin, “who first made clearly apparent the principle of 
chronotopicity in the literary image.”!% 

Other scholars have, independently of Frank, touched upon the spatial 
aspects of narrative, among them the linguist Roman Jakobson.!9! Jakobson, 
like Frank, was influenced by experimental modernism, but his ideas had a 
systematic point of departure in Saussure’s theory of language. Saussure 
considered language as a self-enclosed system of sound-images and con- 
cepts, the meaning of which is defined in terms of the differential relations 
within the system. Jakobson observed the internal relations of words to 
each other, and used this as the basis of his theory of poetic language, simi- 
lar to Frank’s concept of so-called space-logic. According to Frank, the pri- 
mary reference of any word-group in a modernist poem is to something in- 
side the poem itself, that is, the system of self-reflexive signs that constitute 
the text (so-called reflexive reference). This self-reflexiveness contains a 
spatial logic, a space-logic, that demands a reorientation in the reader’s atti- 
tude toward language.!9? Such a reorientation did take place in linguistics un- 
der the influence of Saussure, and Jakobson’s classical definition of poetic 
language incorporated the “space-logical” notion of modern poetry into a 
wider framework.!% 


187 Frank (1981) and (1991) 109-132. 

188 Bakhtin (1981). 

189 It was, however, not published until 1975, after it had been completed with the con- 
cluding remarks in 1973. 

199 Bakhtin (1981) 251. 

191 For a summary of similar and parallel theories, see Frank (1981). 

192 Frank (1981) 231 and (1991) 14-15. 

193 Jakobson (1987) 62-94, first published in 1960. Jakobson's poetic principle: “the 
poetic function projects the principle of equivalence from the axis of selection into the axis 
of combination,” i.e. the organization of words in a poem (“the axis of combination") is no 
longer controlled exclusively by the syntactical order of the language being used; the syn- 
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As already mentioned, narratives have always played on both temporal 
and spatial modes, and the idea of spatial form may thus be used to describe 
phenomena in a Byzantine novel as long as we keep in mind that the inten- 
tional effort to write spatial narrative is a much later and indeed modern 
idea, and that a consciously spatial narrative is different from a narrative 
containing spatial components. 


MIMESIS AND TRANSTEXTUALITY 


First of all, I use the term “mimesis” here as one uses imitatio when dis- 
cussing imitation in Western literature; the Greek term was introduced in 
Byzantine Studies by Hunger already in the late 1960s.'%4 I do not refer to 
any direct, faithful imitation of reality, whether the Aristotelian “imitation 
of things" or the Auerbachian "imitation of reality", but rather to an under- 
lying pattern of literary tradition which shines through the surface of the 
text in form, motif and language, and which lends the literary work a refer- 
ential meaning or implication: in modern terms, a pronounced rranstextual- 
ity.195 

It has already been mentioned that mimesis used to be one of the main 
reasons for censuring Byzantine literature; the compulsive imitation of an- 
tiquity made Byzantine literature unoriginal, uninventive, and thus uninter- 
еѕііпр.!9 The nineteenth century's aesthetic standard continued to apply 
for most of the twentieth century as well, and it was based on two con- 
cepts: the notions of originality and intentionality inherent in a work of 
art.!97 Such concepts are, however, irrelevant for Byzantine culture, with its 
strong rhetorical and mimetic tradition.'98 Mimesis cannot be distinguished 
from rhetoric, and the importance of rhetoric for the understanding of By- 
zantine literature must not be underestimated.!99 The negative assessments 
of rhetoric have been many. To take but one example, Romilly Jenkins de- 
scribed it as "a strait-jacket which held its prisoners in a state of mental re- 





tactical order is counterbalanced by the “principle of equivalence" between words, based on 
their inner relations of similarity or dissimilarity, synonymy or antonomy, which governs 
the “axis of selection". 

194 Hunger (1969/70). On the concept of imitation in antiquity, see McKeon (1952). 

195 On the term “transtextuality”, which more or less corresponds to the more common 
“intertextuality”, see Genette (1997) 1, and below, pp. 168—169. 

196 See above, pp. 23-24 and n. 74. 

197 See e.g. Jenkins (1963) 46: "the highest kinds of literary creation were beyond their 
[sc. the Byzantines'] achievement, and even their comprehension." 

198 Agapitos (1991) 11-12. 

199 Kustas (1970); Hunger (1981); Kennedy (1981). 
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tardation.”2 Now, the art of rhetoric has been re-evaluated as an art and as 
an expression of Byzantine ideology, to a large degree thanks to the studies 
of George Kustas.??! 

After Cyril Mango’s highly negative article on Byzantine literature as a 
“distorting mirror” (1975), the pendulum has swung, and Mango’s view has 
been refuted by, among others, Alexander Kazhdan. Kazhdan argued that 
the Byzantine imitation of antiquity should be viewed not as a lack of cre- 
ativity, but as an artistic expression.2? Today, mimesis is no longer seen as 
a limiting concept, but as a communicative tool by means of which irony 
and subversion can be achieved.?9? Just as Byzantine art might seem to us 
stylised and static, but to a Byzantine was vivid and filled with meaning, the 
stereotyped expressions and figures in literature may not appeal to us, but 
contained a wide range of images, ideas, and considerations to a Byzantine 
reader. This, a creative relationship to the past, is mimesis in Byzantium. 


eK 


The present study will be carried out according to the following arrange- 
ment. The book consists of three main sections: Parts 1-3. 

Part | contains a narratological analysis of Hysmine & Hysminias, treated 
separately and independently, i.e. as far as possible without comparison to 
Leukippe & Kleitophon. 

Part 2 treats Makrembolites’ dialogue with Tatius’ novel. The focus is 
on the function of the elements transposed from the one text to the other. 
The reason for this division is to emphasise the literary value of Hysmine & 
Hysminias, showing that it is not wholly dependent on Leukippe & Klei- 





200 Jenkins (1963) 52. 

201 Kustas (1970, 1973, 1995). The shift is described by Mullett (1990) 259-261. The 
importance of rhetoric in the Byzantine novel has been underlined by Roilos in a recent ar- 
ticle (2000), in which he analyses the play with the conventions of progymnasmata in 
Prodromos’ R&D (the banquet scene in book 4). Although I agree with Roilos’ emphasis 
on rhetoric’s, and in particular progymnasmata’s, crucial role in the Komnenian novels, I 
think there is a risk here of seeing the novels not as entities, but as a series of independent 
exercises (“self-contained parts”, or “independent samples”, as Roilos himself puts it), 
which I think underplays the literary and artistic qualities of the text. Cf. Agapitos (1998a) 
135-136 on episodic structure in Heliodoros as understood by Psellos. On rhetoric and the 
ancient novel, see below, p. 170, n. 22. 

202 Kazhdan & Constable (1982) 114—115. 

203 Agapitos (1991) 12. Cf. Roilos (2000) on amphoteroglossia. This is also typical of 
postmodern literature; see John Barth’s essay on “literature of exhaustion” (1967), on 
which Stark (1974) esp. 1-10, 118-175. Cf. below, p. 143, n. 366 on Nabokov. 

204 Kazhdan & Constable (1982) 114—115. 
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tophon and that it sustains an analysis. Parts 1 and 2 share the same dis- 
position, arranged according to narratological categories. Such a disposition 
necessarily entails some repetition, but it also serves to give a clear descrip- 
tion of Hysmine & Hysminias as seen from different angles, and is therefore 
valuable. 

In Part 3, mimesis and transtextuality, allusion and quotation will be ex- 
amined in further detail. Problems that have been touched upon in the first 
part of the study will be brought into the discussion, and this part thus 
functions also as a summarising commentary to Parts 1 and 2. 

The results are finally assessed in the Conclusions. 


I quote Hysmine & Hysminias from Hilberg’s edition (1876), reprinted in 
Conca (1994a). The English translation of Hysmine & Hysminias is by 
Elizabeth Jeffreys, but with a number of revisions and minor corrections of 
my own. These changes have most often been made in order to bring to the 
fore elements that are significant to my own analysis. 1 am very grateful to 
Professor Jeffreys for making her unpublished manuscript available to me. 
The other Komnenian novels are all quoted from Conca (1994a). 

Leukippe & Kleitophon is quoted in Greek from Ebbe Vilborg’s edition 
(1955). The English translation of Leukippe & Kleitophon is that by John 
Winkler in Reardon (1989). 

As regards the transliteration of ancient and Byzantine names, I have 
adopted the now most common spelling of the ancient Greek novels and 
their authors (e.g. Leukippe & Kleitophon, and not Leucippe & Clitophon; 
Heliodoros, and not Heliodorus), but kept the more traditional Latin form 
for other ancient authors (e.g. Aeschylus and Nonnus). Byzantine names are 
transliterated according to their spelling in the Oxford Dictionary of Byzan- 
tium. 


PART ONE 


Narratological Analysis of 
Hysmine & Hysminias 


The purpose of this part of the study is to describe and analyse how 
Makrembolites handled his material, that is, the care that he devoted to nar- 
rative structure and narrative devices. This investigation will serve as a basis 
for the second part of the study, the analysis of Makrembolites’ mimetic 
technique. Here I wish to focus on the particular traits and qualities of the 
text and to that end discuss Hysmine & Hysminias as an individual work, 
not as an “extension” of Leukippe & Kleitophon and ancient literature. To 
completely avoid references to the novelistic tradition is, however, impos- 
sible, for example in the discussions of story, motifs, and themes. These 
aspects will be brought up and treated in further detail in Part 2. 

I will start by describing the narrative content of Hysmine & Hysminias, 
the story (1.2.1). Then I will investigate the novel’s structural aspects: 
composition (1.2.2) and textual structure (1.2.3). Next follows a chapter on 
the novel’s motifs and also the themes that those motifs express (1.2.4). I 
will then move on to narratological sub-aspects: time and space (1.2.5), 
point of view (1.2.6), and characterisation (1.2.7). 


1.1 Theoretical and methodological considerations 


The first step of a narrative analysis is to establish a description of the way 
in which a narrative text is constructed, i.e. a description of a narrative sys- 
tem. Concepts of narratology should be considered as tools, which are use- 
ful in that they enable us to formulate this description in such a way that it 
is accessible to others. Terms represent and constitute a theoretical and 
methodological approach; it is, therefore, of crucial importance to use an 
appropriate technical vocabulary to describe the constituents and techniques 
of a novel. 

The most basic concept in narratology is, of course, that of narrative. 
The word itself has been, and still is, used in different senses, and, as Gérard 
Genette has suggested, some of the difficulties of narratology may be due to 
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this ambiguity and confusion.’ Genette, whose taxonomic work has been 
highly influential since its appearance in the 1970s, separated three distinct 
notions under the term “narrative”: narrative as referring to (a) the succes- 
sion of events constituting the subject of the discourse; (b) the narrative 
statement, an oral or written discourse undertaking to tell of an event or a 
succession of events; (c) the act of narrating.? Genette emphasised that 
analysis of narrative discourse implies a study of mutual relationships, viz. 
between a discourse and the events recounted, and between the same dis- 
course and the act producing it, and he designated the three aspects of nar- 
rative by the following terms: story (histoire) for the signified or narrative 
content (the chronological order of the events), narrative (récit) for the dis- 
course or narrative text itself, and narrating (narration) for the producing 
narrative performance.? The first aspect (story) coincides roughly with the 
traditional use of the term "story"—the narrated events linked together ac- 
cording to temporal sequence and causality; the second (narrative) with that 
of “plot”—a rearranged narrative discourse, in which the chronological order 
and causal connections may have been disrupted.‘ 

Plot and story are considered basic narratological concepts, but despite 
the simple and schematic appearance, the terminology is somehow ambiva- 
lent: story borders upon subject matter or "story-stuff";5 plot, on the other 
hand, can be seen both as the intrigue and as the artistic arrangement of the 
story. The story of H&H will in this study be discussed in terms of its nar- 
rative content. Plot is used only in the word's traditional sense “intrigue”; 
the story's artistic arrangement will be discussed in chapters 1.2.2 and 1.2.3. 

Once a textual description has been established, one has the basis for 
step two: an interpretation. But as Mieke Bal points out, “an interpretation 
is never anything more than a proposal (‘I think the text means this")."? 


! Genette (1980) 25; cf. id. (1988) 13-15. 

2 Id. (1980) 25-26. 

3 Ibid. 27; cf. id. (1988) 14. 

* Genette's three-layer distinction may be compared to that of Bal (1985): fabula, story 
and text, which correspond to Genette's story, narrating and narrative. 

5 Cf. Genette’s story (1980) 27: “the signified or narrative content (even if this content 
turns out, in a given case, to be low in dramatic intensity or fullness of incident)." 

On the sometimes confusing use of plot, see e.g. Fusillo (1996) 280-281, where his- 
toire is defined as story, récit as plot; cf. also above, n. 4 on Bal. On the minimal condi- 
tions of narrativity, see e.g. E. M. Forster (1927) 82, who concluded that "the king died 
and then the queen died" is a plot, whereas “‘... and then the queen dies of grief" is a story. 
On the concept of “classical” and “unclassical plot", see now Lowe (2000) 1-99, with an 
analysis of the ancient novel in pp. 222-258. 

7 Bal (1985) 10. 
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This means that a careful textual description of a narrative may be useful to 
different people and for different purposes; we do not have to—and usually 
we do not—share the same interpretation of a text. Therefore this part of 
the study will be descriptive rather than interpretative, although I do also 
state my own views of the text. In order to find the tools that are proper for 
this particular text, I have not adopted any complete theoretical system, but 
borrow terms according to the needs of my investigation; their origin and my 
own definition are stated in each case. More detailed discussions of theoreti- 
cal approach and terminology are found in the respective chapters. 


1.2 Analysis 
1.2.1 Story 


As noted above, the story of H&H cannot be discussed without involving 
the ancient novel; the twelfth-century novelists entered a novelistic tradition 
that had already existed for a thousand years and that had been discussed 
and analysed by learned men of their own time. They drew material from 
the ancient novels, and in particular from those of Achilles Tatius and 
Heliodoros.? 

The main story-line of the novel runs as follows: the hero-narrator Hys- 
minias travels from his own city Eurykomis to another, Aulikomis, as the 
herald of the religious feast Diasia.? He meets and falls in love with the 
daughter of his host, Hysmine. After three days in Aulikomis, Hysmine and 
her parents follow Hysminias back to his hometown Eurykomis. When it 
turns out that Hysmine's parents have arranged for her to marry someone 
else, the couple elope on a ship bound for Syria. To calm a storm, the cap- 
tain of the ship sacrifices Hysmine to Poseidon, throwing her into the sea, 
and Hysminias is put ashore. He is captured by pirates, who are then cap- 
tured by Greeks, and he becomes a slave in a Greek city, Daphnepolis. Hys- 
mine is saved by a dolphin and becomes a slave in another Greek city, Arty- 
komis. After one year Hysminias travels with his master, who is the herald 
of a religious feast, to Artykomis. In the house where they are staying Hys- 
minias recognises one of the slave girls as Hysmine. Her mistress Rhodope 





8 See above, pp. 35-36. See also Bakhtin (1981) 4, 5—6 on the ancient novel genre, and 
(1984) 106 on the nature of genre. 

9 Athenian festival in honour of Zeus Melichios, celebrated on 23 Anthesterion in late 
February/early March. The Diasia is mentioned in Aristophanes, Nu. 408, and included in 
the Suda, A 752. On Zeus Melichios, see Nilsson (1950) 411—414; on the Diasia esp. p. 
412. 
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falls in love with Hysminias, who pretends to be Hysmine’s brother; 
Hysmine acts as Rhodope’s go-between. They travel back to Daphnepolis 
where, at a sacrifice, the couple’s parents appear; the families are reunited 
and Hysmine and Hysminias are released. Hysmine’s virginity is tested in 
Artykomis after which they return to Aulikomis where Hysmine and Hys- 
minias marry.!° 

The plot is not too complicated: there are no complex sub-plots and no 
evident parallel action. The text does, however, contain two “stories within 
the story”, which may well be referred to as sub-plots.!! The first is the 
episode of Hysmine's mistress Rhodope falling in love with Hysminias: she 
employs Hysmine, who pretends to be Hysminias’ sister, as her mediatrix, 
which enables the couple to meet as lovers (gradually evolving in H&H 
9.12-10.8). The second is that of the advances of Hysminias' mistress: she 
(never mentioned by name) comes on to her slave in quite aggressive and in- 
appropriate ways (8.16.4—8.17; 10.6.2—5; 10.8), but without any effects on 
the main story.!? There are also a couple of minor digressions inserted into 
the story: the story of Apollo and Daphne (8.18) and the story of the statue 
and spring of Artemis (8.7.2—5). 

As for the apparent lack of parallel action, one should not disregard the 
parallel experiences of the protagonists.!? Since the main story-line is nar- 
rated exclusively from the point of view of Hysminias, the experiences of 
Hysmine are not reported until the end of the novel (H&H 11.13-16); they 
did, however, take place during the same time as did Hysminias' experi- 
ences. In this respect, Hysmine's story may be considered a parallel sub- 
line. The importance of Hysmine's experiences in the main story-line, and 
similarly the parallelism of the protagonists’ adventures, are emphasised in 
the very text, when the priest of Apollo exhorts Hysmine to tell her part of 
the story: 

Taór' єітбит: ‘xaipo.s’ 6 iepeds poi фто: kai mpos Thy 'Yopivnv ueráyet rovs 

dpbaryovs ‘mapbéve’ Aéyov “Youivn, rà шеу Òh тєрї TovTOVi TOV vuudiov 

Tov cov exw радои and yAwoons аўто? ov ё por THY pNvoOELdH OAOKUK- 

Мосор, tv’ dAdgwrov etn por TÒ дутна.’ (H&H 11.11.1) 

‘Well done’, the priest said to me after my speech as he turned his eyes to 

Hysmine, saying, ‘Maiden Hysmine, I have heard from his own tongue what befell 


this your bridegroom; would you now like to fill out the crescent so that the whole 
narrative becomes fully illuminated for me?’ 


10 For a more detailed summary of H&H, see the Appendix. 

!! Cf. Alexiou (1977) 32. 

12 On the development of the two sub-plots, see below, pp. 150—152. 
13 Cf. Alexiou (1977) 31. 
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It may be noted that the image of the narrative as a crescent to be filled out 
by Hysmine is a central metaphor for the novel’s gradual revelation of “the 
whole truth"; on account of that, we will return to this passage later on.!4 

We should also note already here that the story contains a doubling,!5 or 
a so-called repetition with variation:!6 the first part of the story is repeated 
in a new version, when Hysminias relives his own experiences through his 
master herald. This particular structure will be discussed in further detail in 
the next chapter. 


In the story we recognise a number of novelistic constants drawn from the 
ancient Greek novels: the young couple falling in love, the travel motif with 
storms at sea, apparent death and capture by pirates, the final reunion and 
marriage. These constants constitute the generic plot that the Byzantine 
novelists inherit from their ancient predecessors. There is, however, an im- 
portant variation: the story is strikingly uneventful; the emphasis lies on the 
emotional or mental level rather than on external action.!? 

The pagan setting in a late antique world ruled primarily by Eros, the 
workings of Tyche, and the presence of other gods (in this case Zeus, Po- 
seidon, Apollo and Artemis) are other constants. The realistic geography of 
the ancient novels has, however, been replaced by an imaginary world with 
fictional cities. 

Due to the focus on the inner level, Hysminias' falling in love with Hys- 
mine, his awakening sexuality and emotional development would best de- 
scribe the subject matter of the novel. This, along with the fictional geogra- 
phy of H&H, should be seen in contrast to the ancient novel's external ad- 
ventures in the Mediterranean area. 


14 See below, pp. 246-248. 

15 [ use the term doubling in a very basic sense, to define a repetition of a passage of any 
length within the text. Cf. Morgan (1998) on narrative doublets in Heliodoros. On 
repetition and doubling in the lyrical novel, see the analyses of Freedman (1963), of which 
the concluding chapter is reprinted in Hoffman & Murphy (1988) 191-202. 

16 For the expression repetition with variation, see Lodge (1976). 

17 Cf. above, p. 47, n. 5. The eventlessness of H&H has led to frequent criticism of the 
novel as “boring”; see e.g. as early as the 17th century Huet (1670) 51—52: “rien n'est 
plus froid, rien n'est plus plat, rien n'est plus ennuyeux: nulle bienseance, nulle vray- 
semblance, nulle conduite; c'est le travail d'un escolier, ou de quelque chetif sofiste, qui 
meroite d'estre escolier toute sa vie." 
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1.2.2 Composition 


In this chapter I will describe the artistic arrangement of H&H: the opening, 
the joining together of the story’s scenes and events, and the closing. In 
chapter 1.2.3, I will discuss the strictly textual aspects of composition: the 
different text-types of narrative and their internal order and frequency. The 
aim is that these two sections together will give a detailed description of the 
novel seen from slightly different angles. 

Despite the apparently simple plot, H&H does contain disruptions of 
chronological order and causal connections. Although the episodes of the 
overall narrative structure are presented more or less as they happen, due to 
the viewpoint of the hero-narrator Hysminias, the text displays a number of 
retrospects and a number of doublings and repetitions with variation.!? The 
terminology that we need here concerns the internal reference system that 
enables backward- and forward-moving in a text. Anticipation, or prolepsis, 
prepares the reader for what will come, whereas recapitulation, or analepsis, 
reminds him of what has happened. These are, however, not the only func- 
tions of recapitulation and anticipation; they are also means of inserting 
such retardations as ekphraseis and other digressions into the plot, to create 
a bridge and thus return to the course of events. 


OPENING OF THE NOVEL 


H&H opens with a short description of the city of the hero-narrator, 
Eurykomis: 


Поли Evpixwpis кої TàÀÀa pev ауабт, бт. kai Oadacon otepavodrat kai 
потаџроїѕ катарреїта kai AcyuMor корӣ Kal трофаїѕ evOnveirar mravrobamais, 
Ta 8 els Geods evoeBys, Kal UmEp Tas ypvoas '"AOrjvas OAn Вороѕ, OAn Өдра 
Geots kai dvaOnua. Tpoxnpvoce: tas éoprás, mavnyúpeis aye, Over Ta 
прбсфора kai Ad каї rois addous Ocots. 2 Пара 87 rary TH Evpukojubi 
Karpòs Ataciwy kal KAfpos ётї rovs к]рокаѕ" kai тодто yap &0os TH TTÓAet каї 
vópos &урафо$` äv kaipós Tavnytpews ієрӣѕ, kAfjpos ёті rovs G(vyas r&v 
mpovyxóvrwv THs TOAEwWS' kai проѕ Ov б к\ўроѕ KTÉTOL, ктро& aréAAerat TH 
Aaxoven, Tpórepov écreQavopévos Tis дафутѕ. 

2 КАўро$ оў» ёт" ёрё kal стєфаџітте ую, KaddtoTé por Xapidovg, каї 
ктїръё iepòs ès AdAikwyuv. (H&H 1.1.1-1.2.1) 


The city of Eurykomis is excellent, not only because it is garlanded by the sea and 
watered by the rivers and luxuriates in meadows and flourishes with all kinds of 
delicacies, but also because it is pious to the gods, being even more than the 
golden Athens an altar, a sacrifice and an offering to the gods. It proclaims celebra- 


18 On these terms, see above, p. 50, nn. 15-16. 
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tions, it holds festivals, it sacrifices offerings to Zeus and the other gods. 2 In this 
Eurykomis the time of the Diasia is also the time when lots are cast for the heralds; 
for it is both the city’s custom and also an unwritten law that, whenever it is the 
time for the sacred festival, lots should be cast among the unmarried men in the 
prominent families in the city; and the man on whom the lot falls is sent as herald 
to the city allotted to him, having first been garlanded with laurel. 

2 Thus the lot fell on me, and I was garlanded, my dear Charidoux, and became 
the sacred herald to Aulikomis. 


The city of Eurykomis is not the central setting of the story, for it is in 
Aulikomis that the protagonists meet and fall in love and thus trigger the 
action on both internal and external levels. The description of Eurykomis 
functions (a) as a starting-point for the story of Hysminias, and (b) as a 
very short introduction of the hero himself; the reader may presume that he 
is a young, unmarried man of a prominent family. 

As soon as the reader has been informed of the hero’s name and mission, 
Hysminias travels to Aulikomis, where he is soon to arrive at Sosthenes’ 
garden. This is the place where the couple meet, and where Eros appears 
and makes them fall in love—one might say, the “true” setting of the novel. 
It is also here that the first part, more than one third, of the novel takes 
place.!? After spending three days in Aulikomis, Hysminias returns home, 
along with Hysmine and her parents, to spend three days in Eurykomis. 
After more journeys and adventures, the young lovers are reunited after 
about one year, and finally get permission to marry. The wedding is cele- 
brated in Aulikomis, in the garden of Sosthenes. The protagonists never re- 
turn to Eurykomis. The opening description thus functions as a sort of 
prologue of informational character. 

There is nothing strange about a novel opening with a description of a 
city; this is how Tatius’ novel opens, and also that of Longus.?? What we 
should note here, however, is the way in which the first-person narrator and 
an addressee are introduced. The description of Eurykomis gives the im- 
pression of a third-person narration (H&H 1.1.1), when suddenly the first- 
person narrator appears (1.2.1). In the same sentence the narrator, “I, Hys- 
minias", addresses a certain Charidoux, a fictional reader or listener. The 
presence of an addressee recalls epistolary or philosophical forms.?! If we 


19 On the division of the novel into two or three parts, and on the problems related to 
such a division, see below, pp. 92—93. 

20 See below, pp. 178-180. On different kinds of openings in literature, see Nuttall 
(1992), who moves from the Aenid (pp. 1-32) to David Copperfield (pp. 171—200). 

?! Cf, Agapitos (1991) 132, who describes the opening of H&H as an “epistolary, rather 
than narrative frame"; see also id. (1998b) 145. 
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look, for example, at the ethical essays of Plutarch, the pupil or student 
addressee is very соттоп.22 Also, an initial epistolary form may be used as 
a method of introducing a longer lecture or narrative. The opening sequence 
of H&H displays a mixture of two generic influences: that of the ancient 
novel and that of the philosophical essay in the manner of Plutarch, who 
was well known and popular in Byzantium.”4 The philosophical tone that is 
achieved in this manner is, as we will see, maintained throughout the novel 
by means of both compositional and literary devices.?5 


ADVANCING THE PLOT 


If we study the opening of the novel as the point of departure for the plot, 
we find that the element of chance and coincidence is strong. 

Hysminias is appointed herald of the Diasia by lot and sent to Auli- 
komis. The opening description of the city of Eurykomis is important only 
in this respect: the city's tradition, "the unwritten law", to cast lots for the 
election of heralds. Once Hysminias has arrived at Aulikomis, it is not a 
matter of course that he will stay with the family of Hysmine, but So- 
sthenes “was the victor" in the competition to host the herald (H&H 1.3.3; 
cf. also the repetition of this event in 9.3.1). Thus the coming meeting of the 
young couple depends on two coincidences. A third coincidence is the 
“homonymity” of the hero and heroine. It is pointed out by Hysmine at 
their first meeting (1.9.1), and thereafter mentioned another five ітеѕ.26 The 
sacrifice of Hysmine to Poseidon is another event caused by the casting of 
lots (7.12.3). The enslavement of Hysminias is described as the result of 
lots and an oracle from Apollo, 


каї xpuouós ue kai kAfjpos тали ODovAoypaoet xai тацу dodAos kal 
tpibovdos yo, каї TH deomdTy тєрї rijv oikíav peĝéàxopat, w урттцд$ kai 
kAfjpos Thy рӯи ёхартато SovAwow. (H&H 8.11.1) 


22 See e.g. Plutarch, Moralia 2, 4, 5, 12, 13, 17, 23, 25-26, 31, 40-41, 46, 51-52. 
The order of books is that of Xylander from 1570, which modern editions most often 
follow; for a list of the works in the Moralia in the traditional order, see Russell (1972) 
164-172. 

23 E.g. Plutarch, Moralia 6, 30, 42. The dialogue form is often used in a similar way, 
i.e. to introduce a longer lecture or narration; see e.g. Moralia 11 and 47. 

24 Indeed influential enough to earn a notice in ODB 3: 1687-1688, with the comple- 
mentary note of Baldwin (1995). 

25 See below, esp. pp. 181-186. 

26 H&H 1.14.1; 2.12.2; 2.13.2; 2.14.2, 2.14.3. On the names of the protagonists, see 
below, pp. 156-159. 
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and the oracle and the lot once again made me a slave, and once again I was a slave 
in triple servitude and taken off to the master's house on which the oracle and the 
lot had bestowed my servitude. 


It may be noted that Tyche is rarely mentioned as the force behind these 
machinations and that they are presented as a seemingly "natural" course of 
events. She is mentioned in a few passages towards the end of the novel, 
twice by Hysminias himself, and once by his new master (H&H 8.21.3). 
Hysminias' comments on Tyche show that she is indeed the force behind 
his adventures, even if it has not been emphasised earlier in the novel. He 
describes himself as "the exemplification of Fate, a ghost from the under- 
world, the plaything of the gods, the Erinnyes' banquet."?? He also blames 
his enslavement on Tyche: “through Fate I was the herald's slave.'?8 In the 
last passage, Tyche is presented as the force behind both the drawing of lots 
and Apollo's oracles. It is the same god, Apollo, who later delivers the ora- 
cle that the couple should be set free (10.13.3). Tyche, without being fre- 
quently mentioned, does rule the world in which Hysmine and Hysminias 
live, just as she did in the ancient novel.?? 

Tyche plays an important role in the ancient novel, often seen as con- 
nected with the passivity of the hero and heroine; the helpless protagonists 
are thrown about in a world ruled by the cruel goddess.?? It has been argued 
by Beaton that the same theme was "considerably extended" in the twelfth- 
century novels, and that the novelists took pains to create a world in which 
the initiative did not lie with the individual! The phenomenon is seen as 
related to the novel's reappearance, which by Beaton is considered a conse- 
quence of intellectual anxiety.?? Although I agree that Tyche is an important 
force in H&H,” I object to the connection made with the passive hero, and 
also to the connection made with the revival of the novel.34 Firstly, the crit- 
icism of the novel's protagonists as passive is most often anachronistic and 
out-of-date. It deals with character construction not from an ancient or 
Byzantine, but from a modern point of view. A discussion of the issue eas- 





27 H&H 8.11.2: mapaderypa Túyns éyo, veprépov ский, 6auuóvov matyviuov, 'Epw- 
vowy TpàTe(a. 

28 H&H 9.7.1: додлоѕ ёк TÚXNS TOD кт]рокоѕ. 

?9 Pace Smith (1980), who argues that Tyche plays no part in H&H, but has been re- 
placed by Eros. Cf. also Harder (2000) 68. 

30 See e.g. Billault (1991) 97-98, 107—109. 

31 Beaton (19962) 62. 

32 Тыа. On Beaton’s view of the revival of the novel, see above, p. 32. 

33 Not as important, though, as seen by Beaton, ibid. 63, with reference to Hunger 
(1980) 18-19. 

34 See Beaton (19962) 61-65, and cf. Macrides & Magdalino (1991) 151, n. 178. 
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ily turns first humorous and then patronising.’ Secondly, the power of 
Tyche in H&H does not necessarily have to be seen in relation to the exist- 
ing or non-existing intellectual anxiety of the twelfth century. There were 
indeed discussions of Tyche, both in the twelfth and other centuries,?6 but it 
may be dangerous to assume an intellectual and emotional movement on the 
basis of literary interests and tendencies. Instead, I would like to emphasise 
the literary challenge that Tyche constitutes: the opportunity to depict an 
exciting plot and grand feelings." We have already seen how, in H&H, 
Tyche has been used in an elaborate manner in the construction of the plot 
(the series of coincidences that leads to the couple's meeting, relationship 
and reunion), and how the goddess is recalled at emotional moments to un- 
derline the tragic pathos of Hysminias' experiences (e.g. H&H 8.11.2). 

When the first meeting has taken place another element is introduced to 
advance the story: the paintings in the garden of Sosthenes (H&H 2.2-9; 
4.5—16). The first painting depicts the four Cardinal Virtues, and then Eros 
seated on a throne surrounded by a crowd of people, Night and Day, birds 
and fishes. The second is a representation of the twelve months.3* The 
paintings, along with his discussions with his friend Kratisthenes, teach 
Hysminias about love and help awaken his feelings for Hysmine; they func- 
tion as somewhat enigmatic anticipations of the coming action, and they 
represent the novel's main themes: love and art. An interesting aspect of the 
paintings on the compositional level is that they advance, but at the same 
time delay, the development of the plot. They are thus an important ele- 
ment in the slow process of falling in love that H&H displays, and they also 
contribute to the spatial character of the novel.?? 

The first painting, that of Eros, provokes yet another important element: 
the dreams of Hysminias (H&H 3.1; 3.4.2-3.7; 5.1—5.4.1; 6.18; 7.18-19). 
The dreams have a double function, since they both mirror the sexual awak- 
ening of Hysminias and forebode the coming sexual and marital union. As is 
the case with the paintings, the dreams both advance and delay the devel- 
opment of the story. 

It is not until the return to Eurykomis that the external action of the 
novel is triggered: when Hysmine's parents want to marry off their daughter 
with another suitable young man the couple decide to elope. This decision 


35 For a discussion on the anti-hero concept, see below, pp. 249—250, 256. 

36 See Kazhdan & Franklin (1984) 180-182, and Agapitos & Smith (1992) 39 and n. 
79. 

37 Cf. Agapitos & Smith (1992) 39. 

38 On the construction of these ekphraseis, see below, pp. 85-86. 

3? On the concept of spatiality, see above, pp. 40—43, and below, pp. 141—142. 
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leads to the separation that will last for about one year; for about one and a 
half books (H&H 7.16—9.5) the reader is held in suspense as regards the for- 
tunes of Hysmine. 


THE DOUBLING OF THE PLOT 


A peculiarity of the plot, which is also a peculiarity of the composition, is 
the repetition of the first part of the story in the second part of the novel, 
i.e. a doubling of the story.*? In book 8 Hysminias is taken prisoner and sold 
as a slave in the city of Daphnepolis. In Daphnepolis a feast to Apollo is 
celebrated at about the same time as the Diasia was celebrated in Hysminias' 
hometown Eurykomis. Hysminias' master is sent as a herald to Artykomis, 
and Hysminias accompanies him. They are there entertained by a host 
named Sostratos, who has a young daughter, whose slave girl turns out to be 
Hysmine. The parallels are striking: the cities Daphnepolis and Artykomis 
have the same kind of relation as had Eurykomis and Aulikomis; Hysminias 
was once a herald himself; his host was called Sosthenes; Sosthenes had a 
young daughter, Hysmine etc. I will describe the two “versions” in closer 
detail in order to bring forward both the similarities and the differences. 
H&H 1.1.2-1.2 = 8.1821. In book 1, the tradition of celebrating the 
Diasia in Eurykomis, the lot that fell on Hysminias and the procession that 
sees him off to Aulikomis are described in a few paragraphs; the emphasis 
lies on his brilliant escort: 
IIpóeuu тоў iepod mrepreoteppevos baóvivo oTeQüvo, iep xvràvi, apBvan 
ceuv$y Oéxerat pe TO парєстоѕ TPOTOLTA TOLKiAN AapTadwv, KvuBarwv, 
dddwv, протєитттріюи wddv, SANs ієрӣѕ протоџтіѕ. 2 'Op01] yoüv 7 OAs, 
Kal müv TO та?ттѕ тєрї épé 0 не aomaceTal, 0 be тєрїттїттєта!, GAAOS 
дрҳєїтаі pov про тоёфь, Kal кат’ GAAos GAAov Tov OpiauBov eLvpaiver рог 
єїтої< idwv Torauóv ёроВроҳт» Kal moAvppovy 7epippeiv ue TOV ктрока.. 
(H&H 1.2.1-2) 


I came out of the temple, my head garlanded with a laurel wreath, wearing the sa- 
cred chiton and august sandal, and the bystanders welcomed me with a glittering 
escort of torches, cymbals, flares, processional songs, the entire sacred parade. 2 
The city was in a hubbub and all people there surrounded me; one man saluted me, 
another embraced me, yet another danced before my feet and one here, another there 
contrived a triumph for me; if you had been watching you would have said that a 
raging flood of river-water was pouring around me, the herald. 


40 Pointed out, but not described in any detail, by Alexiou (1977) 30; Meunier (1991) 
16; Beaton (19962) 81—84, 212-214 and (2000) 186. 
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In book 8, the tradition of Daphnepolis and the feast of Apollo are de- 
scribed at greater length and in more detail, and the herald, Hysminias’ mas- 
ter, returns to his house for dinner after the procession. The herald is here 
appointed by an oracle and not by lot, but the processions are similar, as is 
noted by Hysminias: 


Kai тлӯбоѕ тєрї Tov крука, Kal протоџті Хацтра Kai погкіАт, Kal TAA’ 
ómóca Kame karémai(e TO KNPUKELOV OY TaVTWY pueuvmuévos yù нетш 
Aaumpà Өєатро kai Хаџтрӣ TerAeTH TArjper xapitwy kai тдоџӯѕ Opjvwy 
EMANPOVLNY kai KwWKUTaY, Kal ws èv кєралиф TH pvýun THY чууут» б\т» 
kaTekepavvoBodovpny Tvkvá. (H&H 8.19.2) 


There was a crowd around the herald and a brilliant procession and all the other fun 
stuff that the office of herald had brought to me. I recalled all this in the midst of the 
brilliant theatre and the brilliant rite that was full of grace and pleasure, and I was 
overwhelmed with lamentation and grief and my whole soul was riveted by the 
memory as if transfixed by a thunderbolt. 


The master herald is also equipped with the same insignia as was Hysmi- 
nias: a laurel wreath, a tunic, and sandals (8.19.3).*! After the dinner in 
Daphnepolis comes a second procession, again reminiscent of the first one 
in Eurykomis: kat тайы 7] Aus 0р6, kai тайм» Ханлтр& тротторлтт, kai 
TáÀw Tavnyupts, Kal пали qal, Kal TAAA’ бтбта, котноўть TOUS KN- 
pukas, “once again the city was astir and once again there was a brilliant 
procession and once again a celebration and chanting and everything that 
brings honour to heralds” (8.21.4). The repetition of similar events, or as- 
pects of events, entails a certain repetition of words, which may seem 
unimaginative.*? In the light of repetition with variation as a narrative strat- 
egy it should, however, be seen as a stylistic and rhetorical effect, and not as 
a failing on the part of the author.* 

H&H 1.3 = 9.1-9.3.1. Hysminias’ arrival at Aulikomis and the “victory” 
of Sosthenes in book 1 is mirrored in book 9 by the master’s arrival at 
Artykomis and the “victory” of Sostratos. Again, the first version is com- 
paratively short and condensed, and the people’s tribute to Hysminias is 





41 Two different words are used for the heralds’ footwear: apBvAn in H&H 1.2.1; 
8.13.1; 10.15.1, and in all other cases 7ré5:Aov. Since the author refers to the same foot- 
wear both as apßúànņ and as 7réd:Aov, both are probably used in the same sense; both are 
therefore translated here as “sandal”. 

42 Hilberg (1876) points out in his introduction, p. xxii, n. 2, that GAos is used 399 
times. Other frequent words are Лаџтроѕ and, quite naturally, тала. Оп Aaumpós and its 
common use especially in H&H 8.13—9.1, see Plepelits (1989) 74, who discusses stylistic 
features in pp. 73—76. On lexical repetition, see Poljakova (1979) 108—110. 

43 On the rhetorical character of H&H, see also below, pp. 73—74 and n. 70. 
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emphasised (1.3.1—2); the details of the procession are repeated in the sec- 
ond version (9.1—9.2.1). It is interesting to note how the “victory” scene has 
been slightly, but significantly, changed: 


€$éAkovraí pe TAVTES TPOS éavroUs, €vrvxtav Tlyovuevot 7pós Ov катаћо- 
cat, ws отер ueyüXov Єк peyadns oreAMóuevov ктрока. 3 №кӣ DwoGEvns, 
kai арра pepwv avayer pot kal Ayer pe тєрї THY oikiav Kal pidoppoveirai pe 
Hada pidoripws каї elodyer pe тєрї тоу kfymov. (H&H 1.3.2-3) 


Everyone tried to carry me off for themselves, thinking that I would bring good 
fortune to my host, since I had been sent as herald on great matters from a great 
city. 3 Sosthenes was the victor and, bringing up his chariot, led me off and 
brought me to his house and took most generous care of me and showed me round 
his garden. 


Oi тӯѕ "Apruxwpidos mpodxovtes бттоўт Eevioar Tov KnpuKa, Kal Odov ёкас- 
TOS Tpos éavrOv üvÜéAkera kal j.eÜcAxerat, Kal кошт) Tis Epis Kal $uAoÉevías 
ауфи" elmo Tis (дои 

àya61 $' Epis Вротоїсі. 

3 Zoóocrparos vind Tov ày&va kai арра þépwv avayer kai тєрї THY olkíav 
HeTayet TOV KNpUKA kai ф:Хофроџєітаі тодтоу фиЛотіцдтата, бта. Kal DwoGE- 
vns ‘“Youwiav ёре mA» ‘Youivns modvted@s epidoppovncato: & парта 
péons iymreró роо vrvxfjs, kai AnOns ndxounv кратђра mev. (H&H 9.2.3- 
9.3.1) 


The leading citizens of Artykomis sought to have the herald as their guest and each 
pulled and thrust to have him entirely for themselves, and there was a fresh contest 
and a struggle over hospitality; one might say that a contest is good for mortals 44 

3 Sostratos won the struggle and, bringing up his chariot, led the herald off and 
brought him to his house and cared for him most honourably, as Sosthenes cared 
for me, Hysminias, most extravagantly, except for the matter of Hysmine. All this 
struck deep in my soul and I prayed to drink the cup of forgetfulness. 


As we can see, the second version is longer and more detailed. The fullness 
of detail is brought about by Hysminias' now external perspective: he sees 
what he once experienced and puts it in relation to his own life as he re- 
members. The events are described in the same or similar words (é$éA- 
коутаі, üyÜéAkerat, j.eÜéAkerau; ayet, араує, METAayEL; ф:Хофрорєіто, 
piàoTipws, pidoTiuorata). In passages like these we must also note the 
similar names Sosthenes and Sostratos: in the second part of the novel, 
Sosthenes has been replaced by Sostratos. The similarity of the names in the 
confusingly similar versions of the story causes a comic or ironic effect. 


44 Hesiod, Erga 24. I owe the identification of quotations of and allusion to ancient 
literature in H&H to, primarily, Gigante (1960); most of the ancient sources are also noted 
in Conca (19942). On quotation, allusion, and Quellenforschung, see further below, part 3. 
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H&H 1.8-11 = 9.3.2-9.4. The dinner in book 1 is described in detail, 
with particular care devoted to Hysmine and her actions: how she mixes and 
pours the wine, how she flirts with Hysminias. At the corresponding dinner 
at Sostratos’ house in book 9, Rhodope has taken Hysmine’s place as a 
wine pourer. The passage contains explicit comparison of the two maidens: 
Rhodope is kaA7 pev катӣ 7rap0evov aTAas, проѕ 0é ye THY ENV éketvqv 
‘Youivnv ws mpos Афродіти шио, “a lovely girl if you compare her 
with the general run of maidens, but in comparison with my Hysmine, she 
was like an ape compared to Aphrodite” (9.3.2), and it is twice pointed out 
that Hysmine was the one who poured the wine in Aulikomis (9.4.2, 9.4.3). 
In 9.4.1, there is a twitch in Hysminias’ right eye, a good omen that predicts 
the presence of Hysmine.*5 The omen and the frequent mentioning of 
Hysmine hint at the girl’s presence, a presence that is similarly represented 
through the parallels to the very first dinner in Aulikomis. 

H&H 1.12 = 9.5. The footwashing that Hysmine performs in book 1 is 
repeated in book 9, now by Rhodope. The procedure is the same: after din- 
ner, the daughter of the family, followed by three servant girls, washes the 
feet of the herald. The manner is different: Hysmine took the opportunity 
to play with Hysminias' feet, pressing, tickling and even kissing them.*® 
Rhodope does no such thing, but her performance still reminds Hysminias, 
and apparently one of the servant girls, of that first episode: 

€yà дё rà тєрї rovs Єцоў$ àvaAoywsápevos пбдаѕ ёк re XELPAV Kal xeuécv THs 

tuíjs èkeivns 'Yopivns xapievricuara 7rveüuá т: uéya каї Aiav òðvvnpòv e£ 

€uav ето ёукатшь àvéa7aca Kat daxpdwy empor» rovs opbadrpods: 3 

xai ÜepaTawis 7 Tav moÜÀv TÒ uákrpov àvéxovca про xewpàv pukpóv 

bmeoréva£cv, фттєр juuovpévr TO Tis ўҳоёѕ LoTepdpwvov, Kal otov ‘Yopivn 

Aerróv breoréva£ev, ӧтє TH mob wou Tov móða таўтт$ ёті Tis TOD ZocÓc- 

vous тралтебт< eméOAupa. (H&H 9.5.2-3) 

I, recollecting the caresses given my feet by my Hysmine’s hands and lips, gave 

vent to a great and grievous sigh from the depths of my entrails, and my eyes filled 

with tears. 3 And the servant girl who was holding the towel for the feet in her 
hands moaned gently, as though imitating the echoes of my sigh, and sighed deli- 
cately as Hysmine had done when I pressed her foot with mine at Sosthenes’ table. 


The scene’s similarities with the episode in book 1, Hysminias’ explicit 
recollections, and also the behaviour of the “servant girl”, juxtapose the two 
corresponding passages and prepare for the soon-to-follow recognition of 
Hysmine. 


45 On this allusion to Theocritus, see below, p. 266. 
46 On this passage and the different interpretations of it, see further below, pp. 280—281. 
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H&H 2.12-2.13 = 9.7.2-9.11.1 and 3.10-4.2 = 9.16. All in all there are 
eighteen dinners, or banquets, in the novel, while not all are described in de- 
tail.* There are three dinners at each private house in each of the four cities: 
Aulikomis in 1.7-11, 2.12-13, 3.10-4.2; Eurykomis in 5.9.3—5.12, 6.1.2— 
6.4, 6.15; Daphnepolis in 8.12—8.15.1, 8.20-21, 10.7-8; Artykomis іп 
9.3.24, 9.7.2—9.11.1, 9.16—9.21.1. There are also two dinners among the 
barbarians (8.4 and 8.8.2—3), and two dinners at the priest's house in Daph- 
nepolis (10.16—10.18.1 and 11.2-11.17.1). Finally the couple's wedding is 
celebrated with a banquet in the garden of Sosthenes in Aulikomis (11.18.2— 
11.19). One dinner also occurs in a dream (3.5). 

We have seen how the first dinner in Aulikomis corresponds to the first 
dinner in Artykomis, and the same may be said of the second and third ban- 
quets in the two cities. At the second dinner in Aulikomis (2.12—13), Hys- 
mine continues to flirt with Hysminias, who does not give in at dinner, but 
afterwards relives the banquet in a dream in which he returns all her ad- 
vances (3.5). At the dinner in Artykomis, Hysmine reveals herself in a letter 
(9.9), which means that the couple are now formally reunited—as they were 
informally united in Hysminias' dream in 3.5. The third dinner in Aulikomis 
(3.10—4.2) is filled with flirtation corresponding to Rhodope's kisses trans- 
mitted to Hysminias by Hysmine in 9.16. 

There are also other corresponding dinner sequences. For example, the 
first dinner in Eurykomis (5.9.3—5.12) has an analogue in book 10, the ar- 
rival dinner in Daphnepolis (10.7—8). The flirting of the first version is re- 
flected and augmented in the second, as three women now are coming on to 
Hysminias. 

H&H 4.3 = 9.21—10.4.1. The protagonists’ meeting in the garden in the 
beginning of 4.3 is first repeated in 4.21—23. The episode then appears in a 
second version in the garden in Artykomis in book 9. Both episodes are im- 
mediately followed by dreams (5.1—5.4.1 and 10.4.23), which occur on the 
last night in Aulikomis and Artykomis respectively. 

H&H 5.6-5.7 = 10.5. Hysminias’ departure from Aulikomis is mirrored 
in his master's departure from Artykomis in book 10. 

*Hxev ó Lwobevys kai тєрї тту толто тоў доратіоо yevóuevos “Yopwia 

кро’ фтсіх доу со: maga AdAikwuis про mvv: müvres CyTodaL Tov 

крука" THY kejaNTv стєфаробтті, TH xvràvi kat TH педіЛо karakoa aen, 


47 Cf. Poljakova (1979) 107, who counts 12 dinners, and Burton (1998) 208, who men- 
tions the 14 “symposia” of the novel. On the dinner motif, which will not be discussed in 
any detail here, see below, p. 227, n. 282. 
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ооу TepidvOnTL TO ктрокєгор, tva тє Kat Посєдфр aidecOh kai mvedpa 000 
Ай petayov eis Evpuxaida.’ [...] 

7 "Нко тєрї т» mbdAnv Tod ктүтоу Kal Tacav орф тў» Aùàikwpw 
токі но THY тротонтў> e€vpaivovoay wdais, коцВаћогѕ, Aapmact, 
птастасі, podo.s, avOeow, Üuvois, aradaypots kal maw ddois бта u) 
курош алла дєоїѕ apwoiwrat. 2 Kai iva un 6okà cor do€ouavetv xara шёроѕ 
KaTappytopevwy TH Adyw THY тротонттр, офто THY кали e&HAGOV 
Aùàikwuw, THY THs ‘Youlvys патріда, тӯ» kaAAvyvvawa, ws ‘OdAvpmiovikns 
каї viknoas TO mévTabAov, Kal, iva Tay uécw Tapa, тєрї тўри €uiv тко» 
Eùpúkwpw. (H&H 5.6-7) 


Sosthenes came up and, standing by the door to the chamber, said, ‘Hysminias the 
herald, see, the entire city of Aulikomis is before your door. Everyone is looking 
for you, the herald. Put the garland on your head, put on your tunic and your san- 
dals, assume your herald’s costume so that Poseidon may honour you and offer to 
Zeus a wind that will convey you to Eurykomis.’ [...] 

7 I came to the gate of the garden and saw all Aulikomis preparing a brilliant 
escorting procession for me with songs, drums, torches, flares, roses, flowers, 
hymns, ululations and everything else that is dedicated to gods, though not to her- 
alds.48 2 And so that I do not seem to you to be glory-mongering in my detailed 
account of my procession, I departed from the lovely Artykomis, fair in women, 
Hysmine’s homeland, like an Olympic victor who had been victorious in the pen- 
tathlon, and—to pass over what happened next—I came to my own city of 
Eurykomis. 


"Ефістата: Zocrparos kai фпс ‘iow то, ктру&, пӣса тд ' Aprükojus 
про TvAaY cvvekmAe0cat (ттоўта со: mpós Лафуттоли” od ё pou тєрї- 
д00тт: TO knpúkerov kai dAos küpvé yevod.’ Trehavodrar тї» кєфаћи 6 
Kýpvė, TO XiTav Kal TH TediAw катакотцеїта!, kal GAov пєр:Өєшєроѕ TO 
knpükeuov ё єт тоў доратіоу. 2 Kal тал 7 mós 6pO7y, Kal тали Opxeirat 
тб т\ўбо$ каї róv протєртттріоо lap mpóv Vaiver TH KypvK, otov kai Tov 
elowTnptov ToAvTEAH Mpoedpaive kai tva Tay péow парф, THs vews TL- 
Bávres ёкєїдєу améBnyev kai тєрї тї Aadvymodw ёуєидреба. (H&H 10.5) 


Sostratos arrived and said, ‘Look, herald, the whole city of Artykomis is at the 
door asking to sail with you to Daphnepolis. Put on your herald’s garb and take up 
your herald’s role.’ The herald garlanded his head, arrayed himself in his tunic and 
sandals and in the herald’s full panoply left the chamber. 2 Once again the city was 
in a hubbub and once again the crowd was dancing and had prepared a magnificent 
escort for the herald, as glorious as the welcome that had been offered earlier. To 
pass over what happened next, going on board ship, we left there and arrived at 
Daphnepolis. 


48 Cf. Hysminias’ arrival to Aulikomis, where he is received not as a herald but as a 
god, in H&H 1.3.1. 
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Words and formulas are repeated,*? most remarkably the elliptical formula 
that closes the passage: “to pass over what happened next ...”. The descrip- 
tions of the processions are similarly reflections of the arrival scenes, of 
which the first was Hysminias' arrival in Artykomis (1.3). Again, we may 
also note the appearance in similar positions of the names Sosthenes and 
Sostratos.50 

H&H 5.8 = 10.6. Arriving in their hometowns, the heralds go to the al- 
tars of Zeus and Apollo respectively. 


Ото Toivuv, ойто Aapmpós, ойто duAoT(Quos, офто Jac.Aukós ёт avTov 
ко Bwpov Zeviov Atos, kai por соуєітєто пау то cuvenTrAcdoav é£ ADALKW- 
шдоѕ. (H&H 5.8.2) 


So I came with such splendour, such honour, such imperial pomp to the altar of 
Zeus god of strangers and the entire group that had sailed with me from Aulikomis 
accompanied me. 


ʻO pev otv 84 кро каї bea mórgs épós avv rois è$ `Артукошдоѕ cuvex- 
mAevoaow èni Tov тоў Aadviov Bwpòv ката то elOicpevov rois küpv£t yéyo- 
vev: éyà òè aiv бсо: TH кроки cvve£enAeDcapev eis "Aprükojuv тєрї THY 
oikiav Tod дєстдтох yeyóvauev: (H&H 10.6.1) 


The herald, my master, together with those who had sailed from Artykomis, made 
for the altar of him who wears the laurel, as is customary for heralds. I, with those 
of us who had sailed with the herald to Artykomis, went to my master's house. 


The now subordinate position of Hysminias is underlined in the second 
version as he, together with Hysmine, goes to the house, where he is at- 
tacked by his lovesick mistress. 

H&H 5.15-5.20 = 10.9.3-10.15. When Hysminias has returned to 
Eurykomis, his and Hysmine's parents go to the altar of Zeus to make sac- 
rifices, first in 5.15.1, then repeated in 6.5.2 and 7.1.1.5! The time formula 
used in book 5 is repeated in book 10, when the same procedure takes place 
in Daphnepolis: 

Tlepi ёё трітто pvdakny THs vukrós Zocrparos cvv 'Родотт kai ócomórais 

ёроїѕ mepi Tov Bwpòv diavuxtepevovow, “тшту дє kayw rois 0eomóraus ката 


49 H&H 5.6.1 (i800 co. тёта А?\кошѕ трд TUAdV) = 10.5.1 (доо cou, Kypvé, 
тбса mods `Артокощшѕ трд полду); 5.6.1 (Thv Kepadyy oTepavwðnTi, TH xvni 
kal TQ T€0(Ào KaTaxoounOnt., Хоу mepidvOnTL TO KNpvKELOV) = 10.5.1 (с? бё por 
mepidvdnTe TO ктрокє:оу kal Gros Knpvé yevod KTA); 5.7.1 (то›кїАт> pot THY тро- 
портӯр e€vpaivovoav) = 10.5.2 (тоу mporeunTýpiov Мацтрёу Vpatver TH ктроки). 

50 Cf. above, р. 58. 

5! H&H 5.15.1: тєрї ё rpirqv pvdakhy Tis vukrós; 6.5.2: пали оўу 6 соруб 
r&v Ovpatwy Kaipos; 7.1.1: Єттєї дє каї бонатшь кагроѕ, Kal паћи KTA. 
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dovrAous émóuevoi aov adbrots дєстдта:ѕ тєрї TOV Bwpòv каї трїтоф$а kai 
dagunu yeyóvapev. (H&H 10.9.3) 


About the third watch of the night Sostratos, with Rhodope and my masters, went 
to keep vigil at the altar while Hysmine and I followed our masters in our roles as 
slaves and came with them to the altar and the tripod and the laurel tree. 


Again, the similarity in the shaping of the episodes underlines the subordi- 
nation of the protagonists. The drama of the scene 6.10—11, when the sac- 
rifice is snatched by an eagle and Panthia laments her daughter’s fate, is 
partly reflected in the parents’ laments and the final reunion in book 10. 


Traditionally, repetition and recapitulation are used to remind the reader of 
previous events, or to emphasise particularly important points of a story. 
In Н&Н this is not their main function. For example, recapitulations often 
follow directly upon the event itself,>? and the frequency is extreme: almost 
half of the novel consists of repeated material, story-wise or lexically.53 

The story takes place again at another, but in a way the same, place: 
Daphnepolis has the same customs as Eurykomis, and Artykomis is an ana- 
logue to Aulikomis. The sequence of events in the two parts is almost the 
same: the same number of dinners, the same rituals and procedures.5^ There 
are, of course, also differences, primarily the now subordinate position of 
the hero and heroine: they are now slaves, not only to Eros, but to "real" 
masters. This state mirrors the enslavement to Eros in book 3.55 

The ekphraseis, the detailed descriptions of Hysmine's flirtation, and the 
erotic dreams of the first part of the novel have been replaced in the second 
part by long dialogues and monologues, some detailed description and the 
sub-plots of Hysminias' mistress and Rhodope. The protagonists are forced 
to see themselves from a new (sub-) perspective, which is underlined by 
means of the mentioned sub-plots. As Hysmine tries to convince Hysminias 
(H&H 9.19, 9.22), they have to adjust to their subordination in order to 
pass the “trial” and be reunited; the period in slavery may be seen as a vari- 
ation of the more traditional adventures and trials in the ancient novels. The 
doubling of the plot thus emphasises the ritualistic nature of the slavery 
episode. 


52 E.g. Hysminias' retelling of events to Kratisthenes in H&H 1.14 and 2.14.2. 

53 Poljakova (1979) 106; Poljakova discusses repetitions of situations and lexical repeti- 
tions in pp. 106—110. See also Meunier (1991) 15-17. 

54 Cf. Beaton (1996?) 84, who argues that the second part runs in close parallel with the 
first, but with significant displacements in time, place, and action. 

55 Beaton (19962) 84. 
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REPETITION WITH VARIATION 


In addition to the doubling of the plot, the novel contains a large number of 
repetitions with variation. Passages are repeated in the same or in a slightly 
different manner, functioning as a kind of internal reference system—most 
often as recapitulations, but sometimes also as anticipations. In all, there are 
ten regular recapitulations: H&H 1.14.1—3; 2.14.2-3; 3.3.2; 5.5.1-2; 6.12; 
8.10; 8.13; 8.16.23; 9.13; 11.3-10. They vary from brief, but most often 
detailed, summaries of events such as dinners to long recapitulations of the 
whole story. They are all retellings of events that the reader already knows 
of. That is not really the case with the story of what happened to Hysmine 
after she was thrown overboard at sea (11.13-16). It has, however, been 
hinted at in her letter to Hysminias: 


‘Yopivn тарӣёџоѕ "Таши TH ёрастӯ xatpew. "Гоша Өєшотет, tobt ws 
"foytvqv riy» сӯи deriv Валасотѕ Єрїттато, каї myn kai Tó£ov `Артешдоѕ, 
rapÜévov beds, тарӨёуо co. ra)rqv парєфолаѓато: (H&H 9.9.1) 


The maiden Hysmine to her lover Hysminias, greetings. Hysminias son of The- 
misteus, know that a dolphin rescued your Hysmine from the sea, and that the 
spring and the bow of Artemis, the virgin goddess, have preserved her a virgin for 
you. 


The letter is a kind of recapitulation—it deviates backwards from the time 
of narration—but at the same time it has a proleptic function,56 hinting at 
the full story told by Hysmine in book 11: 


ётєї 8 é£eoQevbovrünv eis Oadaccav, дєАфір émi vàróv pe Déxerat, rois 
красі KuBLioT@v Kal OXos kovows vnyópevos: [...] Emet è jòn THY узуу 
ameptowy тоїѕ k)pact, шеракіоу Єфїттатаї шо: yuuvov (emt deAdivos ёстоѕ 
Kai айтб) kai Xeipá po. mporeiver kal AaBov ёті тўи xépoov ebayer pe, Kal 
mrepvéapevov roiv Toboiv (jv yàp mrepwróv Tw móðe) àmémrQ pov rv 
ó$6aAuóv. (H&H 11.13.2-11.14.1) 


When I was cast into the sea, a dolphin took me on his back as it plunged through 
the waves and swam on lightly. [...] When I was at the point of breathing out my 
soul into the waves, a naked youth appeared before me (he was also standing on a 
dolphin); he stretched out his hand to me and, taking hold of me, brought me to 
dry land; then, fluttering his feet (for both feet were winged), he flew away from my 
sight. 


Hysmine's rescue has also been anticipated in Hysminias' dream in book 7: 


56 On the function of the letter in the Komnenian novels, see Harder (1997b). 
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'O 8 érrepi£aro roiv moDoiv kai катй péra TeAáyn yevóuevos eumimrer rois 
küpaci kai Xopei pos BvOdv kai uer! oU TOAD pot тами ёфїсттата THY 
‘Yopivnv &véxov тро Tav Xeupàv [...]. (H&H 7.19) 

He [sc. Eros] took wing with his feet and darting to the middle of the ocean 


plunged into the waves and sank down to the deep and not long after appeared be- 
fore me again, holding Hysmine in his hands [...]. 


The reader, used to the conventions of the ancient novel, may suspect that 
this mirrors a real event, and that Hysmine is actually saved—whether by 
Eros or in some other way.5? The passage also shows that Eros’ nakedness 
has a double function: it is not just a weapon aimed at the fish, as was ex- 
plained by Kratisthenes (2.11.3), but also a means of opposing Poseidon. 
Even if Poseidon succeeded in forcing the captain to sacrifice Hysmine to 
the sea, Eros saved her. He did answer Hysminias’ prayer in book 7: 707 
co. katpós Kal TH yuvecer TOD сюџратоѕ ypyoacba Kad бАт$ `Aupı- 
tpitns kai Посєддроѕ avroð, “now it is time for you to use the naked- 
ness of your body against Amphitrite herself and Poseidon too” (7.17.7). 

The anagnorismos of Hysmine is anticipated also in a few other pas- 
sages in book 9, so that the recognition is gradually revealed. First, Hysmi- 
nias’ right eye gives a start (H&H 9.4.1), a good omen which according to 
the ancient tradition is a sign that one will meet a good friend or a beloved.58 
Then he thinks he recognises Hysmine in one of the slave girls (9.5.3), 
which makes him lie sleepless and wonder: 

‘ap’ ди ‘Youivn;’ Хушу mpós éavróv: ‘AAA’ ёк xeipàv. йтєттатӨт TovTwY 

uv, kai єртї коВєри]тоо bquiov про TovTwy éuàv éAeewüv дфда\ифу 

eLeapevdovyOy rois конатш. 3 `АМа Zevs, GAA’ "Epws thy kópmv ёррдсато, 

Kai тауто Exe. татти AdAikwpis’ odde yap Єтї кокф kai ёоулєіа TavT HY 

éowoavto.’ (H&H 9.6.2-3) 


I said to myself, ‘Surely it was Hysmine? But she was torn from these hands of 
mine, and before these pitiable eyes of mine she was cast into the waves by the 
hands of the murderous helmsman. But Zeus, but Eros has rescued the girl and 
now certainly Aulikomis shelters her. They would not have saved her for misery 
and servitude.’ 


We may note how Hysminias hints at the truth without knowing it, and 
how he misinterprets Eros’ actions: the god has indeed saved Hysmine “for 
misery and servitude”. The next day he once again sees the girl and is re- 


57 But cf. in opposition to this, the reaction of Hysminias: rà 8° joav парта kai там 
Oveiot дооћє0оутєѕ “Epwrt, “all this, once again, was but a dream in the service of 
Eros" (H&H 7.19). 

58 On this allusion to Theocritus, see below, p. 266. 
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minded of Hysmine (9.8.1), and shortly afterwards he receives the letter 
from another slave girl with the words ¿£ "Youlvns тарӨероу ofjs épo- 
pévs kai vOv éufjs óuoboUuAov тоўтб сог TO ётистбћор, “this letter is 
for you from the maiden Hysmine, your beloved and now my fellow slave” 
(9.8.4). There are thus three basic steps in the anagnorismos: the first sight 
of the girl who looks like Hysmine, the second sight of the same girl, and 
finally the letter that confirms the reader’s and Hysminias’ own suspicions. 

There are no regular anticipations in the novel, but there are a few more 
passages that mirror and anticipate future events. The bad omen at the sac- 
rifice in book 6, when an eagle swoops down from the sky and seizes the 
sacrifice (H&H 6.10), mirrors three events: the unsuitable marriage between 
Hysmine and the young man that her parents have found for her; the elope- 
ment of Hysmine and Hysminias; the sacrifice of Hysmine to Poseidon at 
sea. Another series of proleptic passages are those that concern the protag- 
onists’ wedding. After Hysminias has seen the paintings of Eros in the gar- 
den he experiences a dream in which Hysmine “recruits him for Eros’ ser- 
уісе”.59 Hysminias is “given” to Hysmine by Eros himself with the words 
čxeis ёрасту, “you have your lover" (3.1.6). The passage obviously 
marks the awakened erotic feelings of Hysminias. The next night Hysminias 
dreams that he marries Hysmine: 


“AAAos тастода катетт&є, vuudocroNrjsas TavtTnv Aaympós kai ф:Лотіроѕ 
vuppaywyncas, kai crepavocas но THY "тшт ueyaAompemás соуєкабісє 
каї TpameCav парєтіӨєто каї Tov Uuévatov бє kai TOUS ёротаѕ ётЛаттє тєрї 
Thy Tpameav òpyovpévovs kal TraiCovras бта. TraiCovow ёротєѕ. (H&H 5.2) 
Another dream set up a bridal chamber, preparing a brilliant bridal procession for 
the girl, escorting her honourably, and crowning Hysmine together with me mag- 
nificently; it sat us down together and laid out a table and sang the marriage song 
and conjured up Erotes dancing around the table and sporting in the way that 
Erotes do. 


The dream may be seen as a kind of guarantee of the coming wedding, and as 
we will see, the vocabulary here anticipates the description of the actual 
event in 11.19. Another dream of Hysminias hints at the wedding and union 
in a less obvious way. It is worthwhile to quote the whole passage, includ- 
ing the description of Hysminias’ mood after Kratisthenes has promised to 
arrange the elopement: 

17 'O pév oiv Kpariobevns ёЁўАбє Tod ðwpariov, ёуф 9 GAos єтїї Thy кАйт» 

avaxdibeis dAas etxov Aoyicpav Oadacoas émkAv(ovcas pov THY yrvyrjv, kai 


59 H&H 3.1.4: rodrov ёоо\оурафтсо. On the word dovAoypadew, see below, p. 
112, п. 238. 
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ws vads év саћа karekvuaroUju kai кА\ўдо 2 NYLwWunY, ёҳалрор, ederAtwy, 
ébappovv, dros пити hòovås каї PoBov peoTos TO èv yap émirvxetv сфодра 
pov катєсалиє THY чууут, TO $' ümorvxeiv kai №ар катёсєієу. 

18 "Ev uécois д7 тошто Tots kúpacıv, év OAats Gadaooats Kal kAUOovt, 
imvos pov Tovs дфбаћџооѕ Tepikéxvrat, Kal TAHOos о?к єў GpLOpovpevov Opa 
тєрї TO Swyatiov veavioxwy каї mapÜévov eoTepavwuevwy родо Tas кє- 
$aAás, Tas Xeipas cvvdovpevwy @аААтАо ката ceipàv Kal uéAos адбитшр 
otov Eewfjves dover kai nv TÒ uéAos “EpwTos Üuvos kai ‘Adpodirns éyKa- 
pia: то 8 dopa Kad’ buévatov ўдєто Kal otov emi таттатш Gdovow “Epwres. 2 
To uv oiv ò тА\ўбо$ дє TO pEAOS, Kal pov THY улууу hõovis ётАтроо Kal 
XápıTos ёрштукў$, Kal Тит бА\о$ [Epws] ws exBeBaxxevpevos Ё ёротоѕ. 3 ‘Ev 
Meow TOUTW TH соцшкто Xopà TH Ааитрф TH Xapievri, ev uécois стєфа- 
vois, év uécats wdais, év шёстоцѕ ёротікоїѕ ueAoDr]uagiw брф kai тай) ёкєї- 
vov Tov ep bWnAod Tod didpov Kabjpevov “Epwra Вас:М№кѕ écraAuévov 
Kal тї “Youivny Tis xeupós peOeAKomevov' ёуй Ф бАо$ eLeOayByOnv iov. 4 
'O ё pot фто “Yopwia, idov Thv "Кошто exets,’ kal Thy xeipa толтт$ TH 
deta pov ҳєірі mapabets атёттт pov ràv офбалифи, каї rovs Ürvovs Tvp- 
peOeAKOuevos. (H&H 6.17-18) 


17 So Kratisthenes left the chamber and I stretched out completely on the couch 
while I had a whole sea of thoughts heaving through my soul, and I was like a ship 
tossed around by waves and storms; 2 I despaired, I rejoiced, I was terrified, I grew 
bold, I was completely full of happiness and fear; the thought of success gladdened 
my soul exceedingly, the thought of failure dejected me excessively. 

18 In the midst of these billows, these seas and storms, sleep overwhelmed my 
eyes and I saw in my chamber an innumerable host of youths and maidens, their 
heads garlanded with roses, their hands linked in line, and singing a tune such as 
the Sirens sing. The tune was a hymn to Eros and an encomium of Aphrodite. The 
song was like a wedding ode, such as the Erotes sing in a bridal chamber. 2 The 
throng sang the melody and filled my soul with pleasure and passionate delight. It 
was as though I was completely in an erotic frenzy. 3 In the midst of this brilliant, 
graceful mingled throng, in the midst of the garlands and the song, in the midst of 
the passionate melodies, I saw once again seated on his lofty throne Eros, clad in 
imperial robes, and leading Hysmine by the hand. I was totally astonished at the 
sight. 4 He said to me, ‘Hysminias, see, you have Hysmine’, and put her hand in 
my right hand; with that he flew away from my sight, taking sleep with him. 


We should note here how the imagery of the stormy sea (6.17.1 and 6.18.1) 
anticipates the coming storm and sacrifice, still unknown to Hysminias the 
hero, but certainly known to Hysminias the narrator.©° The mentioning of 
the Sirens in 6.18.1 probably has the same function: it is not primarily an 
allusion to the Homeric еріѕойе,6! but rather emphasises the imminent 


60 Cf. also Hysmine’s paradoxically expressed feelings for the dolphin in H&H 11.13. 
61 Cf. Conca (19942) 598, n. 14, with a reference to Od. 12.41—45. 
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threat of the ѕеа.62 The words of Eros, ‘Youwia, до? тӯр ‘Topivny €xes, 
"Hysminias, see, you have Hysmine", should be compared to his words to 
Hysmine in H&H 3.1.6, éxeis растр, “you have your lover.” 

Eros hands over Hysmine to Hysminias once more, again in a dream, af- 
ter Hysminias has been put ashore and fallen asleep on the beach. The first 
part of the passage has already been quoted above, as an anticipation of 
Hysmine's rescue; let us now look at the closing of the passage: 


[...] тти "Yeutvqv üvéxov тро Tv xepàv kai ws ёк Oaracons vypàv kal 
AeAovuévqv rais Харт, kai rais ёраїѕ ravrats epot паратіӨєтаг yw Ф ws 
Thy ‘Youivnv AaBwv id’ 150vfjs é£avéarqv ràv vmvàv: rà $ тта» mávra каї 
пали Ovetpot bovAevovres "Epori. (H&H 7.19) 


[...], holding Hysmine in his hands, damp from the sea and washed by the Graces, 
and placed her in these hands of mine. But I, just as I took hold of Hysmine, woke 
up from my dream in delight. And all this, once again, was but a dream in the ser- 
vice of Eros. 


It is not just a dream, as it turns out later, and the passage prepares for the 
reader's assumption that Hysmine has been or will be saved. Finally, we 
have the real wedding, when Hysmine is handed over by Eros for the third 
and last time. The wedding is described in a highly rhetorical manner, repeat- 
ing and recalling previous passages and events: 


Kai ойтоѕ e£ `Артокошдоѕ ушбиєба тєрї тӯи `Avàikwuw kai Ovouev roUs 
yápovs TOAVTEADS Ev нетш TH TOD DwoGEvous ктт, év éxelvy тралтебт каї 
фрќаті, ots трфтоь épwrixhy пастадо катєтт&&цеба.. 

19 ‘Opén yoðv тйта тб ‘AvAikwuts, buvodaa кротодса yaipovoa, 
òpxovuévn про THs пастадоѕ, про TOD vuuo vos, про THY vuudiev тифу, 
фёт> vpevatoy ábovca, ЄтїбаАашоь аћаћабоуса kai Aapmpov ayaddAopevn 
уаш\ор. 2 Tis оўу обто каї rijv podcay Adds kai Ti $wvijy peyaddpwvos 
kai THY yA@ooay àrriwkevouévqy xov WS TA TOAAG kai kourevouévqv vmó- 
cepva, ws karaCoypaoeiv TH Adyw rovs yápovs Kal бАоу$ avrovs diaypade- 
сда; 3 ©єфь ту бутш éxeivn maarás, "Hpas yápos kai `Афродіттѕ vvudov. 
‘Eye Ò éxatpov ото AauTpós kai Мау idotiuws vuupootorovpevos, Kal 
BGAAov Ort Kat THY ‘Topivnv “Epws соуєиоцфостблтає pot TOAUTEAMS Kat 
Вас:Мк@ѕ cuvexabice Kal дєуаХотретФ$ por cvvertepavwoev. 4°AXA’ nù- 
xópmv тёра$ rà THs TpameCys є0рєїи Kal и? тоу "Epwra тӯи huépav ёшотса 
riv vixta Cjr&v, kai тд Tis Kwpwdias шкрдь» vraAMáÉas Urey Odpica ‘a 
Zed BaciAe0, TÒ ҳрӯра THs T]uépas боор.’ 


62 Cf. H&H 7.10.5 where the ship is about to be wrecked: бутш vats avn vekpo- 
mroumos els " А:доо ueráyovca, dvTws пастаѕ `Афродіттѕ каї Персєфдитѕ vuuoov, 
буто pvOevopevyn Lerpyv, “truly this ship is the funerary vessel that conveys us to 
Hades, truly it is Aphrodite’s bridal bower and Persephone’s marriage chamber, truly it is 
the Siren of the myth.” Cf. also L&K 1.8.2; 3.10.3; 6.10.4. See also below, p. 264. 
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Д a ^ + е А ^ , , 
20 Орто uev ovv po. rà THY yapwv отер THY 'Ортроо peyañopwviav, 
отер Tücav podoav, тєр mücav улёссау kareoTOLouévqv prropuás. 


(H&H 11.18.2-11.20.1) 


And so we came from Artykomis to Aulikomis, where we celebrated the wedding 
magnificently, in the middle of Sosthenes' garden, at that very table and fountain 
where we had first laid the foundations of our erotic bridal chamber. 

19 So the whole city of Aulikomis was in a state of excitement, singing, ap- 
plauding, rejoicing, dancing before the bower, before the bridal chamber, before us 
the bridal couple, singing the wedding ode, chanting the marriage songs, and creat- 
ing a glorious marriage scene. 2 Whose muse is so sweet, whose voice so elo- 
quent, whose speech usually so refined in the Attic style and eloquent in the ap- 
propriate manner that he can depict in words the wedding and describe it in its en- 
tirety? 3 That was truly a bower of the gods, Hera's wedding, Aphrodite's bridal 
bower. I rejoiced to be arrayed so brilliantly and honourably for the bridal proces- 
sion, and even more so because Eros escorted Hysmine for me in splendour and 
made her sit beside me in imperial magnificence and crowned her with me in glory. 
4 But I prayed that the banquet would reach its conclusion and by Eros, I hated the 
day and sought for night and, changing the words of the comedy a little, I 
whispered, *O king Zeus, how drawn out are day's affairs.' 

20 And so my wedding defied the grandiloquence of Homer, every muse and 
every tongue made eloquent by rhetoric. 


The wedding is described with words similar to those used in the descrip- 
tion of the dream in 5.2.63 The passage also repeats, in 11.19.1, the festive 
processions that Hysminias has experienced so many times already. The 
expression `Афродіттѕ vuudov, “Aphrodite’s bridal bower” has been used 
earlier, then in a negative context.“ The change in the word's connotations 
may symbolise a restoration of the erotic balance: the couple are reunited, 
not in Hades but in the garden of Sosthenes, where Eros first gave them to 
each other. 

The repetition of Hysminias' festival experiences is indeed conspicu- 
оиѕ.65 The processions have already been described several times throughout 
the novel with the same vocabulary, starting with H&H 1.2.1 (departure 
from Eurykomis) and 1.3.1—2 (arrival at Aulikomis): 5.7; 5.8; 8.19; 8.21.4— 
9.3; 9.4.3-9.5; 10.5; 10.7. 


63 Especially the beginning of the passage: GAAos 7acrába катёттёє, vupdoo- 
то\саѕ татти AauTpós Kal ф:Лотіцос vuupaywyhoas, каї arepavocas pot riv 
"орото peyadompemas cvvexadice kai rpámeCav парєтібєто krÀ. For the whole pas- 
sage and translation, see above, p. 66. 

64 Of the stormy sea in H&H 7.10.5; cf. L&K 5.16.3-6 (in an erotic context). 

65 See above, pp. 57-58, 60-62. 
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A similar repetition may be seen in Hysminias' dreams of Hysmine, in 
which her behaviour is paraphrased (H&H 3.4.2—7; 3.5.1—6). We will look 
in closer detail at the first example. 


äv Aim Tov дактућор, avTiOA.ByoeTar yevvaiórepov. “AANA Aue x6és. 
Nai 6A.BérTw kai тал. “Av Orin, ONiBjoerav el 3 où Odie, OALBroeTaL. 
3 " Av tov móða TavTns emOjnon ноу TH поді, roiv Todoiv ёу® mpoceMLONTw 
Tov érepov: av *xaípots' eim, *'ékarovraxaipots! axovoel äv TO проскоутџра 
клет, TpooxvvynOycetar pavepas’ äv mpoekpoph pou то? поттріоо, SAnv 
ёкрофттш тї kópnv а0тдѕ" 4 av érréym THY кока, Kal THY ҳєіра THs кӧртѕ 
тф ToTHplw cvvepeAxvoouat Gv Tovs Tróbas TUvEXN kai avvéxovca OAIBN kai 
Өл:Вооса Pdf kai ф:Лодса кАёттт TO piànpa, соёо Kayw kai OAiyw Kal 
OABwv duro, TAY odx dTOKAeWw TO pinua: 5 äv yapyadion pov Tov 
тбф$а, катауаруаћсо THY кӧрти aùTós, kai пєісш TavTny e& Ndovijs ava- 
каууата kai ёршто$° av peta TÒ detmvov ауто Tov móða, av devtépa тоў 
maTpòs épxouévm povwðÀ THs unTpos, ёт:Ла Зона: Tod TAqyévros Todds, 6 
KaTagiAnow TÒ Tpadya, THY TANyHY то\әтрауно»ттш, бттттш rà прдсфора 
фарџака, катєт:Өђсю тадта, Tiv ovAnY KaTapaddgw mücav iarpwós, 
EMLOTNMOVIK@S Epevvnow kai OAnV iácopat. 7 О?кёті Tov Өзб» 0oé£o тод 
"Epwros, о?кєті каторє:дис сона: Tov тарбероь, окт: TOY софрора кат- 
є‚рюрєубсораи Kal TAAA’ ómóca рї Tov “Epwra тётоьба. “Av rà прбофора 
TH voxti (тот, соукоцитӣђсоцо: тӯ mapOévw, kai výðvpov Tov ®тьоь 
avaxnpvéw поштікоѕ. “Ндт ё por rots офдалџоїѕ стєрдєтол, kal dy kot- 
рро. (H&H 3.4.2-7) 


If she squeezes my finger, she will be squeezed more firmly in return. But she did 
squeeze it yesterday! Very well, let her squeeze it yet again; if she does, she will be 
squeezed; but if she doesn’t, she will still be squeezed. 3 If she puts her foot on 
mine, I'll add my other foot to the two already there. If she says, ‘Welcome’, she 
will hear ‘A hundred times welcome.’ If she greets me surreptitiously, she will be 
greeted openly. If she drinks from the cup before me, I'll drink the whole girl down 
myself. 4 If she holds the goblet back, I'll grab hold of her hand as well as the 
goblet. And if she keeps hold of my feet, and squeezes them as she holds them, and 
as she squeezes them kisses them, and as she kisses them steals other kisses, then I 
too will keep hold and squeeze and as I squeeze will kiss; except that I will not 
steal my kiss. 5 If she tickles my foot, I too will tickle the girl, and I will make her 
burst out laughing from pleasure and passion. If at dinner her foot hurts, if as she 
goes out behind her father she is separated from her mother, I will take hold of the 
sore foot, 6 I will kiss the hurt, I will make a fuss of the wound, I will ask for the 
right ointments, I will put them on, I will soothe the scar like a doctor, I will 
make a learned investigation and I will make it all better. 7 I won't put up with 
Eros' wrath any more, I won't be reproached any more for my virginity, I won't be 
made fun of any more for my chastity, and all the other things, by Eros, that I have 
put up with. If she is looking for what is appropriate for the night, I will go and 
sleep with the maiden and I will proclaim in poetic manner that sleep is sweet. But 
sleep is already being poured over my eyes, I am already falling asleep. 
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The incidents that Hysminias refers to took place in books 1 and 2: 1.8.3—9; 
1.12.3-4; 2.12-13. The dream in book 3 includes an inversion: Hysminias 
will now repeat all the actions that Hysmine has performed, and to which he 
previously responded negatively. Accordingly, this is not just repetition 
with variation, but a case of elaborate amplification. Let us look at each ac- 
tion that Hysminias claims he will perform, and at its previous version. 

1. He will squeeze her finger. Hysminias’ finger was squeezed in 1.11.3: 
mporeivw тӯи Xeipa. AafBetv, т є rov SaxTvAov EmMOALBeEL pov Kal GAl- 
Bovoa aTéve, kai púonpa Aerróv ws єк Kapdias voa, “I held out my 
hand to take the cup and she pressed my finger, and as she did so she 
moaned and breathed a gentle sigh as if from the heart.” This is also one of 
the events that will happen later: Hysmine’s hand will be squeezed by Hys- 
minias in 4.1.3. 

2. He will squeeze her foot. Hysminias’ foot was squeezed in 1.9.1: каї 
Tov móða тайтт$ єтї TOV Emon ётітєдєікє каї TpocETEBALBEV Ed’ бето» 
уф TOD тбиато$ eror, “and she placed her foot against mine, and kept it 
there for as long as I drank from the cup.” This too will come true: Hysmi- 
nias will squeeze Hysmine’s foot іп 4.1.1-2. 

3. He will say “a hundred times welcome”. At the very first meeting in 
1.8.3, Hysminias is bidden welcome by Hysmine: кєў ovv ў mapbévos kai 
таратібєцёрт мо TO ToTHpLoy ‘yatpo.s’ UVTEWiOUpiceD: yw Ò àkovcas 
«пои ovdev, “so the girl came up and, placing the cup beside me, whis- 
pered, ‘Welcome.’ I heard her, though I made no reply.” 

4. He will greet her openly. Hysmine calls Hysminias “herald with the 
same пате” іп 1.8.3, and repeats the epithet in a greeting in 2.12.2: ўкє 7] 
корт] Kipydoa Kal “даро, cvvovupé шог ктр? UrreyOdpice, “the girl 
came up to pour out the wine and ‘Welcome, herald with the same name as 
mine,’ she whispered.” Unlike her, he will not whisper but speak openly. 

5. He will “drink the whole girl down” if she first drinks from his cup. 
This is the only event that has not yet taken place; it will, however, occur in 
book 5 (5.10.35.11). Hysminias will then “drink down the girl” in 5.11.4 
and 5.12.3. 

6. He will grasp her hand if she holds back the cup. The episode of 
Hysmine holding back the cup took place in 1.9.2-3, and it ended in the 
girl’s shame and her parents’ reproaches. 

7. He will play with her feet. Hysmine played with the herald’s feet in 
1.12.3-4; Hysminias recalls this event in 5.14.2-3. 

8. He will take care of her hurt foot. In 2.14.1 Hysmine pretends to 
stumble over her foot, so that she gets a moment alone with Hysminias to 
say TeloOnT. TH татр, "obey my father." There is a sexual connotation 
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hidden here. Hysmine refers to her father saying "let us make due offerings 
to the night", rà mpoopopa тӯ vuKTi (2.13.3). This is at first, of course, un- 
derstood as sleep, but when Hysminias says in 3.4.7 “if she is looking for 
what is appropriate for the night (rà трбтфора TH ууктї), I will go and 
sleep with the maiden [...]”, we understand how he, and possibly Hysmine, 
understood her father.® 

9. He will no longer put up with Eros’ wrath or be made fun of for his 
chastity: Eros expressed his anger in the dream (3.1). Kratisthenes made fun 
of Hysminias’ ignorance (1.14.5) and reproached his chastity (Sophrosyne) 
(2.14.46). 

So all the actions that Hysminias describes here have already been en- 
acted (with the exception of no. 5), but in a slightly different manner and in 
different situations. The amplification of textual elements most probably 
signifies an augmentation of emotional and sexual intensity. We must also 
note that the same events have already been retold by Hysminias in regular 
recapitulations, and furthermore, that yet another paraphrase of the “same” 
series of events appears in H&H 3.5.1-6. 


There are other examples of similar repetitions or doublings. In H&H 4.25, 
4.21.34 is repeated in a compressed and negated version: 


Kai тай xaredidovy айттуу, kai madw cuvéopiyyov каї GAny etAxov Tpds 
ати, Kal трд$ THY Woyxnv peTeBiBaCov, Kal rois daxTvAOLs KaTEBALBOV, каї 
dAnv karéðakvov, OAnY aveppdpovy rois xElAEoL Kal OAOS CANDY WS KLTTOS 
guveÎyov кутаріттоу" 4 тузєтАєкбит TH кбрт, TvveppiCovunY avrf) kai тӯи 
vow é(jrovv кошосасдӣа: kai Tj0cNov ÓNqv катафауеї» kal OAqv айтти 
катєрєоуєсбда` GAnv уои тєрї TÒ XeiAos Kal ws ёк aíugAov тод xeiAovs THs 
кортѕ MEAL yAvkáCov érpuycv rois xelAcow. (H&H 4.21.3-4) 


And I embraced her again and clasped her again and held her very close to me and 
quite transported her into my soul and squeezed her with my fingers and nibbled at 
her and quaffed her with my lips and altogether was caught up with her like ivy 
round a cypress. 4 I was entwined with the girl, I was rooted in her, and I sought 
to unite our being and I wanted to devour her completely, and gulp her down. I 
pressed her to my lip and I harvested sweet honey on my lips from the hive that 
was the girl's lip. 


[...] ‘о0кєт: THY KaAny "Тошто katapiArjow, ovKEeTL KaTabAlw тоў 
daxTvAOUS ротик, OVKETL ката KLTTOV соитћактсоша:, OÙKÉTL уктар, 
алла кбубу тікріаѕ karakepácopat, 2 ODKETL трууттш TOD MEALTOS, OVKETL TÔ 


66 Cf. also H&H 11.19.4: vy Tov “Epwra riv huépav ёшотса тўи virta бүтфь, 
“by Eros, I hated the day and sought for night”; cf. Aristophanes, Nubes 1-2. 
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кёутро плтупсора, ok ёкрофсо THY kópqv rois xeiAecw, @ парта oTov- 
daGwy éperukós čarov.’ [...] (H&H 4.25) 


{...] ‘I shall never embrace the fair Hysmine again, I shall never clasp her fingers in 
passion, I shall never be entwined with her like ivy, I shall pour not nectar but a 
cup of bitterness, 2 I shall never harvest her honey, I shall never be wounded by her 
sting, nor shall I quaff the girl with my lips—all of which I pursued so eagerly in 
my passionate sport.’ [...] 


A similar pair of erotic passages are the dream in H&H 5.1 and the 
“playing” in 5.16; the erotic embrace in 5.16 seems to be modelled upon the 
dream that Hysminias described in 5.1. In the same book there is an interest- 
ing example in which not only the first passage is textually paraphrased in a 
new version, but also Hysminias remarks on the similarity: Hysminias sees 
“an innumerable host of maidens” in the garden of Sosthenes and he is re- 
minded of the dream (H&H 3.1) in which he saw Hysmine, crowned with 
roses in “a crowd of inestimable size, a mixed throng of men, women, 
youths, maidens”: 


Eidov oiv kai vi] róv rüpavvov "Epwra rois čpyois abtov ópáv ébókovv Tov 
dverpov: kal шкроў дєїи kal aùThv тїр Woxnv amepbonoa, ei ui] Kal THY 
‘Youivny «доу ёх нетш катӣ сєћти èv йстрасі, TàÀÀa. MeV KATAKEKOCHN- 
uévqv Bacirtkas, тти be кєфа\ти єк дафутѕ écreQavopuévqv mapÜevuós. 
(H&H 5.6.3) 


I looked, and by the despot Eros, I thought I recognized the dream in these events; 
and I would have all but expired had I not seen Hysmine in their midst, like the 
moon amidst the stars, in all other respects dressed like an empress but with her 
head crowned like a maiden with laurel. 


It is obvious from these examples that doubling and repetition, quite often 
with inversion and amplification, have played a crucial role in the composi- 
tion of H&H. Repetition and doubling are examples of what modern theoret- 
ical terminology refers to as spatial devices.9 The repetition of parts of his 
own text, the “auto-mimesis” that Makrembolites employs so intensely, 
reminds us of the epics, and also of the lyrical репгеѕ.68 Spatial elements 
such as repetition and delay of time contribute in making a text artful, which 
in its turn makes the intrigue appear less important. These elements, along 
with the extensive number of rhetorical figures, have probably contributed 


67 See above, pp. 40-41. 

68 One should note that poetical language is not the only way to define a lyrical novel; 
see the spatial features of the so-called lyrical novel in Freedman (1963) esp. 1-17. On 
H&H as “poetry in prose”, see Plepelits (1989) 70, 74. See also Meunier (1991) 15-17 on 
the poetic “refrains” in H&H. 
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to the assessment of H&H as boring, artificial, and laboured.6? We should 
bear in mind that several rhetorical devices are based on repetitive principles 
and that the overall rhetorical character of Makrembolites' novel thus re- 
flects and underlines the doubling of the plot and the repetition of epi- 
ѕодеѕ.70 

The function of the repetition of episodes in H&H, as pointed ош ear- 
lier, is not to remind the reader of the previous events.?! Instead it empha- 
sises the novel itself as a work of art"? and produces an element of insecu- 
rity or vagueness in the intrigue, as the narrator shifts from reality to dream, 
from dream to reality. Lexical repetitions give the text an epic or lyrical 
atmosphere and underline the novel's central events.?4 


THE CLOSURE 


If the opening passage (H&H 1.1.1—1.2.1) can be called a prologue, the clos- 
ing of the novel could certainly be called an epilogue: the narrative proper 
ends with the wedding at 11.19, after which follows a prayer to the pagan 
gods.75 


Обто pév ov por rà тфу yàpev bmép Thy ‘Ounpov peyadodwviav, mèp 
macav uoücav, mèp Tacav yA@ooay катєстошюрёрто pytopiKas. AAA’, ® 
Zed, ov Kypv€ Tikov eis ravrqyi Thy Aùàikwpw, @ ropavve “Epws, ov 8о®Ао$ 
èé AddAtkaidos tavrns eis Thy ёро émavfkov Eipixwpuiv, 2 & ITócetbov ó 


69 See above, pp. 15-16 and 50, п. 17. 

70 There will be no attempt in this study to deal with rhetoric or style in any detail. On 
thetorical figures in H&H, see Hilberg (1876) xxi-xxvi on De ornamentis rhetoricis, 
xxiii-xxiv on Tropi, xxiv-xxvi on Figurae verborum and sententiarum; Plepelits (1989) 
73-76; Roilos (2000) on the role of rhetoric in the Komnenian novels; Meunier (1991) 11- 
12 on style and rhetorical pathos in H&H. See also above, p. 44, n. 201. On rhetoric and 
its importance in Byzantine education, see e.g. Hunger (1981); Kustas (1970, 1973); 
Kennedy (1981); Schouler (1995). 

71 See above, p. 63. 

7? On literary texts as works of art, see Ingarden (1960) esp. 25-196 on the composition 
of the artistic text, and Lotman (1977) esp. 94-208 on different kinds of repetition in the 
artistic text. Cf. also above, p. 42 and n. 193 on the poetic principle of Roman Jakobson. 

73 Cf. Poljakova (1979) 110. 

74 On repetition of words, see above, p. 57 and n. 42. Cf. Poljakova (1979) 106-108, 
who argues that repetition in H&H has a function contrary to the traditional one, i.e. that 
it weakens or even negates the significance of the events. This view should, however, be 
seen within the framework of Poljakova's interpretation of the novel as an allegory. 

75 Zeus, Eros, Poseidon, Apollo, Artemis, and Gaia, all of whom have been mentioned, 
even when not really participating in the story. Tyche is not mentioned here; cf. above, pp. 
53-55. See Meunier (1991) 26—28 on the functions of the ancient gods in H&H, and 
Harder (2000) on religion and faith in the Komnenian novels, including magic and 
theological discussion, esp. pp. 67-69 on H&H. 
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татті ri» ‘Yopuivny èv сало Aórpov AaBwv, ® péy' “Amorov édevOepiav 
"hiv xapiCopevos, à ró£ov ' Aprépubos kai myn Tijv rapÜévov éAéyyovca, рӯ 
Во005 auvnotias катєтікл0ст тадта та Kad’ Nuas, рӯ Xpóvos pakpós, ui] 
puris, un AnOns краттур ёи" Avdov kipvwpevos. (H&H 11.20) 
And so my wedding defied the grandiloquence of Homer, every muse and every 
tongue made eloquent by rhetoric. But, o Zeus, as whose herald I came to Auli- 
komis, o tyrant Eros, as whose slave I returned to my Eurykomis from Aulikomis, 
2 o Poseidon, who took Hysmine as a ransom in the storm, o great Apollo who 
bestowed freedom on us, o bow of Artemis and spring which judged her virginity, 
do not let an abyss of oblivion overwhelm our adventures, nor the passage of time 
nor decay nor the cup of Lethe mixed in Hades. 


The narrator wishes that his story may not fall into oblivion. This topos 
was well established in ancient historiography, through which it reached 
Byzantine literature.” The use of the topos here may have a double func- 
tion: besides creating a sense of authenticity it also underlines the formal 
analogy between narrative and historiography.” The narrator, however, 
does not believe that the gods will immortalise the protagonists, obviously 
because of their service to Eros: Zeus is angry because of the “exchange” of 
Zeus for Eros,?? Poseidon is afraid of showing his defeat (Eros saved Hys- 
mine from him), and Mother Earth is afraid of Роѕеійоп.80 He thus rests 
his hopes on the art of rhetoric. 


Toivvv ei Zebs où катастєрісє: та Kad’ пиӣѕ, ei Посєідр où катасттћо- 
урафтее rots даси, ci TH ph фотоурутсє: rois фотоїѕ kai rois üvOcow, 
GAA’ ws èv àáyapávrous EvAois каї Alors adapacww ‘Eppo урафід: кої uéAavi 
каї yAwoon пёр пиєоўст puropwóv та каб pâs ттт\оурафт@ттєта, Kai Tis 





76 A gapitos (1991) 95 refers to the prefaces of Prokopios, Anna Komnene, and Georgios 
Akropolites; see also Conca (1994a) 684, n. 9. 

77 Conca (1994a) 684, n. 9. On the ancient novel and related genres such as historiogra- 
phy, see e.g. Holzberg (1996) with references. 

78* AAA! à karéyrevapat TO kgpukeuov, "Epora таба Ais àyrqAAa£ápmv патр, 
Kai Zeùs ov кататтерїтє та Ka’ Huds Kal THY Ev oopavà штити ovk ётшєусє: yapi- 
сасдол, “but, alas, I betrayed my herald's wand and exchanged the father Zeus for his 
child Eros, and Zeus will not place us among the stars and allow memory of us to be pre- 
served in heaven" (H&H 11.21.3). 

79"AAA' aidf rijv ттар kai Bébowas uù rà Kad’ Tuas катабшурафФь ттт\о- 
урафттт< Ta катӣ cov, “but you are ashamed of defeat and you dread that in depicting 
our adventures you lay yourself open to mockery" (H&H 11.21.4). 

80 "АЛА ёросіуалоѕ 6 Tocedav, GAA’ évoaíx6wv, kai ката 8роҳтјсєта! тоу rpómov 
Aéovros, kai катакиктсє: сє THY pNTEpa стплоурафодсау rà ka6' às kai THY e& 
"Epwros karaóavA((ovcav тта» avro), “but Poseidon the earth-stirrer, the earth- 
shaker will unleash his lion's roar against you and will shatter you, the mother who de- 
picted our adventures and his demeaning defeat by Eros" (H&H 11.22.3). 
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тфу Óyrtyóvev KatappyTopevoe Tadta Kai ws abavatw oTHAN rois Aóyois 
avdpiavta ҳаћкохрупсє: KaTaxpvoov. 

23 "Ocov pév оў» èv avOpwrois Epwrikwrepov, THY TOAA@Y épwriKOv 
Xapitwy nuds dmobé£erat, kal боо» mapÜevikóv каї сєшидтєроу, Tis awdpo- 
ovuns пало àyácerav 2 000v de соџтабќстєроу, EAenoe тди bvaTvynuárov 
NMGs, Kal oUTws Tjuiv отог rà THs шит avara. 3 'Hpeîs бё катаҳаріто- 
copev THY урафть kai OAnv THY BiBAov катакосртсоџєу каї xápww éport- 
каї kai rois GAAoLs бта BiBAous Koopodat каї TOUS AÓyovs karakaAAUvovct- 
xAfjois 8 ётта Tf) BiBAw TÒ каб 'Yopivnv dpGyua каї tov 'Yopwiav ёре. 8! 
(H&H 11.22.4-11.23) 


So, if Zeus will not place our deeds among the stars, if Poseidon will not inscribe 
them in the waves, if Earth will not embody them in plants and flowers, our ad- 
ventures will be set forth in imperishable tablets and slabs of adamant, with the pen 
and ink of Hermes and a tongue which breathes the fire of rhetoric. And anyone 
from a later generation will be able to retell these matters and will be able to forge a 
golden statue in words, like an imperishable image. 
23 Whatever is most responsive to passion in men, will appreciate the many 
passionate elements in this story; whatever is chaste and virginal, will respond to 
the chaste elements; 2 whatever is more inclined to sympathy, will pity our misfor- 
tunes, and so memory of us will be undying. 3 We will grace this story and adorn 
this book with erotic charms and everything else that adorns books and beautifies 
words. And the title of this book will be ‘The adventures of Hysmine and of me, 
Hysminias'. 
Seen from the fictional world's angle, i.e. the framing narrating act, this is 
not the end of the book, because at this point the book has not yet been 
written. It is the fictional narrator's end of his story, urging someone else to 
write it down as a book. We must note that the author distinguishes be- 
tween the story (i.e. the actual events) that is to be depicted “with the pen 
and ink of Hermes", and the handing down of that story to a later generation 
that will produce the book—the golden statue to admire and imitate.8? The 
passage closes the narrative frame opened in book 1 with the address to 
Charidoux. Such a frame should have suited an oral performance, and the ex- 
hortation to write down the story as a book with the aid of rhetorical art 
should have pleased a learned audience, signalling that the text—even if 


81 Cf. the version in Oxon. Baroc. 131 (E), fol. 507v, quoted by Agapitos (19982) 145: 
kAjjous 0' ёта: тӯ BiBAw тб каб "Гошито kai ‘Youwiav bpüpa. On the MSS, see 
Agapitos (2000a) 183, n. 55. Hilberg's edition, reprinted in Conca (19942), is based on 
Vat. gr. 1114 (G) and its family; H&H 11.23.3 is there probably influenced by 11.22.2: 
tev каб “тшту та?ти kai Tov "Toyuviav éué, 0Aov $рёца тд Kab’ jus KTA. 

82 On the wish for immortality and the image of the statue, see Agapitos (1991) 95; 
Agapitos & Smith (1992) 43 and n. 93; Cupane (1996) 101. 
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orally performed—belonged in a manuscript-culture where rhetoric played a 
crucial role. 

The passage is difficult, and the discussions of it have all evolved around 
the position of rhetoric in the novel. Beaton sees the passage as the final and 
definite expression of the novel's main theme, which is the art of rhetoric.®3 
The theme of rhetoric has been anticipated already in the closing commen- 
taries on the wedding: “and so my wedding defied the grandiloquence of 
Homer, every muse and every tongue made eloquent by rhetoric" (H&H 
11.20.1).84 It has also recurred throughout the novel. There are, however, 
further aspects of the passage that need to be considered. 

The epilogue functions as a commentary to the story, and a number of 
elements are being tied together in just a few paragraphs. Not all of them are 
obvious, for example the figure used in H&H 11.22.4: “with the pen and ink 
of Hermes". It is easy to read it only as a metaphor for the art of rhetoric, 
but we should remember that Hermes was the protector of both heralds and 
orators, and that the expression thus may refer back to both Hysminias the 
protagonist and Hysminias the narrator.55 The metaphor thus reflects both 
the double function of the hero-narrator and the art of rhetoric by means of 
which the story is depicted. 

The opening prayer to the gods is also important for our understanding 
of the passage: not only does it pick up recurrent motifs from the novel, but 
it also helps us understand the work's character: what will be immortalised 
is not traditional, heroic or mythic acts, but the service to Eros, i.e. a new 
kind of “heroic epic" with a new kind of һего.86 We must note, in this con- 
text, the echo from Longus in H&H 11.23.1—2, establishing a generic back- 
ground for the device.8’ The allusion to Longus also underlines the image of 





83 Beaton (19962) 85-87. 

84 Quoted above, pp. 74-75. 

85 Agapitos & Smith (1992) 43; cf. Plepelits (1989) 194, n. 154. Cf. also H&H 4.20.3 
CEppod uot axdvtiov), 2.3.3 (ypapeîov " Арєоѕ) and 4.13.3 (yymóveov avdpav ypa- 
detov). 

86 Cf. Beaton (1996?) 86, “it is the art of rhetoric and not the discredited mythology 
[...] that can immortalize the [...] love of the hero and heroine [...]." On the transformation 
of desire into rhetorical performance in Longus, see Alpers (1996) 328. Cf. also the lyrical 
novel and its “symbolic hero"; Freedman (1963) 19-23, 57-72. 

87 Longus, D&C prooem. 3: ктђџа 6€ repmvóv müciv avOpwros, 6 kai уосодита 
lácerat, kal AvmoUpevov тарануӨттета, TOv épacOévra àvapvýcet, TOV ovk ёрас- 
Oévra mpotratdevoet, “[...] and something for mankind to possess and enjoy. It will cure 
the sick, comfort the distressed, stir the memory of those who have loved, and educate 
those who haven't." See Agapitos (2000a) 183. Trans. by Gill in Reardon (1989). We 
may note the transference of the device from the preface of Longus to the epilogue of 
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narrative as painting, painting as narrative, which is a central aspect of the 
poetics of H&H.88 

The imagery of writing as painting recurs throughout the novel, and here 
it is explicitly expressed in the equation of урафт> with BiBAov in H&H 
11.23.3. Furthermore, the sphragis, the "seal" that closes the book, read in 
the Baroccianus version (E),89 emphasises additionally the novel’s relation 
to painting. To каб’ "ории kai “Yopiviav dpapua (“the drama of Hys- 
mine and Hysminias") is a twelve-syllable iambic verse that in its turn re- 
flects the verse inscriptions accompanying the paintings in Sosthenes’ gar- 
den.’ The author has provided the book with an inscription as has the artist 
his paintings.?! 

The epilogue and its sphragis may be referred to as paratextual. This 
term originates with Genette and includes, for example, titles, subtitles, in- 
tertitles, prefaces, dedications, and commentaries.?? In ancient literature the 
paratext was most often incorporated into the text and not separated from 
the narration, but in the Hellenistic period it grew more important thanks to 
the metatextual character of that literature.?? In the ancient novels paratex- 
tual devices were generally used to give a sense of historiographic authentic- 
ity to the fiction.?^ We will investigate those aspects of the epilogue in fur- 
ther detail in chapter 2.2.2, in comparison with L&K and other ancient nov- 
els. 

Due to its peculiar status, we will return to the epilogue a number of 
times throughout this study. 


Makrembolites, and compare it to the historiographic topos in 11.20.2, which also was 
moved from opening to closure; see above, p. 75 and n. 76. 

88 Agapitos (2000a) 184; see further below, esp. pp. 130-135. 

89 On this MS, see above, P. 76, n. 81, and below, p. 185, n. 102. 

90 A gapitos (19982) 145 and (20002) 183-184. 

91 Agapitos (2000) 184 takes it one step further: “Makrembolites places himself in his 
own text as the 6\yiyovos painter craftsman who has taken up the challenge to erect a vi- 
sual monument of his verbal art.” Cf. Beaton (19962) 86: “the author, stepping out of the 
character of his narrator, recommends the book to his readers." 

92 Genette (1987); cf. id. (1997) 3-4 and below, p. 168 on transtextuality. On paratex- 
tual endings in the ancient novel, see Fusillo (1997). 

93 Fusillo (1997) 211-212; Genette (1987) 152-154. 

94 Fusillo (1997) 212; cf. above, p. 75 on the historiographic topos in the epilogue of 
H&H. 
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We have already noted that H&H contains little action, and that it has been 
criticised for its uneventful content.?5 Narrative as a genre is traditionally 
based on causation and time, and there is very little “epic flow”, i.e. narra- 
tive in its traditional sense, in H&H. Makrembolites introduces a number of 
descriptive and spatial elements, and the plot is partly presupposed as part 
of the postulated reader’s knowledge of the ancient novels. 

The chronological and causal character of narrative is, however, inter- 
rupted by its so-called inclusiveness: summary accounts of what is happen- 
ing are, for example, interspersed with scenes in dialogue.% Especially when 
dealing with a text that does not contain much narrative in its traditional 
sense, it is useful to look at the different kinds of discourse, the text-types, 
that constitute a narrative. Traditionally, four types of narrative are distin- 
guished: scene and summary, description and commentary.’ Due to the 
particular descriptive and spatial character of H&H, it is important to find a 
method through which its nature may be defined. I have therefore partly 
adopted Seymour Chatman’s approach to narrative (Chatman 1990). 

Chatman argues that there are three kinds of discourse in a narrative text: 
narrative, description and argument (= the traditional commentary).?? Tem- 
porality is present in all narrative texts, but what, according to Chatman, 
makes “pure” narrative unique among the text-types is its so-called chrono- 
logic. By this he means a “doubly temporal logic”, i.e. narrative entails 
movement through time both externally (the duration of the presentation of 
the novel = narrative time) and internally (the duration of the sequence of 
events that constitute the plot = fictional time).?? Non-narrative text-types, 
description and commentary, do not have the internal time sequence. 

Part of Chatman’s study (chapters 1—4) is concerned with “textual ser- 
vice”, that is, the way in which the three text-types operate at each other’s 
service. In a narrative text, the narrative text-type is generally subserved by 
description and commentary, as the narrator digresses to describe or argue; 
the overriding text-type is still narrative. Usually narrative consists of two 
types: scene and summary.'® Scene is the part of the text in which the nar- 


95 See above, p. 50 and n. 17. 

96 Wellek & Warren (19633) 216. 

97 For the origin and use of the terms, see e.g. Hägg (1971a) 87-89; Bal (1985) 68-76. 

98 | will not adopt Chatman’s term "argument" but instead use the traditional “com- 
mentary”. 

99 Chatman (1990) 9. For a general discussion of the terms fictional and narrative time, 
see Hägg (1971а) 23-24, and see also below, p. 136. 

100 Cf. Genette’s use of the same terms, (1980) 93-94; see below, p. 84, п. 112. 
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rator makes things happen under the reader’s eyes, and summary is that in 
which the narrator says that things are happening, or happened.!?! The 
combination of different text-types and of different forms of narrative de- 
cides the tempo of a text: when description and scene are used we can ex- 
pect the tempo to be slow; when summary is dominant the tempo is gener- 
ally faster. The advantage of Chatman's approach is the strengthened posi- 
tion of description and commentary, considered not as types of narrative, 
but as text-types in close co-operation with narrative. When studying a 
Byzantine novel in which description and—although to a lesser degree— 
commentary play an important role, I believe that this is an appropriate 
method. 


NARRATIVE 


Even at first sight it is obvious that narrative in H&H is interspersed with 
descriptive detail. Although it is rather easy to define and to find examples 
of scene and summary, it is difficult to specify the borderline between the 
two.!9? Scene can consist of direct speech, dialogue and concrete detail. It of- 
ten reports inner processes: what and how the character feels. Summary, on 
the other hand, tells the reader of events seen as if from a distance, thus gen- 
erally not in great detail. These two types of narrative can be mixed freely in 
a text, ranging from rich detail to meagre summary. 

As mentioned, the combination of scene and summary decides the tempo 
of a narrative. The first part of H&H (books 1—6) covers 6 days and nights 
of fictional time; the second part (books 7—9) covers a little more than one 
year; the last part (books 10—11) covers 7 days. The result is a slow tempo 
in books 1-6 and 10—11, and a fast tempo in books 7—9. The changes are 
gradual: book 7 displays a small increase of summary, as the action takes 
place in new surroundings; in book 8 the amount of summary is clearly in- 
creasing; in book 9 detailed summary recalls scene from book 1, but scene 
becomes more dominant towards the end of the book. There are, of course, 
exceptions: when, in book 2, we find less scene, a large part of the book is 
covered by the extensive ekphrasis, the tempo thus already being very slow; 
when, in book 8, we find large pieces of scene this is because Hysminias 


101 On scene and summary, also referred to as showing and telling, see e.g. Hägg 
(1971a) 87. 

102 See e.g. Booth (19832) 8: “the complex issues involved in this shift [sc. between 
different modes of narration] have been reduced to a convenient distinction between 
‘showing’ [...] and ‘telling’ [...]." For a discussion of the problems related to the use of 
these terms, see Hágg (1971a) 87-8. 
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finds himself in new surroundings and the tempo slows down in order for 
him to describe his new situation. The use of scene is at the same time con- 
nected with the novel’s emphasis on inner feelings and thoughts: when scene 
is limited, often in connection with journeys or everyday occupations, such 
as eating or sleeping, it consists mainly of speech, and summary becomes 
more detailed. Scene—particularly in the form of monologue, dialogue and 
inner thoughts—is a good medium to represent the characters’ feelings and 
thoughts to the reader. 

What is significant in H&H is the mixing of scene and summary. The 
transitions from scene to summary, summary to scene, are gradual and 
usually hard to pinpoint. One of the reasons why the borderlines between 
scene and summary are so hard to perceive in H&H is that small pieces of 
summary are inserted into larger pieces of scene, particularly in the first part 
of the novel, and likewise scene is inserted into summary, particularly in 
books 8-9.193 One may argue, then, that the concept of scene and summary 
is not appropriate for a text in which the distinctions cannot be clearly 
shown, but in fact it can help us to see how the novel is not structured. As 
Booth points out, the line between showing and telling is always to some 
degree an arbitrary one: "everything he [the author] shows will serve to 
tel]."19* This is the case particularly with first-person narratives.!05 To in- 
vestigate how scene and summary are shaped and how they function will 
still tell us something about the novel's texture. 

Scene is the dominant type of narrative in H&H, quite often with ex- 
treme detail. One example of many is H&H 5.9-11, a long passage from 
which we will look at an extract. Hysmine and Hysminias engage in a love 
play at dinner, drinking alternately from the same cup. 

ў 6€ ката mapbevov xpos дєЁаџќут TÒ ёктора Kai rois yelesi mrapÜevikós 

просєууісаса kal uóvov уєосаџёрт TOD пдратоѕ GAO üvribéboke TÒ TOTT- 

pov, пардєркӯѕ aidods каботоорутсастѕ TH пласџрат:. 3 Kat проѕ Крат:- 
abévny ёуй (odd yàp odd’ ёре TO TAGCHA SiéAaGev, б\т} àrevàs ӧрфита тти 
kópqv, OAnv eixoviCovra катӣ оў» kai ÓNqv üvamAarTÓuevov: éu& 0 ёбєтї- 

pwoe TO knpükeuov kai Ourmrukorarov 0єто) ‘каро! mapacxov TO ёктоџа.' 4 

'O 8 adda (ri yàp &AXo moreîv EuedAe;) TapeTiOero, kai vi] Tov "Epora тўи 

mapõévov ё$бкоу» mívew айтти Ta XELAN тайтт< катєфіЛоуи EpwTiKas kai 

pôv bmékAerrov rà ф.\тната” %ттурётт» eixov тд ёкт®на Tis euAs piàns 

"Yopivns Tà xelàn petaxouiCov por. 5 ‘E€eppdpovy тоў moparos kai vů тоў$ 

Geovs rotoürov eis айту катёррє pov THY Чууут, otov èv dvetpors атд pac- 


103 The pieces of scene are longer in H&H 8.12-14, when Hysminias has settled down. 
104 Booth (1983?) 20. 
105 See Cohn (1978) 143-265, esp. 153-159 and 161-165. 
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Tv ёЁєррӧфтса` Kat meprepydtepov ONov &8Аєтоу TÒ ToTHpLOV, ит] TL TOD 
xelAous Tis кдртѕ TH xeiÀet TOD потпріоо KeKoAAnTar. 6'H 8 брфта pov каї 
TO туйна kai TÒ BA€upa Kal THY реб Hdovis TOD пдошатоѕ avappodnow pw- 
Tix@s euerdia Kat Харитаѕ dAas ws év катбттро отебшурафтутє rois дфбаћ- 
poîs каї oXov Tov "Epora. (H&H 5.11.2-6) 


She, in maidenly fashion, took the cup with her fingertips and put it to her lips 
with maidenly decorum; taking only a small sip from the cup she handed it back 
completely, maidenly modesty playing its part in the game. 3 And I said to 
Kratisthenes (for the game had not passed me by as I watched the girl intently, pic- 
turing her entirely in my mind and imagining her, for the herald’s wand had seared 
me and left me parched), ‘Offer me the cup too.’ 4 So—what else could he do—he 
offered it and, by Eros, I seemed to be drinking down the girl herself. I kissed her 
lips passionately and, as I kissed, I stole the kisses. For the cup was my assistant 
who conveyed my beloved Hysmine’s lips to me. 5 I sipped from the cup and, by 
the gods, there flowed into my soul what I had sipped from her breasts in my 
dreams. I gazed deep into the cup inquiringly in case a part of the girl’s lip had ad- 
hered to the lip of the cup. 6 She saw my gesture and glance and my delighted 
drinking from the cup, and smiled passionately and depicted in her eyes, as if in a 
mirror, all the graces and Eros himself. 


The scene is so descriptive that it borders upon a tableau, a detailed picture 
of a piece of action.! It does, however, entail time and action, and should 
thus be seen as part of the narrative. The scene described is to a large extent 
inner scene: the feelings that the narrator experiences while he and the hero- 
ine play. Scene in H&H often displays this tendency, and in that respect 
sometimes borders upon commentary. !07 

Summary may be very detailed and close to scene. We will look at one 
example of summary as well. The passage occurs after a discussion on the 
painting of the twelve months. 


Орто тойуу» катаф:Лософтсартєѕ тїр урафїу тєрї TO Dwpuáriov avexo- 
pobjuev: Umvov yap кале. kapós. Kal ó це» Крат:сдёутѕ тєрї тти KAivnv 
€yévero, Ey 5° évekaprépovv TH кттш, THY "тшт ééXov ideiv, kai бАоу$ 
трд Thy тълпи Elxov Toùs dPOadyovs: 2 vods yap ёршт‹ Tpwbeis SAov каб 
avrov ауатћаттє: TOV Epwra kai rovs dPOadpovs цєт@ує тєрї TO пласџа Kal 
OXov ópàv докєї TO rharrÓuevov: oŬTw Tp €pwros тєтдь eis уулу kal Tas 
toes adras peTamAarre: kai peOappocerar. Kai ó Kparıobévns tis к\т 
avacras цєбєї\кЄ ue тєрї TÒ Swuariov *vo£ V HÒN reAéÓeU Хушу, ‘ayabov 
kai vukri mibéoGar.’ (H&H 4.19) 


106 On tableaux with references, see Hägg (1971a) 93; cf. Chatman (1990) 32. It is vir- 
tually impossible to distinguish tableau from ekphrasis, for example the opening scene in 
Heliodoros, Айй. 1.1. Cf. Palm (1965/66) 183—190, 194—202 on ekphrasis in the novel 
and the difference between Heliodoros and Tatius. 

107 Cf. below, pp. 87-89. 
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Having thus discussed the painting, we made our way back to our chamber, for the 

time for sleep summoned us. Kratisthenes lay on the couch, but I lingered in the 

garden, wishing to see Hysmine, and kept my eyes completely on the doorway. 2 

For the mind that has been wounded by love constantly creates in itself the beloved 

object and transfers the eyes to the figure, and seems always to visualize what it has 

invented; such is the effect of the fire of love when it attacks the soul and transforms 
and reconfigures its nature. Kratisthenes got up from the couch and led me to the 
chamber, saying, ‘night-time advances apace: ’tis good to pay heed to the night- 
time.’ 
The form of narrative here is summary telling us quite briefly what hap- 
pened, but it is provided with additional information: we went to the bed- 
room—because it was time to sleep; I stayed in the garden—because I 
wanted to see Hysmine. There is also a piece of commentary inserted in 
4.19.2 (vos yap роті rpwÜeis KTA.), and the passage closes with scene in 
the form of speech, a transition to scene in the following passage.!08 Sum- 
mary is here made detailed by means of inserted commentary; it may be 
compared to the passages 2.6.2—7 (the discussion of the painting of the 
Virtues) and 4.18 (the discussion of the painting of the twelve months). 
Detailed as these are, they are expressed in summary form and not as 
scene—they do not quote, but only report, the discussions of the young 
men. 

Summary often functions as recapitulation, repeating previous scene. 
This is of course in line with the novel's repetitive scheme that we have de- 
scribed earlier. There are many examples (e.g. H&H 2.14.23; 5.5.1—2; 6.12) 
and one should note the fullness of detail in these passages; they are indeed 
close to scene. The tendency is particularly conspicuous in book 9, in which 
Hysminias “relives” his previous experiences through his herald master. 
Scene functions as recapitulation only when the past is retold in direct 
speech (e.g. 8.13; 9.13). 

Events of a story may also be omitted from a narrative. In Genette's 
terms, this is called ellipsis, which refers to the part of the text in which “a 
non-existent section of narrative corresponds to some duration of story."!09 
Ellipsis occurs in H&H in connection with journeys. It may be explicitly 
announced by the narrator, as in 1.3.1: ко тойлуу єт’ а?тти" ті yàp Oei 
ràv песо pirocodeiv; “and so I came there. Why should I dwell at length 
on what had taken place in the meantime?"!!? [t may also be carried out 


108 For a similar example, see e.g. H&H 2.13, where descriptive detail is inserted and 
the passage closes with scene in the form of speech. 

109 Genette (1980) 93. 

110 See also H&H 5.7.2 and 10.5.2. 
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silently, as іп 11.17.2: azraipouev ёк AadvmmóAews eis `ApTúkwuw, “we 
left Daphnepolis to go to Artykomis."!!! The other extreme, i.e. when 
"some section of narrative discourse corresponds to a non-existent diegetic 
duration", is by Genette called descriptive pause.!!? This is, however, a term 
that we will not use, since description will here be treated as a separate text- 


type. 


DESCRIPTION 


Description here designates “pure” descriptive discourse: a pause in the fic- 
tional time-flow with no internal temporal movement. This should be distin- 
guished from narrative filled with descriptional detail, which does not con- 
stitute description as a text-type. The fundamental difference between de- 
scriptive scene and description as a text-type is that scene is temporal 
(being part of the narrative), while description is spatial. Chatman defends 
the notion of description as a text-type in its own right by arguing that de- 
scription does not “fuse” with narrative at the level of the underlying struc- 
ture, but only at that of sentences.!!? Instead, one text-type comes in to as- 
sist the other in a reciprocal textual service. Description can thus coexist 
with narrative without calling too much attention to itself, particularly when 
it is blended into the action. A problem in this respect is dreaming. 
Dreaming, which covers a large part of H&H books 3—5, is temporal and 
advances the action—as Hysminias is dreaming fictional time goes on. At 
the same time it also reports inner mental processes, and dreaming would in 
this respect be considered as scene—the narrator is indeed showing us what 
he sees. When the dreams are retold after the dreamer-narrator has woken 
up, they would accordingly be expressed as summary. Dreams do not exist 
on the same level as the ordinary fictional action, but they mark a deviation 
from the main story line. I therefore think that they should be classified as 
description: they replace, even if temporarily, one narrative flow with an- 


11! See also H&H 11.18.2. 

112 Genette (1980) 93-4. According to Genette, scene and summary are the intermedi- 
aries of descriptive pause and ellipsis: scene "realizes conventionally the equality of time 
between narrative and story", while summary "covers the entire range included between 
scene and ellipsis", so that in scene, narrative time — story time (fictional time) and in 
summary, narrative time < story time. 

113 Chatman (1990) 31. The status of description has changed dramatically over the last 
twenty years or so, and there are now a number of important studies on the theory of de- 
scription; see e.g. Hamon (1980, 1981), Beaujour (1980), and Riffaterre (1980b). See also 
Bal (1991) 109-145 on description as narration and Gelley (1979) on the relation of de- 
scription to the represented world. 
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other.!!^ Dreams are then an excellent example of how description may mix 
with narrative without disturbing the narrative flow. 

There are two short descriptions in H&H that are interesting in this con- 
nection, since although being regular ekphraseis they do not call much atten- 
tion to themselves as descriptive passages, i.e. they do not disturb the nar- 
rative flow. The first description forms the novel's opening passage: the de- 
scription of Eurykomis in 1.1. A description may traditionally be placed at 
the very beginning of a narrative text, in order to function as a starting-point 
for the story; the narrator moves straight on to the action once he has de- 
scribed the setting.!!5 The second short description is that of Hysmine's 
face in 3.6. It is inserted into a dream-sequence, and blends naturally into the 
surrounding description. These examples also illustrate the difficulties in- 
volved in drawing a distinct line between different text-types: they do not 
simply succeed, but overlap each other to form a sometimes very compli- 
cated pattern. 

The extensive ekphraseis, on the other hand, do call attention to them- 
selves.!!6 We will not discuss the subjects of the descriptions here, but 
study how the ekphraseis interact with other text-types. They are all placed 
in the first part of the novel (H&H 1.4—6; 2.2-9; 4.5-16). The latter two 
display a close interaction between description and narrative, showing the 
following pattern: a person beholds an object, describes it in detail, dis- 
cusses its appearance and purpose, and finally interprets its meaning, i.e. 
beholding — describing — interpreting.!!? The paintings are also accompanied 


114 Cf. below, p. 142. 

115 Chatman (1990) 15-16. See also below, pp. 178-180 on the opening descriptions of 
Tatius and Longus. For a Byzantine example, see Michael Italikos’ Lament on the Death 
of his Partridge, in Gautier (1972) 102-104, which opens with a general description (of 
different kinds of partridges), followed by a specific description (of his own bird). 

116 On the ekphrasis and its development, see e.g. Downey (1959); Hohlweg (1971); 
Hunger (1978) I, 170—188; Maguire (1981b); Cizek (1994) 286—294. On the ekphrasis in 
Byzantium, see also Mitsi & Agapitos (1990/91) and James & Webb (1991). For studies 
of the ekphrasis from a more modern perspective, see Heffernan (1991, 1993) and Becker 
(1995). 

117 Cf. the Imagines of the Philostrati and those of Kallistratos; on the Philostrati, see 
above p. 20, n. 52. “Philostratus the Elder" describes and explains paintings in the pres- 
ence of some young men (Imag. 1, prooem. 4—5); “the Younger" employs no frame-story, 
but cf. his /mag. prooem. 7: “but in order that our book may not proceed on one foot, let 
it be assumed that there is a person present to whom the details are to be described, that 
thus the discussion itself may have its proper form." Kallistratos describes no listener, but 
marks the act of beholding and reacting, e.g. /mag. 1.5: “when we saw this...”; 2.4: 
“indeed you might say that...”; 3.5: "as I gazed on this work of art, the belief came over 
me...". Trans. by Fairbanks (1931). 
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by inscriptions that explain their subject. The first ekphrasis does not fol- 
low the same textual pattern, as it is not followed by any exegesis. It has, 
however, exegetic commentary inserted: 
Тафт" ibàv tov `ААкшбоу кўтоу ébókovv dpav, kai иўбоь ойк eixov TÒ rois 
тоштаї$ aeuvoXoyobpevov mediov 'HAvctov: [...] Eyw ò etrov ibov 'xpvaéav 
émAéÉo pou Tijv сераду, DwoGeves.’ (H&H 1.4.34) 


Seeing this, I thought I beheld Alcinous' garden and felt that I could not take as 
fiction the Elysian plain so solemnly described by the poets. [...] When I saw this 
I said, ‘Sosthenes, you have woven me a golden chain.’ 


The Homeric allusions,!!? along with the elaborate description itself, em- 
phasise the garden's importance in the novel.!!? They also hint at its func- 
tion, which is gradually revealed during the course of the novel: this is the 
abode of Eros, where the couple meet, fall in love and marry. 

The second ekphrasis (H&H 2.2—9) consists of two parts. The first part 
(2.2—5) describes a painting depicting the four Virtues. It has a short piece 
of narrative inserted (2.2.3), reporting the reaction of the beholders and thus 
functioning as commentary. In 2.6 follows narrative telling us that Hysmi- 
nias and Kratisthenes enquired (€¢iAocododpev!2°) about the meaning of 
the painting. They find an inscription which helps them understand the 
painting, and their interpretation is rendered in summary form (2.6.2-7). A 
commentary is inserted in 2.6.6. The second part (2.7—9) describes the next 
painting: Eros seated on a throne surrounded by a crowd of people and 
animals. The ekphrasis is broken up by an inserted piece of narrative in 
2.7.5—2.8, again functioning as commentary, after which the description 
continues. The ekphrasis is followed by a discussion (2.10—11), explaining 
the meaning of the painting. An inscription is found above this picture too 
(2.10.5). 

The same pattern appears in the third ekphrasis, that of the twelve 
months (H&H 4.5-16). The ekphrasis is followed by narrative, telling us 
that Hysminias and Kratisthenes found an inscription (4.17.2) and then 
identified each man/month (4.18.2—13); another discussion follows in 4.20. 

There is a distinct pattern of beholding-describing-interpreting: a detailed 
description is followed by a discussion and an interpretation, supported by 
an inscription.!?! The constitution of each sequence is nearly emblematic, in 


118 See below, pp. 100—101, 211, 263-264. 

11? See above, p. 52, and below, pp. 122-123, 209. 

120 On the word ф,Аотофёвш and its particular meaning here, see below, pp. 183-184. 

121 On the difference between “compact” and "broken" ekphrasis in the Palaiologan ro- 
mances, see Agapitos (1991) 179, with examples in pp. 180-193. 
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its combination of picture, inscription and explanation.!?? The ekphrasis se- 
quences show how different text-types operate together: description comes 
in to serve narrative, to evoke a certain picture to the mind of the reader, but 
then narrative comes in to serve description, to make sure the reader gets the 
right interpretation. Sometimes commentary is called in for further assis- 
tance. 


COMMENTARY 


Commentary consists, like description, of material detached from fictional 
time, presented in the narrating act. In Chatman's definition, commentary 
(or *argument", as he terms it) comprises the narrator's commentaries on 
actions or characters either on the lips or in the mind of a character.!?? This 
is a broad definition that needs some distinctions. It may be argued that all 
commentary should be considered authorial commentary, since the author is 
responsible for all interferences with his text,!24 but there is definitely a dif- 
ference between comments on the part of the characters and comments on 
the part of the narrator. I would like to separate commentary from authorial 
commentary, so that “commentary” here refers to any kind of commentary 
made by characters including the hero-narrator (e.g. the interpretations of 
Hysminias and Kratisthenes in H&H 2.2.3 or 2.7.5-2.8), and “authorial 
commentary” indicates only the comments made by the narrator, such as the 
ellipsis in H&H 1.3.1 discussed above.!25 

A further distinction should be made between commentary expressed in 
the characters’ “own words” and that expressed in quotations, allusions, 
maxims, and sayings. For the Byzantines there was a major difference be- 


122 | use “emblematic” here in its restricted technical sense, deriving from the emblem- 
books of the Renaissance, starting with Alciatus’ Emblemata, published in 1531. The em- 
blem is an allegorical or symbolic expression, said to originate from Egyptian hieroglyphs 
and Pythagorean thought; Alciatus is also said to have been inspired by Greek epigrams, 
through his translation of the Greek Anthology. A complete emblem consists of three parts: 
inscriptio, pictura and subscriptio, of which none can be removed without detriment to the 
emblem’s full meaning; see e.g. Daly (1979) 3-36. This is, of course, a genre that occurs 
much later than the novel, but it may still be interesting to note the similarities in re- 
presentation. 

123 Chatman (1990) 14. Cf. Booth (19832) 19, who sees commentary as “every recog- 
nizably personal touch, every distinctive literary allusion or colorful metaphor, every pat- 
tern of myth or symbol". 

124 Cf. e.g. Booth (19832) 19: “any discerning reader can recognize that they are im- 
ported by the author.” 

125 See above, p. 83. 
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tween personal comment and quoted comment, which implied ancient mod- 
els and authority.!26 


Commentary may vary in dependence, from loosely inserted commentaries 
of any kind to explanations subserving narrative. They may also vary in 
length, from very short comments such as oUTw yàp yw Tov $iAov 
ópiCopat, “for so I define a friend” (H&H 1.7.2), to longer passages, 

OTL kat TO ёктюра paia Tepmvv каї TO пбра улок? Kal TO Vdwp биєїбё$ Kal 

pada Wuxpov, wy ort yévour’ Gv HdvTEpov avdpi bwj&vri kai kavparovpévo 

каї Céovtt (H&H 1.8.4) 


because the cup was very delightful and the wine very sweet and the water clear and 
cold, than which nothing can be more agreeable for a man who is thirsty and very 
hot and sweaty. 


The function of commentary is, as in the two examples above, to evaluate, 
or to explain the narrative itself, for example in H&H 1.8.3: оок Єтєїбє уар 
ш’ avtod mpomeiv, “for he could not persuade те to drink before him.” 
Commentary may also function didactically; in such cases it is often ex- 
pressed in borrowed words in order to emphasise its authoritative nature. 
An example is the statement of Kratisthenes already quoted above: "night- 
time advances apace: 'tis good to pay heed to the night-time” (4.19.2).!27 
Borrowed words do not necessarily fall back upon ancient literature, but 
may be proverbial sayings ог maxims, such as трофт yàp kai moots Kal 
кбто$ vrvov ттүут, “for food and drink and hard work are the sources of 
sleep" (1.13.2). The authority implied is then different: not that of the influ- 
ential ancient author, but that of common knowledge: “as we all know...”!28 

Commentary is the discourse in which the narrator communicates with 
his audience, more or less explicitly. Since H&H is narrated in the first per- 
son, the narrator and the leading character are the same person, and both 
commentary and authorial commentary are in most cases represented as 
Hysminias’ words or thoughts. Even in the last part of the epilogue (H&H 
11.23), in which the author steps out of his character, it is through the 
mouth of Hysminias that the narrator speaks to us: дєй є катаҳарито- 
copv KTA, “we will adorn etc." (i.e. “I апа Hysmine"), and then in the very 
last sentence ка! Tov ‘Youviav ué, “and me, Hysminias” (11.23.3).129 


126 See further below, 3.2. 

127 See above, pp. 82-83. 

128 See further below, chapter 3.2. 

129 Cf. the last sentence of H&H in the Barrocianus, where there is no narrative “me”; 
see above, p. 76, n. 81. 
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Hysminias often speaks as if directly to the reader, in phrases like ei7rovs 
idav тотандь єриЗроҳти Kal поћоррохи Tepuppeiv ue TOV ктрука, “if 
you had been watching you would have said that a raging flood of river-wa- 
ter was pouring over me, the herald” (H&H 1.2.2). This kind of commentary 
concerns the vivacity of things described, and it is often expressed in similes 
or analogies, in order to emphasise the liveliness of a narrative or of an 
ekphrasis.!30 

I have already mentioned the addressee Charidoux, to whom the narrator 
turns in H&H 1.2.2: калћостє pot Xapiðové, “my dear Charidoux".!?! The 
name is never repeated, but the addressee in the following chapter, оуабє, 
“my good friend” (1.3.1), is probably the same person.!?? Charidoux seems 
to be addressed one more time before the addressee is dropped, со 0' av ei 
duxaoTis kablons адтёр, odk oi9 œ Thy икфсар aToyxapion, “If you had 
to sit in judgement on them, I do not know on which you would bestow the 
prize" (1.4.2).!33 It may, however, be argued that this reference, along with 
any “you” in the remaining part of the novel, may be seen as a presumptive 
reader or listener, and that no distinction needs to be made between different 
persons addressed by Hysminias. 

I have mentioned that commentary can be used to emphasise the liveli- 
ness of an ekphrasis. This is, in fact, a typical ekphrastic element that has 
been taken over by Makrembolites and inserted into his narrative.?^ The 
function of such a comment, whether in an ekphrasis or in the novel, is pri- 
marily to force the reader to visualise the object described. For example, the 
comment that Hysminias makes on the garden is an analogy alluding to 
Homer: "seeing this, I thought I beheld Alcinous' garden and felt that I could 
not take as fiction the Elysian plain, so solemnly described by poets" (H&H 
1.4.3).!35 Here, allusion and analogy have been combined in the commentary, 
which further underlines the significance of the object described. 


130 On commentary and exclamations, see also below, p. 246. 

131 See above, pp. 52-53. 

132 In some manuscripts the addressee is called Charidemos; on the MSS, see Plepelits 
(1989) 2, n. 3. Cf. Dunlop (1888) 81, quoted by Beaton (1996?) 81: “the author 
introduces the hero relating his own adventures; but one cannot discover whom he 
addresses, or why he is discursing." This makes me wonder if Dunlop perhaps had read a 
translation from which the name had been removed; according to Plepelits, the name has 
been left out also in one of the MSS. 

133 Conca (19942) 502, п. 2. 

134 For a contemporary example, see e.g. Manasses' ekphrasis of a mosaic in the impe- 
rial palace; text in Lampsidis (1991), and discussed by Mitsi & Agapitos (1991) 116-118. 
In the ancient novel, see e.g. L&K 3.6-8. 

135 Cf. Od. 7.112-131. H&H 1.4.3 was quoted in Greek above, p. 86. 
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There is one passage that must be defined as commentary, but which 
does not mix with other text-types, namely the epilogue.!36 The passage is 
conspicuous since it falls outside the narrative frame and functions as a 
commentary on the whole narrative as such; this is also the reason why I 
have chosen to refer to it as an epilogue. 


NARRATIVE CHARACTERISTICS 


At times it is hard to determine which text-type subserves another in 
Н&Н—1 it the inserted ekphrasis that serves narrative, or does the sur- 
rounding narrative actually serve description? Commentary is rather evenly 
distributed over the novel, mixed with either narrative or description. The 
three text-types intertwine and interact closely, contributing to the highly 
reflective and subjective impact of the novel. The epic flow of traditional 
narrative has in Makrembolites to a high degree been replaced by the use of 
ekphrasis, ethopoetic monologue and dialogue.!3” Narrative often appears as 
inner scene, which constitutes emotional stops in the temporal flow. The 
emphasis lies constantly on feelings and psychology. This is perhaps not 
what we usually associate with a Byzantine twelfth-century novel. 

There was, however, an awakening interest in individual emotions in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, most often illustrated by the works of Pro- 
dromos.!38 Indeed the interest in the ancient novel, documented in the essay 
of Psellos, itself indicates a certain interest in romantic emotion.!3? We must 
also note the interest in emotional reaction that is displayed by the etho- 
poeia, and which has been picked up and further explored by Makrem- 
bolites.!4° Also the strong position of ekphrasis and its integration into the 
novel should be taken into account here, since ekphrasis too plays on emo- 


136 H&H 11.20-23; quoted above, pp. 75-76. 

137 Cf. Agapitos (1991) 141—143, on the three narrative modes of the vernacular ro- 
mances: narrative, discoursive, and descriptive mode; see also id. (1998a) 145, on H&H as 
an attempt at a synthesis of drama, ancient novel and ethopoeia. 

138 Kazhdan & Franklin (1984) 112—114; see also Jeffreys (1980) 479, and Beck (1977) 
59—60. Kazhdan and Franklin add that other writers before Prodromos had focused on per- 
sonality and emotion, but do not specify which authors. We must note that “individual 
emotion” here should be understood from a rhetorical perspective, i.e. rather as “сопѕігис- 
tion of" personal identity or emotions. 

139 On Psellos’ essay, see above, pp. 23-24, 27. Inclination towards subjective emotion 
and "realism" in literature is often seen as linked to Christianity; see e.g. Jauss (1968) esp. 
143-168, and Auerbach (1974) esp. 554—555. 

140 A gapitos (19982) 143; cf. Beaton (19962) 22-28 and Agapitos & Smith (1992) 22- 
25. 
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tional reaction.!*! The use of rhetorical exercises to depict a "realistic"!4? 
psychological course of events is no contradiction: rhetorical is not the op- 
posite of realistic, and rhetoric was a tool to depict characters and situations 
as vividly as possible.!4 The rhetorical exercises appear in the ancient nov- 
els too and no external source needs to be found, even if there indeed seems 
to be a connection with Basilakes’ progymnasmata.!44 

It was noted by Hunger already in the 1960s that elements primarily in 
the first part of H&H recall modern naturalism.!^5 Alexiou argued that the 
effect was achieved by the use of dreams, and that some of the elements that 
Makrembolites displays in the erotic dreams were explored by twentieth- 
century novelists trying to penetrate the individual's psyche.!46 I think that 
Alexiou, although she did not mention any examples, referred to the works 
of High Modernism and the lyrical novel, in which the so-called stream-of- 
consciousness device was widely used; in any case, this is a good example of 
literature that explores partly the same elements as does Makrembolites.!4? 
We may note that, although there is no connection between the lyrical and 
the Byzantine novel, modernist authors were influenced by the episodic ro- 
mance and allegorical quests such as Don Quixote.!^8 


14! In H&H see e.g. Hysminias’ reaction to the garden of Sosthenes and to the paint- 
ings of the Virtues, Eros, and the twelve months. 

142 “Realistic” in quotation marks, because realism is a modern concept and should per- 
haps not be used in connection with Byzantine fictional narrative; cf. Beaton (19962) 28-29 
and the comments of Agapitos & Smith (1992) 24—25. For the term psychological realism 
in a discussion of the Byzantine novel, see Hunger (1980) esp. 17, and cf. id. (1968) 76. 
On the concept of realism in literary scholarship, see Wellek (1963), Jakobson (1987) 19— 
27, and Barthes (1982). 

143 Hunger (1980) 17. Hunger also points to the ambivalent use of rhetoric in the 
Komnenian novels: on the one hand it is used to achieve realistic effect, on the other too 
much rhetoric may "choke" realism. See also Agapitos (1991) 76 and n. 112 on the use of 
rhetorical devices for emotional purposes in Byzantine literature, and Dennis (1997b) on 
rhetoric and reality in imperial panegyric. One may note that realism by modern theorists 
often is seen as a rhetorical strategy; cf. Auerbach's, (1974) 3-23, use of the notion of real- 
ism in his analysis of Homer and Genesis. 

144 Poljakova (1969) argued that Basilakes was the pupil of Makrembolites; the oppo- 
site relation was tentatively suggested by Magdalino (1992) 203. 

145 Hunger (1968) 74; id. (1980) 14. 

146 Alexiou (1977) 40-42 and 43: "[...] Hysmine and Hysminias is closer to the mod- 
ern novel than any other Byzantine literature I have read." 

147 On the form of the lyrical novel, see Freedman (1963); see also Frank (1991) on the 
concept of spatial form. 

148 Freedman (1963) 14. Cervantes, in his turn, was in his last work, Persiles y Sigis- 
munda, greatly inspired by Heliodoros; see e.g. Billault (1992). 
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Alexiou suggested that the erotic dreams in H&H may have been influ- 
enced by Provençal court роеігу.!49 However, she thought it more probable 
that Makrembolites had adapted erotic material from the ancient novel, per- 
haps drawing also upon the temptation dreams in saints’ lives.!5° I think 
that the ancient novel as a source of material for the Komnenian novels has 
been treated very ambivalently: on the one hand, the Byzantine novels are 
considered “copies” of the ancient “models”, but on the other we try to find 
different sources for the erotic elements in the twelfth century texts. There 
is, however, not yet any clear evidence for influence from the West, whereas 
the interest in Eros and his powers in twelfth-century Byzantium is well 
documented.!5! Even if the majority of surviving texts in question, e.g. the 
progymnasmata of Basilakes and the poems of Manganeios Prodromos, are 
placed in the middle of the century, a literary trend can hardly ever be pin- 
pointed to a specific decade, and the dating of Makrembolites to the 1130s 
or 1140s should therefore not entail any problems in this respect. And 
again, we do have at hand a documented reading of and interest in the ancient 
novels in the eleventh century, and that genre seems to include the elements 
needed by the Byzantine novelists. !52 


THE OVERALL STRUCTURE OF THE NOVEL 


It has been argued that H&H falls into two or three parts,!53 and I myself 
have talked about different “parts” of the novel, in this chapter suggesting a 
tripartition (books 1—6; 7-9; 10—11).!5 Any division depends on the criteria 
it is based on—the text-types, the action, the (fictional) geographical move- 
ment, or the temporal aspects of the narrative—and will thus always be 
somewhat artificial. As long as we are aware of that fact it is, however, con- 
venient to look at the different parts of a narrative. We will take a look at 
the division used in this section, which was based on the tempo, and add 
some other criteria. 





149 Alexiou (1977) 42; cf. Cupane (1974). 

150 Alexiou (1977) 42. Cf. below, р. 196 and n. 151. 

15! On the question of Western influence and the resultant dating of the novels, see 
above, pp. 16-17. 

152 Cf. above, pp. 25-34, and chapters 1.2.4 and 2.2.4 below. 

153 Alexiou (1977) 30, distinguishes two parts іп the novel (1—5, 6-11); cf. Beaton 
(19962) 82-83, who argues that the novel “falls naturally into three distinct parts” (1-5, 6— 
8, 9-11). 

154 See above, p. 80. 
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Part 1, books 1—6. Falling-in-love phase. The tempo is slow. Description is the 
dominating text-type. Geographical movement: Eurykomis — Aulikomis — Eury- 
komis. Time: 6 days. 


Part 2, books 7-9. Adventure phase. Hysminias becomes a slave who travels with 
his master herald to another city (= repetition of the first part of story). The tempo 
is faster. Description as text-type is absent. Geographical movement: Eurykomis — 
Artykomis — Daphnepolis — Artykomis. Time: 3 days and ellipsis of 1 or 2 days, 1 
day and ellipsis of ca. 1 year. 


Part 3, books 10—11. Reunion phase. The reunited couple travel back with the her- 
ald master to his hometown (= continued repetition of part 1). The tempo slows 
down. Description as text-type is still absent, but narrative scene becomes more 
frequent. Geographical movement: Daphnepolis — Artykomis — Aulikomis. Time: 
7 days. 


As we can see, the different criteria make one overall division quite impos- 
sible. Story-wise, the first part of the story is repeated in the second part of 
the novel, which makes a threefold division pointless.!55 But if we look at 
temporal aspects, the tripartite division based on narrative tempo is neces- 
sary. When we take narrative space and geographical movement into ac- 
count, a different division is, however, required.!56 

In any case the author did not divide his book into "parts", but into 
*books". H&H, as we have already seen, consists of 11 books. There are no 
strong reasons to suspect that this division was not made by the author 
himself. Firstly, a book never begins or ends abruptly.!5? Secondly, the di- 
vision into books was probably part of the imitation of the ancient novels, 
which all were divided into books of varying length. The ancient authors 
were forced to divide their works into books or chapters because of the 
scrolls they were using: the length of one scroll was limited, and for any 
longer work they needed more than one.!5? This was a limitation that did not 
affect the Byzantine authors. Accordingly, a scribe who copied a twelfth- 
century manuscript had no reason to divide a work into books unless it was 
part of the original. Furthermore, a number of manuscripts of H&H give a 


155 See above, pp. 56-63. Cf. Alexiou (1977) 30: “the movement is cyclical: in the first 
five books we go from Eurykomis to Aulikomis and return to Eurykomis. In the second 
part, which repeats the main episodes of the first part, the geographical setting is wider, 
balancing the greater density of action." 

156 See below, p. 141. 

157 See e.g. below, pp. 94-95 on sleep as time marker. 

158 For a discussion of problems related to this issue, see Hägg (1966). 
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title including the number of books.!5? Even if this may be a later addition to 
the original title, it probably reflects an internal division of the work.!60 

Book division, even if the books do not have sub-titles, may be called a 
paratextual device.!6! Paratextual devices are not the only markers of epi- 
sodes in a narrative text, although the most apparent ones. The author may 
also include infratextual openings and closures: the articulation of narrative 
into units such as sections or chapters.!$? These may or may not coincide 
with the paratextual devices, the formal openings and closings of books. 
Mentionings of sleep in H&H are most often used as time markers, and in- 
deed any reader of the novel notices that there is a lot of talk about sleep- 
ing.!9 Most of the time markers relate to evening and night-time activities, 
and the vast majority to falling asleep, sleeping and waking up. 

Apart from being a time marker, sleep may also open and close episodes. 
For example, in H&H 3.2.1 a discussion between Kratisthenes and Hysmi- 
nias is opened by Hysminias waking up from a dream, ovvamréntn дє pov 
Kal Umvos є0005, “and immediately sleep flew away from me.” The discus- 
sion is then closed by Kratisthenes falling asleep, kai ó Крат:сдёртѕ є000$ 
UmvaTTwY Qvépeyxev, “so Kratisthenes promptly dropped off to sleep 
again and began to snore" (3.4.1); the same structure may be seen in 1.13.1— 
1.14.5. In book 7 Hysminias' falling asleep aboard the ship closes the 
elopement еріѕойе,!6 whereas his waking up the next morning opens the 
dramatic passage on the storm and sacrifice (7.8.1). In contrast, Hysminias' 
feigned sleep in 4.4.1, тєрї т> к\т yevópevos vrekpwópqv vmvoOv, 
“when I reached the couch I feigned sleep," does not mark any beginning or 
end of passage. Also, falling asleep opens dream episodes, just as awakening 


159 Aóyor La’ or BiBALa Trepiéxov га’; see Hilberg (1876) xlix. 

160 In a remarkable number of the early MSS the first pages are missing, either torn or 
otherwise damaged. In two of the four 13th-century MSS the first folio is damaged: Vat. 
Barb. gr. 29, on which Hilberg (1876) xlix and Cataldi-Palau (1980) 86—87, and Baroc. 
131, on which ibid. 78. It is thus not possible to know what the titles looked like, but in 
Barb. gr. 29, a title including the number of books has been added in a later hand; see 
Hilberg, ibid. viii. The other two 12th-century MSS, Vat. gr. 114 and Vat. gr. 1390, do 
not include the number of books in the title. It may be added that the second part of Vat. 
gr. 1390, including Makrembolites and Heliodoros, actually dates from the 14th century; 
see Cataldi-Palau (1980), 109-110. On the damaged 14th-century MSS, see ibid. 101, and 
n. 1. Cataldi-Palau states that she has counted 16 different titles in the MSS that she has 
investigated, and that the titles tend to grow longer for each century; ibid. 107, n. 2. 

161 For the term and its origin, see above, p. 78 and n. 92. 

162 For the term, see Fusillo (1997) 211 and n. 8. 

163 Cf. Rohde (19143) 560-561: "Schlafen und immer schlafen ist stets die ultima ratio 
dieses verliebten Murmeltiers." See also below, p. 129 on time markers. 

164 H&H 7.7.2; quoted below, p. 214. 
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closes them. This is, of course, a “natural” framing of dreaming, but here it is 
artificially constructed. In order to dream, one must indeed first fall asleep; 
it is, however, not necessary for the narrator to prepare the reader for a 
dream sequence by reporting the falling asleep. Still, this is what the narrator 
Hysminias does every single time. 

In remarkably many cases Hysminias’ awakening and falling asleep co- 
incide with openings and closings of books. Books 1—2 and 4—5 close with 
the narrator falling asleep; books 6 and 7 close with dreams and the hero 
waking up. Books 6—8 open with the hero waking up; books 3 and 5 open 
as a dream begins. Book 8 is the only book in which Hysminias’ own sleep 
is not mentioned. In book 9, Hysminias suffers from insomnia (H&H 9.6.4; 
9.11.3) until he is sure about Hysmine's identity and love, and then he falls 
asleep and dreams (10.4). Even though book 10 closes with implied sleep, 
kai OUTWS 115 aT’ GAANAWY yevópevor THY vukra. rapeuerpyjoapev, 
“and so, separated from each other, we passed the night,” and book 11 
opens with implied awakening, тў Ò vorepaia, “оп the following day...”), 
there are no explicit markers. In book 11, sleep follows the dinner in the 
usual manner, réAos TÒ Õeîmvov éüéxero, kai rois Uavois ws Єк TO- 
AvreAo0s тратєбѕ evOUs еттєтанеба, “the meal came to its end, and we 
immediately made the libation to sleep that follows a luxurious banquet” 
(11.17.1). The report of this night is, however, elliptical and functions only 
as a time marker, since the morning follows immediately, ёттєї де vdé 
о?башо® (Aros yap отер уйь) kai Nets rois Umvois алтєстєсощеба, THs 
OTpwuVAs aveotnoev Єкатто$, “when night was nowhere to be seen (for 
the sun was over the earth) and we had completed our libations to sleep, 
each of us rose from their beds.” (11.17.1). The “natural” order that sleep 
follows dinners, eating and drinking is explicitly explained in 1.13.2: 01 8 
ойк GTETTAVTO pov rYv ВАєфароу` Tpoph yàp каї TÓSLS kai KOTOS ÜT- 
vov птут. “but sleep would not let itself from my eyes for food and drink 
and hard work are the sources of sleep.” Accordingly, it is only in books 1— 
7 that sleep is strongly emphasised; the falling asleep, dreaming and awaken- 
ing іп 7.18-19 mark the end of this first part of the novel. 

The coinciding of sleep with book endings has epic models. Several of the 
songs in the Лїаа and in the Odyssey end with gods or people falling asleep, 
for example in the first song of the /liad, which ends with the sleep of Zeus. 
In Шаа 7, the Trojans and the Greeks fall asleep after feasting.!65 Also the 


165 Cf. also the closures of //. 9; Od. 14, 16 and 19. On night as poetic closure in 
Greco-Roman and later literature, see Curtius (1953) 89-91. 
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opening of songs with the break of dawn is a standard device in Homer, used 
in the ancient novels primarily by Heliodoros in his opening scene.!66 

The reader is reminded of the Homeric model also in comments upon 
sleep, for example in the modified quotation from the Лїаа 2.24, où хр? 
TavvUxiov єўдє àvópa ктрока, “a herald should not sleep all night long." 
(H&H 1.13.1). The allusion is even more explicit in 3.4.7: Hysminias lies 
sleepless thinking about his beloved, and he says to himself: av rà трбе- 
фора тў vukri CyTHon, соукоцитбт]соџа: TH 7rap0évo, kai výðvpov TOV 
imvov avaxnpvéw Trountixas, “if she is looking for what is appropriate for 
the night, I will go and sleep with the maiden and I will proclaim in poetic 
manner that sleep is sweet.” We have already discussed the sexual connota- 
tions of the passage, and seen how rà трбтфора тї vuxri, “what is ap- 
propriate for the night” refers back to Sosthenes’ Homeric quotation in 
H&H 2.13.3 and Hysmine’s advice to obey her father in H&H 2.14.1.167 
The solemn comment of Sosthenes is twisted into an erotic pun, but simi- 
larly Hysminias' poetic, i.e. Homeric, proclamation reflects Sosthenes' 
statement in H&H 2.13.3. Commentary on the nature of sleep thus also un- 
derlines its structural function. 


My aim in chapters 1.2.2 and 1.2.3 has been to present the compositional 
and structural aspects of H&H as seen from different angles: on internal and 
external levels and also from a strictly textual point of view. I will now 
move on to motifs and themes, which are related to other structural aspects 
of the plot. 


1.2.4 Motifs and themes 


The use of the term theme is often imprecise, and it has even been argued 
that it is too vague to be truly useful: the term does not really distinguish 
between dominant content, central subject, unified "thought" or authorial in- 
tention.!68 Modern theory suggests a new definition in terms of a work’s 
semantics: theme should be seen as the meeting place of a literary work's 
semantic levels with formal structural qualities such as rhythm and repeti- 


166 See e.g. the openings of Л. 8, 11, 19; Od. 2, 3, 5, 8, 16 and 17. 

167 See above, pp. 71-72. 

168 Brown (1993) 643; cf. Daemmrich & Daemmrich (1987) 239-241. For an ambiva- 
lent use of the term in connection with the Byzantine novel, see Beaton (19962) 54—67 on 
“thematic elements" (the past, love as a tyrant, love and death, chance and the passive 
hero, art and nature), sometimes referred to as “themes”, e.g. p. 82: “a further element 
must now be added, and that is the theme of time and its relation to art." 
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tion.!6? In this study, theme is defined as a brief statement that is a literary 
work's chief concern. The abstract theme of the text is embodied in concrete 
motifs 170 

Motifs are, so to speak, the building stones of the plot. The author cre- 
ates his intrigue by putting together a chain of different motifs; we can thus 
refer to them as plot elements. Motifs are often connected to the genre; in a 
crime story, for example, a number of specific motifs are conventional and 
expected.!?! Of course, not all the motifs in a text are determined by the 
genre. I have already used the term “novelistic constants", which denotes 
motifs that are strictly tied to the ancient novel genre. These motifs can, 
owing to the particular mimetic relation, be expected to appear also in the 
Byzantine novel, e.g. the garden, the elopement, the shipwreck and en- 
slavement of the protagonists, the virginity ordeal or the final wedding.!72 
Plot elements that are not directly dependent upon the genre, e.g. myths or 
legends concerning persons or places that do not usually appear in the genre, 
will be referred to as external elements. 

Any motif can be expressed in shorter or longer passages, from one or 
two lines to several paragraphs. Practically all the motifs in H&H are novel- 
istic constants; those that are not are in different ways related to L&K and 
therefore not entirely external. Here we will concentrate on three of the pri- 
mary motifs: the garden, dreaming and slavery. Other motifs will be consid- 
ered in 2.2.4, in relation to their model L&K. In this chapter we will see how 
traditional motifs may display external aspects, bringing in elements that are 
not part of the traditional topos. 


THE GARDEN 


The garden ekphrasis, even though it appears in only two of the ancient 
novels, is unquestionably a novelistic topos.'73 The garden motif is tradi- 
tionally invested with erotic undertones, expressed also in a wording that 


169 Brown (1993) 643; cf. Frye (1963) p. 65: “we can see the whole design in the work 
as a unity [...] a simultaneous pattern radiating out from a center, not a narrative moving in 
time. The structure is what we call the theme.” 

170 See e.g. Daemmrich & Daemmrich (1987) 187-190, 239-241. 

17! See e.g. Fowler (1982) 54—74 on historical kinds and generic repertoire, and 111- 
118 on subgenre; see also Cairns (1972) 98-124 on originality in the use of topoi. 

172 Hunger (1980) 9, lists 12 motifs that are important in both the ancient and the 
Byzantine novel. On topoi in the ancient novel, see Létoublon (1993). 

173 Ekphraseis of gardens occur in Achilles Tatius and Longus, and also in Nonnus' 
Dionysiaca; in the Byzantine novels they seem practically obligatory—Eugenianos' D&C 
contains no less than six gardens or paradise meadows. For a list of gardens in ancient and 
Byzantine novels, see Littlewood (1979) 110-114. 
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may display sexual connotations. In the ancient and Byzantine novel it is 
also explicitly associated with Eros, as a scene for erotic action.!74 The gar- 
den is often associated with the heroine: the garden belongs to the house 
where she lives, it is described in connection with the first meeting between 
the protagonists, and the formal ekphrasis of the heroine tends to follow 
that of the garden.!75 In the novel, the enclosed beauty of the garden seems 
to represent the maiden's chastity and virginity.!76 

In H&H, the garden motif is highly elaborated and stretches over long 
passages, starting with the formal ekphrasis in book 1 (H&H 1.4—6). The 
garden of Sosthenes has already been mentioned earlier as the "true" setting 
of the novel: this is where the couple fall in love, meet and finally marry.!77 
The first part of the garden ekphrasis (1.4) describes the garden itself, its 
flowers, plants and trees. The second part (1.5) describes a fountain, a 
complicated work of art described in a likewise complicated style. The third 
and last part (1.6) describes benches arranged around the fountain, complet- 
ing the picture of the garden as a whole. Hysminias then expresses his 
amazement: rara 07] Tadta uà AC орфо б\у Thv бууш) atredidovv rois 
дєаџас: каї pixpod deiv афороѕ eiorýkew, “when, by Zeus, I saw all 
this, I fastened my entire gaze on the spectacle, and stood all but speech- 
less" (1.7.1). The last piece of information on the garden is not given until a 
little later: 

Та u£v оўу тєрї тд» Kirov бта xai ola: TÒ ё ye Optyyiov, Ao repáartov, 

тосодтоу eis Vos aipópevov cov aveTiBata Tav TH куто TNpeîv Kai 

OpOarpois kai посі, партобєу катєҳарітодто xeupi (оурафоо софӣ. (H&H 

2.1.2) 


So much for the garden. The surrounding wall was another marvel; of sufficient 
height to prevent inspection of the garden by eyes and feet it was graced everywhere 
by the hand of a skilled painter. 


The descriptions of the paintings follow in 2.2-9 (the Virtues and Eros) and 
4.5-16 (the twelve months). 


174 Littlewood (1979) 96-98; on sexuality and the Byzantine garden, see Barber (1992). 
On gardens in Byzantine literature, see also Schissel (1942); on imperial gardens, see 
Littlewood (1997) with references to gardens in literature in pp. 15—16, and Maguire (1990, 
1994). 

175 Littlewood (1979) 98; Barber (1992) 15. 

176 Littlewood (1979) 107, points to the evidence for a relationship between the woman 
and the garden, but notes that “їп the earlier works it was probably an instinctive and un- 
conscious association.” Cf. Barber (1992) esp. 16, who sees the heroine as the garden. 

177 See above, р. 52. 
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All three dinners in Aulikomis take place in Sosthenes’ garden (H&H 
1.7-11; 2.12-13; 3.10-4.2). Also Hysminias’ meetings with Kratisthenes 
and Hysmine take place there (2.1—11; 3.8—9; 4.3; 4.4.3-4.20; 4.21-23), and 
the departure from Aulikomis takes Hysminias through the garden one last 
time (5.6.2—4). On the whole, practically all the action in books 1—5 takes 
place in the garden. 

The first part of the description, that of the actual garden, contains slight 
suggestions of sensuality (H&H 1.4.1—3), and six of the seven plants men- 
tioned are among the nine erotic plants that are described with erotic tales in 
the tenth-century so-called Geoponica.'78 Wine is served at the dinners, 
wine which is a product of one of the erotic plants, and with an effect on 
lovers that is noted for example in the contemporary novel of Manasses. !79 

Hysmine is connected with the garden both explicitly and in interlocking 
wording or imagery. Hysminias describes her whisper with words recalling 
his description of the garden: kai 7v TÒ YiÂúpıopa uev Hdovis, “and 
the whisper was full of pleasure" (H&H 4.1.3), as in 1.4.1, 6 0€ uearós 7v 
xaptrav kai ndovijs, "this [sc. garden] was full of graces and pleasure." He 
also becomes speechless at the first meeting with Hysmine (1.8.4), as at the 
first sight of the garden (1.7.1). Hysmine describes herself as a garden: 
‘Youwia, ov Thv ёро tavtnv "ошипти épwrikds xatexnmevoas ov 
ио Kal Ppayyov тєрїӨоїү TH ктүтө, uN xeip OdorTopodvTOs rpvyram ME, 
“Hysminias, you cultivated with passion like a garden this girl you call 
‘your Hysmine’; set a barrier around the garden lest a hand of some 
passerby should pluck me” (H&H 6.8.3). Hysmine is also described in rose 
imagery and as a rose garden, which will be discussed below.!8° The vegetal 
imagery of the human body was known to the Byzantines from the Song of 
Songs, through which it gained importance in the Marian imagery. In the 
chairetismoi of the Akathistos hymn, for example, Mary is described as a 
beautiful tree and an eternal branch.!?! From the Song of Songs derives also 
the image of the female protagonist as an enclosed garden, кўто$ кєк- 


178 Littlewood (1979) 102. 

179 A&K, frag. 24: rois yap друѓоіѕ “Epwros tanperteiv tov otvov | évreüOcv otvos 
AéyeTau yada THs ‘Appodirns, “wine is the servant of Eros’ mysteries, which is why it is 
called the milk of Aphrodite”; Littlewood (1979) 102. Cf., however, L&K 2.3.3: olvos 
yap Epwros трофту, “wine is the aliment of love", which is a possible source for Manas- 
ses. On this passage of L&K as a possibly Byzantine addition, see Vilborg (1962) 42. 

180 See below, pp. 114-117. 

18! 8Aacro0 auapavtov kAfjpa, “a branch of an eternal root”, дудро» dyAadxapTov, 
“а tree bearing beautiful fruit", and fvAov edoxiodvaAdov, “a shading tree”; Littlewood 
(1979) 104—105. On the Oriental connection, see ibid. esp. p. 104 and nn. 40-41. 
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Aetopevos, another standard image for Mary, and a possible connection to 
the walled gardens of the novel.!8? 

The model for the garden ekphrasis is the Homeric garden of Alcinous in 
the Odyssey (7.112-31). Hysminias alludes to it openly when he says 
“seeing this, I thought I beheld Alcinous' garden and felt that I could not 
take as fiction the Elysian plain so solemnly described by the poets" (H&H 
1.4.3).!83 Apart from being an overt reference to the literary background of 
the fopos, the mentioning of the Elysian plain may also refer to the heavenly 
paradise or the afterworld.'*4 That association may, according to Anthony 
Littlewood, have a certain significance for the relationship between the novel 
and the Saint's Life, and for the reading of the novel as a mystery text.!85 

The other garden in which action takes place in H&H is the garden of 
Sostratos in Artykomis.!86 There, the dinners аге not held in the garden, but 
at least near it, €yyvs yàp mapadeicov rà Tis тратебт$ ó Ўюстратоѕ 
]тоциасато, “for Sostratos had prepared the table near the garden" (H&H 
9.8.2). The garden is not depicted in any detail; we only know that there is a 
laurel bush, under which Hysminias sits and reads the letter from Hysmine 
(9.8.2—9.10.2). The room of Hysminias is also situated by the garden,!57 and 
here he tells his story to Rhodope (9.12.2—9.13). Once again sitting by the 
laurel at the third dinner, Hysminias meets Hysmine in the garden and they 
work out their mediatrix arrangements there. At night they sneak out to 
meet in the garden (9.21.2-10.4.1). We must note the function of Sostratos’ 
garden in the latter part of the novel as a doubling of the function of that of 
Sosthenes in the first part; the second garden is the second meeting-place for 
Hysmine and Hysminias, now as slaves. Although important, it is not as 


182 Ibid. 106-107. Cf. H&H 1.8.4. 

183 Greek quoted above, p. 86. On Alcinous’ garden, see also below, pp. 211, 263-264. 

184 Littlewood (1979) 108-110; cf. Alexiou (1977) 37. 

185 Littlewood (1979) 109-110; cf. Merkelbach (1962) on the ancient novel, and 
Poljakova (1979) and Plepelits (1989) on H&H. Cf. also Beaton’s (19962) view of the re- 
vival of the novel in Byzantium; above pp. 32, 54-55. On the relation between novel and 
hagiography, see Beck (1977). Littlewood refers to Manuel Philes' mystical interpretation 
of Kallimachos & Chrysorrhoe as a Byzantine reading of the novel as a Christian allegory. 
One should keep in mind, though, that Philes wrote his poem almost 200 years after 
Makrembolites wrote H&H, and that the two authors thus may have understood the 
allusion quite differently. The mystical interpretation is also only one of Philes’ three 
possible readings of the novel. On Philes and his poem, see above, p. 31, n. 124. 

186 A garden is mentioned also in Eurykomis: the first dinner takes place “by the gar- 
den" (H&H 5.9.3), but it is never mentioned again. 

: 187 4 бе тоў Zworpárov 'Pobórr тєрї Tov kfyrov yevouévn (про yàp Tis TÓANS тр, 
7 Tapexa@nuny avtos), "Rhodope, Sostratos’ daughter, came into the garden (which was 
by the door where I was seated)" (H&H 9.12.2). 
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important as the “original” garden of Sosthenes, and in the end the couple 
return to that setting (11.18.2). 


One element of Sosthenes’ garden that is not part of the traditional garden 
topos is the highly artificial fountain in its centre (H&H 1.5). It is a pool, 
four cubits deep, with a central column in coloured marble. On top of the 
column sits a golden eagle spouting water from its beak, and around the 
basin are a number of automata: a goat with a shepherd, a hare, a swallow, a 
peacock, a pigeon, a turtle-dove, and a cockerel. Hysmine draws water from 
the dove’s beak to wash her hands and from the eagle’s beak to mix the wine 
(1.8.1—2). Water, preferably a spring, is a standard element in the garden 
ekphrasis, but the fountain here is extremely elaborated. There are no foun- 
tains in the gardens of the ancient novels, but there are descriptions of foun- 
tains in Byzantine literature. A similar fountain occurs in the novel of Euge- 
nianos (D&C 1.77—115), although not as elaborately described; it was prob- 
ably modelled upon the fountain in H&H.!8? In the so-called Vita Basilii, 
book 5 of Theophanes Continuatus fountains are set up by Basil within the 
Great Palace.!5? 

The fountain in H&H is described in terms of Byzantine architectural de- 
scription, with elaborated details of forms and colours.!?9 The artistry of 
carvings and the perfection of joins that are emphasised in Makrembolites' 
description have a parallel in John Geometres' description of his garden 
wall.!?! The description of the fountain is mirrored in the description of 
Hysmine in H&H 3.6: they exhibit the same symmetrical perfection and 
harmony. While the fountain is a work of art, Hysmine's features are natu- 
ral, but they are still depicted in the same terms and with the same empha- 


188 Or, if one accepts the reversed internal sequence of the novels, that of Makrembolites 
was modelled upon Eugenianos' novel. 

189 Theophanes Continuatus, 327.4-328.2; Barber (1992) 7 and n. 20. Cf. the 
“streams” in the description of the Aretai palace in Maguire (1990). Fountains were an im- 
portant element in the design of Western Medieval gardens, see e.g. the garden in Roman 
de la Rose, also in the illumination in the MS Harley 4425, f. 12 (ca. 1490—1500). 
Fountains were also placed in the atrium court of the Christian basilica as a symbol of pu- 
rification, and in the garden of monasteries both in East and West. 

190 Cf. e.g. Prokopios’ ekphrasis of Hagia Sophia, De aedificiis 1.1.2778. On the 
fountain in H&H, see Barber (1992) 6-7. 

191 John Geometres, 'Erépa eis Tov avrov кїттор; text по. 3 in Littlewood (1972) 10- 
13: 13.11-24. There are two epistolary descriptions on Geometres' garden; on the other 
letter, see below, p. 182, n. 80. On Geometres' description of the garden wall, see Barber 
(1992) 8-10. There are a number of similarities between Geometres' and Makrembolites' 
garden descriptions, and also between Geometres' and Tatius'; see Littlewood, ibid. 46, 
54—55. 
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sis. Natural beauty thus seems to be at its best when similar to art.!?? The 
interlocking descriptions of Hysmine and the fountain tie the heroine even 
closer to the garden; she is its very сепіте.!93 

The birds’ automata that surround the fountain's basin have sensual 
connotations. Birds as symbols of fertility figure in Byzantine iconography 
of the Annunciation of St. Anne in accordance with the Protevangelium or 
Gospel of James.'% Birds have a given place in the gardens of the ancient 
novels, but then, of course, living birds.!?5 The eagle on the top of the col- 
umn may be a symbol of Zeus and, also, of the eagle that will snatch away 
the sacrifice later on in the novel. Automata were popular at the Byzantine 
court from the time of Theophilos, whose golden tree with singing birds is 
one of the most famous examples.!96 It is clear that artifice is strongly em- 
phasised іп the Byzantine garden description.!?? The description of the 
fountain in Vita Basilii is, for example, more detailed than that of the gar- 
den,!?? and in H&H the fountain covers more than half of the ekphrasis. 
Barber underlines the control of nature that art exhibits in the Byzantine 
novels, and argues that “the garden provides a theatre for the demonstration 
of this control.”!99 

Compared to the form of the garden topos in the ancient novel, the foun- 
tain displays an external aspect of a traditional motif. We may see this in 
relation to the so-called Aktualisierungsversuche that Hunger saw in the 
Komnenian novels, and which may be described as a conscious attempt on 
the part of the author to allude to the Byzantine reality, resulting in a certain 


192 Cf. e.g. Longus’ emphasis on the beauty of art which is so artful that it recalls na- 
ture. Barber (1992) 16-18 compares the description of Hysmine to two other Byzantine de- 
scriptions of women; see also below, pp. 251-252. 

193 Cf. Barber (1992) 18 on the "male construction" of Byzantine women; cf. also 
Zeitlin (1990) on the garden in Longus' D&C. 

194 Littlewood (1979) 98 and n. 21; one example occurs in the cycle of the Life of the 
Virgin in the narthex of Kariye Djami in Istanbul. 

195 See e.g. L&K 1.15.7-8. 

196 On the artifice at the courts of Theophilos and Constantine VII, see Barber (1992) 6— 
7; on Byzantine automata, Brett (1954) and Schissel (1942) 25-26. Mechanical toys do, 
however, appear in literature earlier than this in Nonnus' Dionysiaca 3.169—79; Littlewood 
(1979) 99, n. 26. 

197 See e.g. Schissel (1942) 23-24; Barber (1992). 

198 In Theophanes Continuatus there are 20 lines on the fountain (327.4—328.2) and six 
on the garden (328.21—329.3); Barber (1992) 7, n. 20 

199 Barber (1992) 10; cf. Beaton (19962) 66, "nature is revered only insofar as it con- 
forms to the laws of art, and not the other way about", and p. 68 on the antithesis of art and 
nature. But cf. the ekphrasis tradition, in which nature and art do not necessarily contrast 
and rival, but also complement and co-operate. 
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"realism".29 Even if it may be hazardous to speak of conscious attempts,?°! 
there is definitely a change in the shaping of traditional motifs in the 
Byzantine novel. It is also possible that the introduction of elements which 
the contemporary reader could recognise was an allusion to an existing work 
of art, or to another literary description. We should note that we have sev- 
eral extant examples of both pictorial and literary representations of the 
twelve months, in detail corresponding with that of Makrembolites.?02 

We will not discuss the paintings at this point, but return to them later in 
the discussion on theme. We will then see how, within the garden motif, the 
themes of the novel are expressed by means of the paintings. 


DREAMING OF EROS 


Dreaming is a motif that occurs also in the ancient novel, then most often as 
a way of anticipating the coming асііоп.203 Hysminias’ dreaming is engen- 
dered by the paintings on the garden walls; the first dream (H&H 3.1) oc- 
curs after he has seen the painting of Eros. We will look at the passages de- 
scribing this, Hysminias’ first impression of Eros, before considering the 
dream. 


Meráyopev rovs дфба\џо?ѕ ётї THY uerà Tas mapÜévovs урафӯи kai dippov 
ópôpev byrqAóv каї Aaumpov kal бита BaciAtkov: Kpoicov $їфро$ ékeivos Ñ 
moÀvxpocov Mukývns rupávvov rwós. 2 TOS ёптєкабтто peipákiov тєрат- 
Фдєѕ, yUuvwcuw TavreAM, Kab’ óXov $épov тод сюџатоѕ` mpós 0 by BAémov 
Hoxvvouny abrós каї Tod émovs éuvrjoOqv ws тд wn ppoveiv apt’ àvobvvov 
какбу. 3 Tó£ov xai mip тєрї Tw xeipe TOD Metpaxiov, papétpa тєрї THY 0v 
kai стабт дрфікотоѕ" Tw mode рӯ kar' avOpwrov TH petpaxiw, GAA’ Odov 
mrepov: rà ё ye тєрї THY кєфо\и ойто repmvóv TO pELpaKLOV, UTEP pELpa- 
Kov Tür, отер Tacav TapÜévov, Өєф» dyaAua, eidwdov Ards, бА\о$ keorós 
`Афродіттѕ, Xapitwy GAos Aciuwv, GAos hõový. 4 “Av Oéribos yápos, av 
"Нра тєрї tov yapov, av `Афродітт, av `Абтий, av kai тоџті TÒ реракіор, av 
"Epis кока тд суштботор, av piov пћаттт, av TO pHAOv CyTH AaBeiv тти 
калӯь, av Пар криттјѕ, äv TÒ ufjAov abAov тоў KaAAovs, Exes TO ueupákuov 
тоўто. 5 Kai трд róv Kpariobevny etrov ‘ws ёра kawóv Ti xphua Cwypadov 
Хер" Ta отёр THY фоси reparovpyei kai TAaTTEL TQ \оуісрф kai Ta MAAC- 
para тєҳиохруєї. Ei ё ye BovAct, Prrocopowpev тд petpaxcov.’ (H&H 2.7) 


We turned our eyes to the picture that came after the maidens, and we saw a lofty 
throne that was brilliant and truly imperial—the throne of Kroisos or of some lord 


200 Hunger (1968) 72-73; on the concept of realism, see above, pp. 90-91. 

201 Cf. Smith (1999) 185, who argues that it is not possible to speak of any conscious- 
ness, and that the material is too scanty to judge. 

202 See below, р. 127, п. 284. 

203 See further below, pp. 108-109, 110. 
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of Mycenae rich in gold. 2 On this was seated an awesome young lad, with every 
part of his body naked. Looking at him I was abashed and remembered the saying: 
to have no sense is a harmless wrong. 3 There were a bow and a torch in the lad’s 
hands, a quiver at his loins and a two-edged sword; the lad’s feet were not human 
but were entirely winged; as for his head, the lad was so charming that he outdid 
every other lad, every maiden, he was an image of the gods, a statue of Zeus, he 
was entirely Aphrodite’s girdle, entirely the meadow of the Graces, entirely plea- 
sure. 4 If Thetis’ wedding were to take place, if Hera were present at the wedding 
along with Aphrodite and Athena and this lad, if Eris were to disturb the sympo- 
sium, if she were to make the apple, if she were to ask that the most beautiful re- 
ceives the apple, if Paris were to judge, if the apple were the prize for beauty—then 
you would grasp the full impact of this lad. 5 And I said to Kratisthenes, ‘What a 
clever thing is the painter’s hand. It creates supernatural wonders, it devises imagi- 
nary objects with its intelligence and then brings them into being with its art. If 
you like, let us discuss the lad.’ 


Hysminias then goes on to give his interpretation of the painting: 


`Аууіборог таїѕ àperais ai xaxiat, kai ravTas паратєттуасі. ЇЇрд$ тодто by 
TO YUWHATEVHA TO MELPAKLOY йгатетАаетта, каї TÉXVN TO пласџа трд фут 
peTnyayev. (H&H 2.8.1) 


The vices are neighbours to the virtues and are annexed to them. It is to this 
motto that the lad has been created, and art has brought the creation to life. 


The expression that Hysminias quotes goes back to Aristotle,2°4 and can be 
found in, among others, the church fathers.?05 The insertion of the maxim 
here may reflect the Aristotelian interests of the twelfth century, which we 
will return to in a while.?96 Hysminias does not understand who the por- 
trayed youth is; he interprets the painting according to its apparently 
Byzantine imperial context: the despot on his throne.?? The painting's 
iconography is thus a false signal both to Hysminias and to the reader, and 


204 Aristotle, Eth. Nic. 1106b36; Agapitos (19982) 144, n. 125; cf. MacAlister (1991) 
203. 

205 See e.g. Gregory of Nazianzos, funeral oration on Basil of Caesarea (Or. 43.64, PG 
36.581b дт: таратєттуасі rais арєтаїѕ ai Kaxia Kai «ісі mws ayxibvpor). On the pas- 
sage, see also Cupane (1974) 252 and ead. (2000) 44, n. 119; Conca (1994a) 521, n. 16; 
Plepelits (1989) 182, n. 20. 

206 It is, however, probable that Gregory of Nazianzos, being one of the most frequently 
quoted ancient authors in Byzantium, was the Byzantines’ source; cf. below, pp. 132—134 
on Synesios and Theophylact. The maxim was used also in the 12th-century Life of Saint 
Cyril Phileotes 29.2, p. 128 in Sargologos (1964): таратєттуасі, фтут\, Tats üperaís ai 
kakiat kai eiri Tws ayxiOvpo.; MacAlister (1991) 203. MacAlister’s interpretation is crit- 
icised by Cupane (2000) 43—44. 

207 Cf. Synesios, On Kingship 6c; Theophylact of Ochrid, Paideia Basilike 17. These 
passages will be quoted and discussed below, pp. 132—134. 
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Kratisthenes is needed as an interpreter of the ancient motif. Hysminias is, 
however, not completely wrong; the juxtaposition of Sophrosyne and Eros 
embodies a main opposition in the novel.208 

Hysminias then looks at the rest of the painting. The youth on the 
throne is surrounded by an “entire army" of people: men and women, old 
and young, kings and masters. Night and Day, represented as two wo- 
теп,2% are standing there, and birds and fish and even a lion. They all stand 
like slaves around him as if he were a god. Hysminias is confused by this, 
and he finds and reads an inscription: 


“Еро TÒ peipaxtov бтА\а, mp pépov, 
тӧёоу, птєрби, yopYwou, іҳӨооу Bédos. (H&H 2.10.5) 


The lad is Eros, with his weapons:2!° torch, 
bow, wings, nudity, and spear aimed at fishes. 


Kratisthenes interprets the painting, explaining the powers of Eros for the 
still confused Hysminias, who is scared and distanced and says: nde ушо- 
ткотб рог, “may I never know him" (2.11.3). He shows the same attitude 
until the end of book 2, “allow me to be chaste, my good friend, for the gods 
love the chaste and hate evil men" (2.14.4—6).2!! This is the background 
against which a furious Eros appears in Hysminias' dream. 


Kai bj pe тєрї péony vinta катакоцшојрєроу évomviov ŅABev биєцроѕ uáAa 
фоВєрӧѕ" брф yàp тєрї то Swyarrov єїтїб> 7Af0os оюк evapiOunrov, ÓxXov 
oUppiKtov avdpav, yuvaikdv, veaviakov, TrapÜévov: Хартабтфбро: mávres 
rij deiav, тїр yap rot Ааай тєрї TO стӯбоѕ etyov bovAompenós. 2 Kai uécov 
TO тєрї TO TOD ктүтоу Optyyiov рєірак:ор, TOV yeypapj.évov "Epora, TOv 
Васа, Tov PoBepov éketvov, émi то? ҳросо? kai пали dippov ka8rj.evov: 
3 ws Єк Bpovtiis д цо: катєррауп фот ‘mpòs Huds Tov duvactny, Tov heù- 
Gepov, Tov pn ppiccovTa pov TO BéAos, TOV uh PoBovpevov TO тптєрор, TOV 
Aoibopoüvra TO тр, Tov aic Xvvóuevóv pov THY yúpvwTw, TOV ws реракіоу 
kaTapwkwpevov, TOY àonaóuevov тд» Cwypadov, ei TO póbov BdeAvEaLTO, 
Tov THY éeuny piànv ‘Youivny aicxvvavra, Ov ws cwppova Quoc. Geol.’ 4 
"Eyó 3° ciAxounu éAeewós, Aos &vrpouos, бАо$ Apwvos, GAos vekpós Kat 
катй уй» кєішєроѕ. ‘Pesar, Bactdrcd,’ axovw dwvfjs, kai шкрӧу трб$ éavróv 
yeyovés kai rovs дфбаћиооѕ avareivas ópà тїр “Youivny eotepavwpevny 
родо Tiv кєефаАту, póbov TH ё: фероосар, TH Aaa Tov Today ёҳорёути 
тоў BaciAéws, kal ‘peîoar’ A€youcay “Yopiwiov феїта, Bacrred, bu’ ёре 


208 See further below, pp. 131—132, on this passage and on oppositions in the novel. 

209 On the personifications of Night and Day, see Cupane (1974) 260, n. 49. For an ex- 
ample of one of these “ancient” figures in Byzantine art, see the Prayer of Isaiah in the Paris 
Psalter; fig. 66 in Talbot Rice (1963). 

210 Cf. Plepelits (1989) 182, n. 26, whose interpretation seems highly dubious. 

211 Cf. Sophocles, Aj. 132-133; see further below, p. 273. 
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уй cot тодтоу bovAoypadrjow.' 5 Kal mpós Thv пардёроу ó BaciXevs ‘dia сё 
каї wpyloOny, dià сё Kat diadAdooouat.’'H $ є0005 AaBouévn pov THs xeuós 
eavéotnoe, Üappeiv émrpéwaca. Кале? pe тойуу 6 BaciAevs тй xeu xai 
стєфарої роо родо тї» кєфа\ти TO д парєстоѕ ата» nAddacev, ёкро- 
TaALCev, 6 opxeiro ‘рбдоућлоѕ "Гошиіаѕ’ Aéyov “иїро, ó Opacts, ó пардёроѕ, 
б THs дафитѕ eoTehavwpevos, б THY kaAqv "тшту aicxivas.’ 'O òè Bacı- 
Aeis "Epows трд Tv kaXiv "Горі eitwy ‘exes ёрастти’ тетт pov тёр 
бфбаАицфь, os тєрї peony pov rijv Kapdiav пєсоу. (H&H 3.1) 


And then about midnight while I was sleeping, a vision came to me, a rather terri- 
fying dream; for I saw a crowd of inestimable size entering the room, a mixed 
throng of men, women, youths, maidens. All held torches in their right hands 
while their left they placed on their breasts in a servile manner. 2 And in the mid- 
die was the lad who was painted on the wall around the garden, Eros, the king, that 
terrifying figure, seated on his golden throne once more. 3 A voice was unleashed 
against me like thunder, ‘Bring to me the usurper, the one who is at liberty, who 
does not fear my arrow, who is not frightened of my wings, who reviles my fire, 
who is embarrassed before my nudity, who mocks at me for being a young lad, 
who embraces the painter, even though he abhors the rose, who spurned my 
beloved Hysmine and whom the gods love for his chasteness.' 4 I was dragged 
along pitiably, quite trembling, quite dumb, quite dead, and lay on the ground. 
‘Spare him, my king’, I heard a voice saying, and coming to myself a little and 
raising my eyes I saw Hysmine, her head crowned with roses, a rose in her right 
hand and her left hand clasping the king's feet; she was saying 'Spare Hysminias, 
spare him for my sake, my king; I shall recruit him for your service.’ 5 And the 
king said to the girl, ‘It is for your sake that I am angry, so for your sake I receive 
him back in favour.' She immediately took my hand and made me stand up, 
telling me to be confident. The king summoned me with a gesture and crowned my 
head with roses. All the bystanders cried out and applauded, 6 and danced around, 
saying, ‘Hysminias has become our fellow slave, the bold, the unwed, who was 
crowned with laurel, who spurned the lovely Hysmine.' Then saying to the beauti- 
ful Hysmine, ‘You have your lover’, the king Eros flew away from my eyes and 
plunged deep into my heart. 


Hysminias’ stubborn chastity has provoked the god to act. It is interesting 
to note here how the dream sequence, along with the painting and the fol- 
lowing discussion, displays a rather complex pattern of repetition with vari- 
ation. We have already seen how the dream shows Eros just as he was in the 
painting: the same "king" surrounded by a throng of people. In addition, the 
attitude that Eros blames Hysminias for has been explicitly displayed: ac- 
cording to Eros, Hysminias claims to be at liberty (2.14.4—6); he does not 
fear his dart or wings, reviles his fire, is embarrassed before his nudity and 
despises his youth (2.10.2—3); he embraces the painter but abhors the rose 
(2.6.6); he spurns Hysmine (1.9.3); and he claims to be loved by the gods 
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for his chastity (2.14.6). Hysminias wakes up terrified and calls for 
Kratisthenes, to whom he relates the dream: 


Kai rà тєрї rv Ümvov é£qyobuqv аът, тўи mporouT]v Tod Oeod, TO ток{- 
Xov Tis 7rporoyTí]s, Tas év xepot Aautradas, Tov emt dippov Ocóv, Tov ёт ёре 
Oupóv, тїр ws Ё obpavod karappaycicav форти, Tov pòv éAkvapóv, THY 
ито Tanow, THY THs “Youtvyns форти, тти отер ёро? npeoßeiav, THY тоў 
Ge0d ovyyvwyuny каї ті nâo. Tov стєфаџоу. (H&H 3.3.2) 


And I told him all about my dream, the god’s procession, the diverse escort, the 
hand-held torches, the god on his throne, his anger against me, the voice that 
pealed down as from heaven, my being hauled away, what I suffered, Hysmine’s 
speech, her supplication on my behalf, the god’s pardon, and to finish it all, of the 
crown. 


Kratisthenes explains to Hysminias that what he suffers from is love, and 
that it is nothing out of the ordinary. He adds that Hysminias is fortunate, 
“for your beloved is so beautiful and so completely responsive and you 
have Eros as your assistant" (3.3.3).2!2 

These passages show that dreams and paintings have a narrative function 
as a means of exploiting the repetitive scheme of telling and retelling in a 
slightly different manner. First appears the painting, which supplies both a 
psychological background and a literary model. Then follows the dream, 
which constitutes a psychological reaction and a literary repetition. Finally 
comes the discussion about the dream, which gives us a psychological ex- 
planation and another literary repetition. Repetition is also a way of stress- 
ing the importance of a motif or an event, and it is obvious that Eros and 
Hysminias’ attitude to love are primary elements in the novel. 

After the discussion with Kratisthenes, Hysminias dozes off half- 
dreaming (H&H 3.4), falls asleep again and experiences another dream, this 
time erotic (3.5—7). We have already described the literary repetition in the 
half-dreaming sequence.?!? The first part of the dream-sequence displays 
similar features, referring to previous events: 3.5 is modelled upon the pre- 
vious dinners and the couple's erotic plays (1.7—11; 2.12—13), with the re- 
markable difference that Hysminias is now active, while Hysmine acts as a 
virgin (3.5.3; 3.5.7).2!* We may add that this dream can be explained also 


212 Greek quoted below, p. 125. 

213 See above, pp. 70-72. 

214 The second part (H&H 3.6) is an inserted ekphrasis of Hysmine. The third part (3.7) 
describes an erotic struggle in which Hysminias is again the active part, while Hysmine 
tries to fend him off (cf. 3.2.3-7). The dream apparently ends with Hysminias’ first or- 
gasm; on the passage as a wet-dream, see Alexiou (1977) 41, and also below, p. 196. 
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from a psychological point of view.?!5 Its elements are variations of events 
that have taken place over the last few days. Now that Hysminias has ad- 
mitted that he is in love, that he has been initiated into the mysteries of Eros 
by the god himself,?!6 he feels free to indulge in physical pleasures, at least 
in his sleep. 

In book 5 appears a whole series of dreams: Hysmine embracing Hysmi- 
nias (H&H 5.1.1), Hysmine reclining beside him on a bed “strewn with 
erotic delights" (5.1.2), Hysmine and Hysminias in a bath (5.1.3), Hysmine 
and Hysminias being married (5.2), and finally a nightmare in which Hysmi- 
nias is attacked by Hysmine's mother Panthia and an army of vengeful 
women (5.3.3—5.4).2!7 Hysminias wakes up terrified and again calls for Kra- 
tisthenes, who explicitly tells him what we have already noted in the previ- 
ous dream sequences: 

'IIpós б òh сфодра катаборуВпбєіѕ rjv yvyýv тє TOV kaAóv KparioOévqv 

ётєкаћоуито TuKva’ kai дєдоіка uù TO uéAXov шог TO дацидиор év Ove(pois 

Отєбоурафтсєи" єі:стол yàp TOUTw MpoKnpvacey èv Umvois rà uéAXovra.' 4 

Kai 6 Крат:ісдєитѕ ‘ueOnuepivn ppovtis ¿otw Ovewos: тадта тє кабуте- 

Tpexev, 00' б тєрї THY топи үуофоѕ vuâs ат аААлАшь» diéoTacev.’ (H&H 

5.5.3-4) 


‘It was when my soul was terrified by them that I called on you several times, 
good Kratisthenes; and I was afraid that the divine power had depicted my future in 
the dream, for it is accustomed to disclose future events through dreams.' 4 
Kratisthenes replied, *Dreams are about your daytime preoccupations. This is what 
was happening to you when the noise around the door separated you.’ 


Hysminias fears that dreams have the same function as they traditionally 
have in the ancient novels, and it is in that respect very interesting that the 
dream of the mother is closely modelled upon L&K.?!$ In H&H dreams 
usually do not reflect future events. This deviation from the ancient novels 
can be explained in terms of the interest in Aristotelian dream theory in the 
twelfth century, which we will return to in a while. We should, however, 
note that one of the dreams does in fact mirror a true event: the marriage of 
Hysmine and Hysminias.?!? Part of the dream (H&H 5.1) is also repeated 
with variation in 5.16. The passage 5.1 may thus be seen as an anticipation 


215 On the psychological character of the dreams in H&H, see Hunger (1980) 24-25 and 
Alexiou (1977) 40—42. 

216 H&H 3.3.1; see below, p. 113. 

217 On this passage, see Alexiou (1977) 34; Beaton (19962) 55. 

218 The dream will be quoted and analysed below, pp. 224-227, 283-286. 

219 See above, pp. 66-69. 
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on a literary level, which does not necessarily concern the external action of 
the novel—i.e. a part of the repetition with variation scheme. 

Hysminias makes a remarkable comment on dreams in the following pas- 
sage, when he is about to leave Aulikomis. When he sees the host of maid- 
ens in the garden, escorting him as he leaves Aulikomis, he says: “I thought I 
recognized the dream in these events" (H&H 5.6.3).220 Not only, then, do 
dreams reflect daytime preoccupations; in this case reality resembles dream- 
ing. 

This may be seen in contrast to the next two dreams, which occur at the 
end of books 6 and 7 respectively. In the first of these two (H&H 6.18) 
Eros hands over Hysmine to Hysminias.??! In the second (7.18—19), Eros 
saves Hysmine from the sea. The first dream vaguely mirrors the coming 
wedding, perhaps with a slightly ironical touch, considering the ill-omened 
atmosphere. Hysminias soon realises that he has been thwarted: ие 3° 
бутш "Epos karézat(e, Kal TOUS Ovetpovs, oUs MOL катетћаттєр, OVTWS 
Oveipovs Op каї Umvous cadets, “Eros has truly deceived me, and the 
dreams which he invented for me I see now are truly dreams and are clearly 
the product of sleep” (7.10.3).222 He is, however, not truly deceived; in the 
end, the marriage will take place. 

The second dream too will turn out to mirror a true event (Hysmine will 
tell us of “the naked youth” in 11.14.1), but Hysminias has been misled by 
the previous dream, and comments, rà 8° са» парта kai пал Óvetpot 
OovAevovres " Epor., “and all this, once again, was but a dream and subject 
to Eros" (7.19).223 

There remains one dream, placed at the end of the novel when the couple 
has been reunited. It is not described in detail, but seems to resemble the 
erotic dreams of books 3 and 5. 


Kai пали каб` GAovs avrovs тӯи 'Yopivnv ébókovv ópüv kai талтт ovve- 

mailov: @ттєр yàp vods mewóvros üprov pavracerat kal Vdwp Gverpor TO 
д Ө кы 8 "im e^ , : 

byàvre, ovTws €pwon үоҳӣ тарта Tips рота џєтатћаттєтал, Kat biadoyio- 

ро! Kal та каб vmrvovs фаутасџата. (H&H 10.4.2) 


Once again throughout ту slumbers I seemed to see Hysmine and to sport with 
her. For just as a starving man’s mind imagines bread and water fills the thirsty 
man’s dreams, so for a soul in love everything—thoughts, sleeping visions—is di- 
rected towards passion. 


220 The passage has been quoted and discussed above, p. 73. 

221 The passage has been quoted and discussed above, pp. 66-68. 

222 See also H&H 7.17.9. 

223 On the vision of Eros in H&H 7.18-19, see Cupane (1974) 274—281, who compares 
the narrative scheme of Makrembolites to that of the French Fablel dou Dieu d'Amors. 
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The dream has been preceded by two sleepless nights (9.6.4; 9.11.3). No 
dreaming has been reported for the one-year period during which the couple 
have been separated. 

In the ancient novel dreams usually anticipate coming events,2?4 and their 
function shows an influence from contemporary dream interpretation.?25 In 
H&H dreams are no longer portentous, but erotic, and often also psycholog- 
ically correct.226 It has been shown by MacAlister how the function of 
dreams in the Byzantine novels instead reflects Aristotelian dream theory, 
deriving from treatises that were commented upon in the twelfth century.?27 
An explicit sign of that connection is the comment of Kratisthenes in 5.5.4, 
шедтшєрит ópovris ёст Overpos, “dreams are about your daytime pre- 
occupations.”228 

The dream motif in H&H thus has an external, most probably contempo- 
rary element to it.??? On a literary level the dream motif is used as the per- 
fect means of exploiting the device of repetition and doubling: the hero ex- 
periences a dream which reflects actual events that have already been told, 
and then he discusses them with his friend. Sometimes the dreams mirror 
events that have already taken place, or will take place several times (the 
dinners, for example); sometimes they do in fact, however vaguely, mirror 
events to come; sometimes they thwart the hero-narrator completely. Their 
main function is to make Hysminias fall in love.23° The traditional dream- 
motif has thus been combined with both the Aristotelian theories of dream 
interpretation and the literary device of repetition with variation. 


224 Bartsch (1989) 80-108; see also Alexiou (1977) 40, n. 45 with examples from L&K 
and Longus. 

225 MacAlister (1996) 33-43. 

226 Alexiou (1977) 38-40. 

227 MacAlister (1990, 1996). Commentaries were written mainly by Eustratios, Metro- 
politan of Nicea, and Michael of Ephesos, on, among other works, the Parva naturalia, 
sections of the Organon, the Nicomachean ethics, and the Rhetoric. 

228 Cf. Aristotle, De divinatione per somnia 463a; MacAlister (1990) 203. On dreams 
as remnants of sensory impressions, see also Plato, Timaeus 45b—46a, and Aristotle, De 
insomniis in Parva naturalia 459b—461a; MacAlister, ibid. 198. 

229 Cf. Hunger (1968) 72-73 on so-called Aktualisieringsversuche. 

230 See also MacAlister (1990) 201. Cf. Smith (1999) 191 on love as conversion fol- 
lowing vision and Eros' intervention in the Achilleid. On a literary level, although the pro- 
tagonist here is a girl, the passage may be compared to H&H; cf. also the Fablel dou Dieu 
d'Amors as described by Cupane (1974). 
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There are two types of slavery in H&H: servitude to Eros and servitude to 
human masters/mistresses; both aspects are strongly emphasised. It has 
been argued by Cupane that Makrembolites’ image of Eros basileus shows 
an influence from the West: Eros as a king surrounded by his vassals shows 
similarities with the French Dieu d'Amor as he appears in the courtly love 
literature of the twelfth and early thirteenth centuries.2?! The idea of being a 
slave to one's passions and thus to Eros is, however, not a Medieval inven- 
tion. It appears in the Hellenistic tradition and in the ancient novels.?3? It 
may thus be argued that all the elements needed for the representation of 
Eros basileus can be found in Greek literature, and that a Western influence 
is no prerequisite.233 Furthermore, the contemporary imagery of the em- 
peror and of Christ should be taken into consideration. Not only the em- 
peror, but also Christ is BactAeds, and the emperor is, correspondingly, of- 
ten characterised by divine attributes.2?* Eros оп the throne surrounded by 
his subjects thus recalls an image of both imperial and Christian authority 
well known to a Byzantine audience.”35 

It has been suggested by Aleksidze that the other kind of slavery in 
H&H, servitude to human masters, reflects a social situation in Byzantium 
and thus is an expression of Makrembolites’ sense of “democracy”.236 The 
thought has been rejected by Hunger who, however, himself sees a possible 
connection to a historical reality, since there were prisoners of war taken in 
twelfth-century Byzantium.2?? The motif goes back to the ancient novel, in 
which the protagonists often are made prisoners and slaves, and may ac- 
cordingly not need any further explanation. What is interesting is the com- 
bination of the two aspects of slavery in H&H, and the extreme emphasis 
on both of them. 


231 Cupane (1974) esp. 150-161; cf. Beaton (19962) 57—59, 155-158, 212. 

232 See e.g. Anth. 5.22. See also the fragment from Iamblichos, quoted by Hunger 
(1980) 23, n. 98: бта» ó "Epws CqAorvrriav тротАа8т rüpavvos к BBaciAéus yiverat, 
fr. 4 Habrich; trans. by Beaton (19962) 59, n. 32: “Eros, when he becomes jealous, is no 
longer a king but a tyrant.” Cf. Euripides, Hippolytus 534: €pwta...Tov TUpavvoy àv- 
d5pav. On the motif in the ancient novels, see below, 2.2.4. 

233 Beaton (19962) 58—59, 156; Agapitos & Smith (1992) 37; Magdalino (1992). 

234 Оп the emperor and Christ in Byzantine literature, see Agapitos (19892) esp. 292- 
294. On the emperor in 12th-century Byzantine art, see Magdalino & Nelson (1982). 

235 Agapitos & Smith (1992) 37, cf. Cupane (1974) 259—260; Magdalino (1992). 

236 Aleksidze's study of the Byzantine novels was published in 1965; I have not read 
his work, but refer to it based on the references of Hunger (1978) II, 141, n. 30. 

237 Hunger, ibid. 
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On a narratological level, the two aspects of the motif must be seen in 
relation to the twofold structure of the plot, i.e. the repetition of the first 
part of the story in the second part of the novel. We have already looked at 
the description of the painting of Eros, in which a throng of people and ani- 
mals stood around the god as slaves (H&H 2.9); this is the first mention of 
slaves or slavery, which means that until this part of the story, Hysminias 
has been free in every respect. Therefore he does not understand why these 
people and animals act as slaves, and when he is told by Kratisthenes, he is 
frightened (2.11). It is quite obvious that Hysmine, on the other hand, has 
already been struck by love, but this is not explicitly shown until the dream 
sequence, in which she appears crowned with roses to save Hysminias from 
Eros’ wrath. She says “spare Hysminias, spare him for my sake, my king; I 
recruit him for your service" (3.1.4).28 Eros agrees to do so, and the by- 
standers applaud Hysminias as their fellow slave (3.1.6). Hysminias wakes 
up terrified and describes his sufferings as a war between Zeus, as whose 
herald he came to Aulikomis, and Eros. 


"Eye Ò *oAoAew! «то» ‘Kpariobeves: “Youivn u' amdddvow, “Youivn ue 
ower Ату $apérpav “Epws éfekévocé pov кота vrvxfjs, Ати pov rijv 
кардќар évémpyaev. 4 El со: парў ideiv, cides айтд avv aùroîs ömàois, aiv 
avTh $apérpa, cov бАф торі THY uy eiodvvta vrvxrv. Ovxére Araciwy 
Knpv& yw, obkéri Oepámov Ards, odkére mapôévos. ПбАєно$ тєрї тўи éuv 
€ppayn xapdiav ё “Epwros kai Aids. 5 'О pév otv bi] Zevs ws Ё ovpavod 
пєуала Bpovrü каї ката 8роџтӣ: ó $ ws amo уй$ бЛаѕ éAemóAeis kiwe? Kal 
катасєіє: pov THY акрбтоћи. ‘О pev ws Єк vepav астратт[Зоћєї, 6 5° бАоу$ 
кратўра$ updos ws ато yfjs отараттє: рог. 6 Поћ:ѕ ёуш, kai mós 0:05" GAA’ 
"Epws поћ№оркє pe kai mpos éavróv Gdrov pebéAKeTat. Aros ёу® тту шєст? 
xapírow mapÜevikQv: add’ “Ере mpos тту» `Афродітт wetoxerever pe. 7 
Ataciwy xnpv€ тко ё Edpuxapidos, каї viv 'Adpoburiov èE А?Мкошдоѕ 
ёк дафитѕ róre, Kal viv ёк podwy are$avobüuat THY Kehadyv. Tis оў» ойт 
Opacds тти yrvxriv, стєрроѕ THY Kapdiav Kal TO стєриоу oLdNpEOS, ws kal проѕ 
раҳти àvTéyew Oedv, kal бАоу$ фереш avTovs TOALOpKOdVTAS Kal pxjscovras; 
Odx exw obévew, Кратісбєиєѕ.’ (H&H 3.2.3-7) 


‘I have been destroyed, Kratisthenes. Hysmine destroys me, Hysmine saves me. 
Eros has emptied his entire quiver against my soul, he has burnt up my entire 
heart. 4 If you had been able to see it, you would have seen him penetrating my 
soul with his weapons, with the quiver, with all his fire. I am no longer herald of 
the Diasia, I am no longer Zeus’ attendant, I am no longer chaste. War has broken 


238 On the verb dovAoypadéw, see Hunger (1980) 24, who suggested a neologism in 
analogy with тоћ:тоурафєо, but cf. now LBG, according to which the word appears in, 
among others, Theodoros Prodromos, p. 285, v. 378 in Gianelli (1963), and Nikephoros 
Basilakes, p. 119, 1. 14 in Garzya (1984). 
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out in my heart because of Eros and Zeus. 5 Zeus thunders loudly from the heaven, 
as it were, and his thunder re-echoes; Eros moves up his siege engines from the 
ground, as it were, and assaults my citadel; the one hurls down lightning as from 
the clouds, the other kindles craters of fire against me as from the ground. 6 I am a 
city, the city of Zeus, but Eros lays siege to me and draws me entirely towards 
himself. I am the fountain of Zeus, full of the graces of chastity, but Eros diverts me 
towards the fountain of Aphrodite. 7 I came from Eurykomis as herald of the Diasia 
but now I shall leave Aulikomis as the herald of Aphrodite’s festival. My head was 
crowned with laurel then, but is crowned now with roses. Whose soul is so bold, 
whose heart so steadfast, whose chest made of such stout iron that he can resist the 
gods in battle and withstand them all as they lay siege and smite him? I have not 
the strength, Kratisthenes.’ 239 


When Kratisthenes asks why Hysminias has changed so completely from 
being chaste, he answers " Epws avros ue pvotaywyei, " Epos avrós цєта- 
тлаттє: pe yetip "Eporos Thy єнї ra)rqv Kearny eoTepavwoe Kal 
peteotepavwoe, “Eros himself initiates, Eros transforms me. It was Eros’ 
hand that crowned this head of mine and changed its crown" (3.3.1).24? He 
does not yet mention the word “slave”; it is not until he has accepted his 
love for Hysmine that he returns to the painting in the garden and makes his 
reverence to Eros “‘as a slave should”, saying 


‘ris é£ovaías cov eip, BaciAe0. Офкёет. паћростђсо Tpós Edpuxwpida: 
о?кёті троттдА\о Aros ovvtaxOjoopar exer ue помтти AdAiKwuis Ê Epw- 
TikQv урафФфь TroAttoypapovpevov.’ (H&H 3.8.3) 


‘I am in your power, my king. I shall never return to Eurykomis; I shall never 
again be enrolled among the attendants of Zeus.24! Aulikomis has me as a citizen, 
inscribing me in its citizen rolls through paintings about love.’ 


The author has taken the opportunity to play on the words here. The citi- 
zenship, то\тоурафєо, refers to доулоурафєо in 3.1.4; as the lover of 
Hysmine and a slave to her passion he has become, or rather should have 
become, a citizen of Aulikomis. As we know, Hysminias wi// return to 
Eurykomis; however, it is to Aulikomis that he returns after the journeys, to 
celebrate the wedding with Hysmine.24? 





239 The passage may be compared to H&H 3.7.1-5, in which Hysmine defends herself 
against Hysminias' advances, described in terms of fortification; cf. also 2.14.4, where Hys- 
minias is described as a deserter (Aevrorá£uos). Military metaphors are common in erotic 
literature; for references see Conca (1994a) 529, n. 4. 

240 Cf. L&K 1.9.7; 2.19.1; 2.37.5; 5.15.6; 5.26.3; 5.26.10. On H&H 3.3.1, see Conca 
(1994b) 104. 

241 This is the betrayal that is alluded to in H&H 11.21.3; cf. above, p. 75 and n. 78. 

242 The word-play connected to ypad7 will be discussed below, pp. 134—135. 
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In the remaining part of book 3—only two chapters—the slavery motif 
recurs frequently. Kratisthenes mentions it three times in his monologue 
(H&H 3.9.3, 3.9.6 and 3.9.7). Hysminias himself makes two statements on 
his servitude to love (3.10.2 and 3.10.5). They both illustrate his change 
from chaste to passionate, a change that is underlined by the use of the word 
kawvos in the second passage: oUr«s €yà dovAoypapodpat TH "Ерот: Kal- 
výv тиа dovdAwow kai Tv ovdels oddéTTW Sed0VAWTAL, OV uóvov copa- 
TOS, QÀÀà каї Yrvxfjs, “thus I was enrolled in a novel servitude to Eros, а 
servitude which no one else had experienced, involving not only the body 
but also the soul" (3.10.5). Even if love is known already in the ancient 
literary tradition to embrace both body and soul, Hysminias is inexperienced 
and sees it as a new and strange thing.2? 

In book 4, slavery is only mentioned once, in the discussion of Eros' 
powers; in book 5 four times;244 in book 6 none; in book 7 five times.?45 In 
book 8 Hysminias is taken prisoner, and the other aspect of the slavery 
motif comes to the fore. Before moving on to that, we will look at the im- 
agery of roses, which is apparently connected with the servitude to Егоѕ.246 


The rose and the laurel are continuously juxtaposed throughout the novel as 
symbols of love/sex and chastity/virginity. As the herald of the Diasia, Hys- 
minias is garlanded with laurel (H&H 1.1.2; 1.2.1).247 When he is enslaved/ 
initiated by Eros he is garlanded with roses (3.1.5). He has already, chaste as 
he is, shown that he abhors the rose, which has incensed Eros (3.1.3).248 
Hysmine, when she appears before Eros, is garlanded with roses, holding a 
rose in her right hand (3.1.4). She has previously not appeared like this, but 
her surroundings and her appearance are continuously connected with roses, 
particularly her home. When Hysminias arrives at Aulikomis he is greeted 
with sprays of rose-water (1.3.1), and in the garden of Sosthenes there are 
roses in different stages of bloom: àv podwy TÒ pev TPOKUTTEL THs KAAV- 
kos, TO 8 éykvpoveira,, GAAo Tpokékuoev, єттї Ó б kai пєтаубєу катӣ 
уди èppún, “as for the roses, one was emerging from the bud, another was 


243 On the physical effects of and emotional reactions to love in the Komnenian novels, 
see Jouanno (2000). 

244 H&H 5.12.1; 5.18.2; 5.20.1; 5.20.2. On H&H 5.18.1, see below, р. 134. 

245 H&H 7.9.3; 7.11.5; 7.17.9; 7.18.3; 7.19. On H&H 7.9.3, see below, p. 134. 

246 The rose is traditionally a symbol of erotic love. For the imagery and symbolism of 
the rose in L&K, see Laplace (1991). 

247 Repeated throughout the novel: H&H 3.1.6; 5.3.5; 8.13.1; 8.15.1; 10.10.10; 
11.13.2, 

248 Hysminias thanks the painter іп H&H 2.6.6, referring back to 2.4.2 (Sophrosyne is 
not garlanded with roses); see above, p. 106. 
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swelling, yet another had already emerged; and some which had already 
reached maturity were spread on the ground" (1.4.1). Likewise, when Hys- 
minias leaves Aulikomis, there are roses in the procession, and when he ar- 
rives at Artykomis, along with his master herald, there are roses there as 
well (9.1.2). Although there are processions also in Eurykomis and Daphne- 
polis, these are the only processions in which roses are mentioned. 

The description of the roses in the garden of Sosthenes as an image of 
Hysmine becomes clear when reading some of the later passages. First of all 
H&H 3.1.3, already discussed above: when Eros summons Hysminias he 
calls him “he who embraces the painter, even though he abhors the rose," 
which probably should be read “he who likes the painter, but dislikes Hys- 
mine.”249 Then follows a number of passages in which Hysmine is likened to 
the rose, for example іп book 4: ov yap pe стєртоє: móvos yAUKUTTOS 
MEéALTOS, womep OVS ёкарда podov Tod pddov kwAvoe. ue, “for the pain 
will not deprive me of the honey’s sweetness, as the rose’s thorns do not 
turn me away from the rose” (4.22.3). In book 5 there is a longer passage in 
which the unplucked rose symbolises virginity: 


“Youwwia’ Aéyovca “феса: mapGevias ёиӯѕ" ui) про тоў Bépovs ExTiAns тоў 
oTaxvas pn TO podov Tpvynons тро тоў MpoKYYat THs KAAUKOS, ui] THY OTa- 
фоли дифак (оосар, uj mws дрті vékrapos бёо$ exOriwns Ё бифако$. 2 Zo 
дєрісєиѕ Tov ücraxvv, GAA’ Grav AevkavOf) сог TO Nijtov: où THY poboviàv 
amavOiceis, AAN’ бта» TeTavOev TÒ póbov проку THs ка№окоѕ" с? rpvyrjoeus 
Tijv стафући, add’ órav Tov (Sórpuv 1 vrepmepkácavra. (H&H 5.17.1-2) 
She said, ‘Hysminias, spare my virginity; do not reap the ears of corn before the 
summer; do not pluck the rose before it bursts from the sheath; do not crush the 
ripening grape lest you press out vinegar from the cluster instead of nectar. You 
will reap the ears, but when the field is white for harvest; you will pluck the flowers 
of the rose garden, but when the mature bloom bursts from the sheath; you will 
harvest the grape, but when you see the clusters ripened.’ 


The same imagery is repeated by Panthia in 10.11.4, where she accuses the 
herald Hysminias who бАо> pov TÒ кєџитА:оу amreovAncev, ё06рисє pov 
TOV йстаҳор, TOv BoTpuv Єтрїуттє kai THY pobwwviàv amnvOicaTo, “та- 
vaged all my treasure, harvested the corn, culled the grape and plucked the 
flowers from my rose garden.”25° Here Hysmine is not only the rose, but a 


249 The passage has been quoted and discussed above, pp. 105—107. 
250 Cf. also the ekphrasis of Hysmine in H&H 3.6.4, the Lokrian rose in 9.16.5, and 
the fathers’ lament in 10.12.3. 
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rose garden, and in another passage she explicitly presents herself as a gar- 
den to Hysminias (6.8.3).25! 

As we have seen, Hysminias in the novel's opening books is connected 
with the laurel, Hysmine with the rose. In book 5, however, when the cou- 
ple leave Aulikomis, Hysmine is garlanded with laurel (H&H 5.6.2—3); she 
has resisted Hysminias’ advances and is still a virgin. As soon as Hysmi- 
nias’ change has taken place, the two symbols are contrasted in his address 
to Apollo: 


Ais кро тоў патрдѕ тко» é£ ‘Evpuxapidos eis AvAikwpuv, ёк ddpvns 
таўтт$ THS ofS THY ёри ravrqv àÜMav areQavoOcds Kepadyv: add’ “Ерш 
gos adedpos podois TadTyy avactedavwcev 2 ovrós por THY Tapbeviay èrú- 
№сє Ñ MGAAOV Epwrikds üvrqAAá£aro [...]. (H&H 8.10.1-2) 


I came from Eurykomis to Aulikomis as herald of your father Zeus, my miserable 
head crowned with your laurel. But Eros, your brother, crowned me instead with 
roses. He robbed me of my virginity, or rather transformed it with erotic experi- 
ences, [...]. 


The same contrast is made in 3.2.7 and 8.13.1—2,252 and even more explic- 
itly—and also with clear reference to slavery—in 8.14.3—4: 


Kai 0 deonorns pnoiv ‘et uév aov TaTpis пєрифартѕ kal yévos Aajmpóv kai Tà 
kat’ оїкооѕ то\утєАў, viv ToUTwy Exeis oùðév: 4 SodAos el kai ёодАоѕ huv 
el бе Kal сюфросоутѕ каї Tapbevias `Афродітто дрттлЛаЁо kai “Ерота, ei òè 
kai orepavwn ðapvns mapÜevwijs стєфароу ёк póðwv ёротікдр, ui] тї ye TO 
amo тоддє" GANG ктўса: TO сёфрор kal TO ф:Хдсофроу ayatnoat, iva uh THY 
сюфрос?оутр ¿£ čpywv páðns adt&v kai xeipa бєтттбтоу krýon ё:даскаћор.’ 
(H&H 8.14.3-4) 


And my master said, ‘If your country is illustrious and your lineage brilliant and 
your home luxurious, now you have none of those things: 4 you are a slave, and 
you are our slave. If you exchanged chastity and virginity for Aphrodite and Eros, 
the virgin's garland of laurel for the rose garland of passion, have nothing more to 
do with this! Cultivate chastity and love sobriety lest you learn chastity the hard 
way and find the master's hand a teacher.' 


Hysminias has lost his garland of laurel, but he is still connected with it 
owing to outer circumstances: as a prisoner he passes Artykomis, where 
virgins are tested in the spring of Artemis, garlanded with laurel (H&H 8.7); 
he ends up in Daphnepolis, where there is an altar of Apollo (8.11.1) and 
where a feast of Apollo is celebrated in honour of Daphne (8.18). His previ- 


251 Quoted above, р. 99, where also the connection between the garden motif and the 
heroine was discussed. Cf. also Poljakova (1976) and Cupane (1974) on the possible con- 
nection with the French Roman de la Rose. 

252 Cf. also H&H 5.18.2, where Zeus is exchanged for Eros. 
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ous experiences are mirrored in those of his master, who now appears 
“crowned with laurel, adorned with a brilliant tunic and sacred sandals” 
(8.19).253 In the garden of Sostratos in Artykomis, Hysminias sits under a 
laurel bush and reads the letter of Hysmine (9.8.1—9.10.2), and then he 
meets her there (9.16.1—9.20). Something strange happens at this point: 
Hysminias leaves the laurel bush after blessing it, calling it *a truly golden 
laurel, Apollo's seed, earth's offspring, Aphrodite's monument and Eros' 
solace" (9.20.1). It seems that Daphne has been reconciled with Eros and 
Aphrodite; virginity and passion are no longer necessarily opposites.254 The 
couple are thereafter reunited with their parents by the altar of Apollo (by 
which grows a laurel tree, 8.11.1; 10.9.3), they are set free by the priest of 
Apollo, and they are finally garlanded with laurel (10.13.5; 11.1.1), both still 
virgins.255 


In book 7, Eros appears in a dream saving Hysmine; Hysminias refers to the 
dream as буєро DovAevovres “Epwtt, "subject to Eros” (H&H 7.19). 
Shortly after this Hysminias is captured by pirates, and the references to 
slavery are thenceforth concentrated on servitude to human masters, and 
particularly the contrast between freeman and slave, the first example being 
8.8.1: дооћло: BapBapwy ёё éXevOépov, “once free men but now the barba- 
rians' slaves." The contrasting situations are often expressed in word-plays: 


queis 8 'EAAqvucqv ВарВарикӯѕ SovAcias avtnAAacoopueba, kal dodot TAAL 
ёк доолору yeyovapev, kai 3apBápois 8єттбтал<$ yeyovóres óuóbovAot Kal 
adrois beamorals cvvoixuaNwri(óuevo, OuoyAwooos "EAAnow edovdoypa- 
povpeba. (H&H 8.9.2) 


We exchanged servitude to barbarians for servitude to Greeks, and having been 
slaves became slaves once again, becoming our barbarian masters’ fellow slaves and 
while in servitude with our former masters were enslaved to Greeks who spoke our 
language. 


Shortly afterwards the two aspects of the motif are brought together: 


Aoddos avt’ éAevOépov yeyévnuat каї трідоућоѕ àvri ктруко$, "Ерот! dovdA0- 
урафтбєіѕ Tà трфта, каї BapBapors тоўто TÒ дєутєрор, каї rpírov rois Єк 
Tis os Tavtns Лафуттоћлєоѕ " EAAqot. (H&H 8.10.3) 


253 Note that the laurel garland is mentioned three times in the same chapter; cf. H&H 
1.2.1 and 1.7 on Hysminias. 

254 Returning to the initial description of Sosthenes’ garden, there were both laurel and 
roses in it (H&H 1.4.1; 1.4.3); but cf. above, p. 99, and below, p. 210 and n. 118, on the 
traditional plants of erotic/novelistic gardens. 

255 Note also the praise of the laurel/Apollo in the laments of the parents: H&H 
10.10.13; 10.10.14; 10.11.11; 10.12.5. 
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I have become a slave instead of a freeman, a slave three times over instead of a 
herald, enslaved first to Eros, then secondly to the barbarians and now for the third 
time to these Greeks in your city of Daphnepolis. 


The "triple servitude" appears another four times (8.11.1; 8.13.4; 9.7.1; 
9.13.1). In one of these cases, the meaning of the expression has been al- 
tered: 


Пал» "Yayuvías уо тй boUAwv vréxo Kai пали DovAeUw kat dros dodos 
xai Tpidovdos: dodos “Youivns è "Epwros, 6o0Aos Aoywruv ёк ràv 0$0aA- 
pôv kai 6o0Aos ёк тйут$ TOD krjpukos. (H&H 9.7.1) 

Once again I, Hysminias, endured a slave's lot and once again was in servitude and 
suffered indeed a threefold servitude. Through Eros I was slave to Hysmine, 
through my eyes I was a slave to my thoughts, and through Fate I was the herald's 
slave. 


Hysminias is a slave to his thoughts through his eyes, because he thinks he 
sees Hysmine in one of the slave girls at Sostratos’ house in Artykomis. 
Only a few lines later (9.8.4) it is confirmed that the girl is indeed Hysmine; 
Hysminias was accordingly not a slave to his thoughts, because his suspi- 
cions proved to be right. During this period, i.e. from the time that Hysmi- 
nias is captured by pirates until he is reunited with Hysmine (8.1—9.8), 
servitude to love is hardly mentioned; apart from the “triple servitude" we 
have only two examples. Firstly, in Hysminias' recapitulation of his experi- 
ences to his new master and mistress: kai uov тоу oTépavov "Ероѕ éav- 
Aqcev, ‘Youtvn Tap0évo [...] аукістро xpnodmevos: kai Oo0Aos 
"Афродіттѕ eis три ¿unv Eopokojuv ауботєстрєја, “and Eros robbed 
me of my garland, using as his lure Hysmine [...]. It was as a slave to 
Aphrodite that I returned to my city Eurykomis" (8.13.2).256 Secondly, 
when Hysminias' love-sick mistress hears him lamenting Нуѕтіпе: ri 
rocobrov ката[Ваттіб] rois daxpvow; (доу то тарїттата €xeis "Yo- 
шито éué, дєспошау сӯи kai dovAnv Ё Epwtos, "why аге you so 
drenched with tears? Look, she is standing here beside you! You have me as 
your Hysmine, your mistress and your slave in passion" (8.16.4). In both 
these passages, love and passion are described in a somewhat negative tone: 
in the first example, servitude to Aphrodite is the reason why Hysminias 
ended up a slave; in the second, the mistress tries to force herself upon an 
unwilling slave. 


256 This is not the first time that Aphrodite is mentioned (H&H 1.14.5; 2.7.3; 3.2.6; 
5.12.4; 5.16.1; 5.20.2; 6.18.1; 7.10.5; 8.7.5; 8.14.3-4; 8.17; 9.3.2; 9.5.3; 9.13.3; 
9.20.1; 10.2.2; 10.6.7; 11.19.3), but it is the first time that Eros seems to be replaceable 
by Aphrodite. Note especially 9.20.1 on Aphrodite, Eros and the laurel. 
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Obviously, Hysminias’ new situation means that he has to abandon 
erotic slavery. We have already seen how freedom and slavery, rose and lau- 
rel are contrasted in H&H 8.14.4, but we will take a second look at the 
closing sentence of the paragraph, 4АА@& ктўта TO т@фроь Kal TO pió- 
сюфроу дуаттса, iva wn THY cwppoovvny ¿£ Epywy џабтѕ алтфь kal 
xelpa ðeoróTov krrjam д:даскаћор, “but cultivate chastity and love sobri- 
ety lest you learn chastity the hard way and find the master’s hand a 
teacher.” Slavery to man seems to exclude slavery to Eros and instead re- 
quire slavery to Sophrosyne. In a way Hysminias has to start all over again, 
and this must of course be seen in relation to the repetition of the story in 
the second part of the novel. 

All other mentionings of slavery in this part of the novel concern Hysmi- 
nias’ new social status as a slave, and it is mentioned frequently, often in 
contrast to his previous freedom and position as a herald. There are a 
number of ехатр1е$,257 one will suffice here: 


Kai офто пёраѕ rà rhs трат éüéxero kai б àv Aiactov knpvé “Youwias 
€yo, ó Tis Sapvyns orepavwbeis, б Хартр® TO mpürov плєдсаѕ Є& Evpv- 
кошдоѕ, 2 0 тєрї т» А?\кош» Вас:№кѕ Єф' Gpyatos immacapevos, ó 
TOAVTEAGS ёті THS TOD Dwadevous Aaumpas тратёСпѕ avaxdrGeis, ert dovi- 
кў$ TpameCns viv avaxexAtyat ov OuodovAwY орф kai rà THY SovAwY ÙTN- 
perà каї OXos додАбѕ «іш Kat GAnv DovAe(av evdedvpat kal CAnv OovAo- 
трётєах vmrokpivouat, dAov &лтобубе{$, w Zed kai Өєоќ, TO knpüketov каї SAov 
то ёЛє0дєроу. (H&H 8.15.1-2) 


Thus the meal came to an end and I, Hysminias, the herald of the Diasia, who had 
been garlanded with laurel, who had formerly sailed sumptuously from Eurykomis, 
who had ridden in imperial splendour in a chariot to Aulikomis, who had reclined 
in luxury at Sosthenes’ brilliant banquet, now reclined at table with my band of 
fellow slaves, and performed a slave's tasks, and was completely a slave, taking on 
a servile demeanour and functioning as a slave, quite stripped, o Zeus and the gods, 
of my herald's rank and that of a free man. 


We see again how the experiences of Hysminias in the first part of the novel 
are relived through his master, with himself in a slave's position. 
It is gradually revealed in three steps that Hysmine too has become a 
slave.258 First, one of the slave girls reminds Hysminias of Hysmine: 
kai ÜepaTawis 7 Tav Today TO pükrpov avéxovoa про xeupQv pLKpOV 
bmearéva£ev, @ттєр pruovuévn TÒ THs 7)yoüs бстєрбфорор, каї otov 'Yopivn 
Aemróv bmearévaéev, ÖTE TH поді pov тб» móða тат Єт\ THs TOD Bw- 


257 H&H 8.11.2; 8.12.1; 8.12.2; 8.13.4; 8.14.4; 8.15.1-3; 8.16.2; 8.20.2; 8.21.3; 
9.4.3. 
258 See also above, pp. 65—66 on the recognition scene. 
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cÓévovs тралтебт< éméüA wa. Etbov оўу ürevós eis атт? kai vij тӯр "Toyutvqv 
тӯи "ошти ébókovv ópüv: 7 9 àvréBAerev ürevéorepov. (H&H 9.5.3) 

And the servant girl who was holding the towel for the feet in her hands moaned 
gently, as though imitating the echoes of my sigh, and sighed delicately as Hys- 
mine had done when I pressed her foot with mine at Sosthenes' table. I looked at 
her intently and, by Hysmine, I thought I was looking at Hysmine, and she gazed 
at me even more intently. 


The new, subordinate position of the couple is strongly emphasised in this 
passage, which is an exact repetition of their first evening together. Hysmi- 
nias spends the whole night thinking of the slave girl and Hysmine (H&H 
9.6). The next day he once again sees the girl and is reminded of Hysmine 
(9.8.1), and shortly after that a slave girl hands him a letter ¿£ ‘Yopivns 
mapÜévov afjs Epwuevys kat vOv éuíjs OuodovAov, “from the maiden Hys- 
mine, your beloved and now my fellow slave" (9.8.4); Hysmine refers to 
herself in the letter as Hysminias’ óuó00vAos, “fellow slave" (9.9.3). 

Hysminias' social status as slave continues to be emphasised,?5° until in 
H&H 10.9 the couple act as slaves for the last time, since they are soon to 
be freed. In books 9 and 10 appear, however, also some of the most interest- 
ing and elaborated word-plays on slavery, now that Hysmine's enslavement 
can be combined with that of Hysminias, and thus also with servitude to 
Егоѕ.260 When, on top of this, Hysmine's mistress Rhodope falls in love 
with Hysminias, and uses Hysmine as her mediator, the motif can be further 
elaborated: 

"Үсріт ò ёу® kai (дса, Kav аіураћотоѕ ba сё kal доол viv, ws ópâs 3 ў 

бє pou Seomor1s, Kav бєттбт$ Єттї}, GAA’ ётадєу Epwrikds kat SovAn сог трд< 

Epwra yéyove Kal por rà TOD mabovs баррєї, ovins “Yopivys tov adeAdov 

"Youwwiav ёротікоѕ Cytodca kai beamóris одса dovAEver rois ёрюсі. (H&H 

9.17.2-3) 


I am Hysmine, and alive, even if a prisoner because of you, and now a slave, as you 
see. 3 My mistress, even though she is a mistress, nevertheless suffers from passion 
and has become your slave in love, and has entrusted her affliction to me, seeking 
passionately for you Hysminias, the brother of the slave Hysmine. Though a 
mistress, she is in servitude to the Erotes. 


And when Rhodope offers Hysminias freedom in exchange for love, the two 


aspects of slavery are explicitly juxtaposed in Hysmine’s comment to Hys- 
minias: u) THY €AevOepiav peTadiwmkwy TH THs eAevOépas "Родот Epwrt 


259 H&H 9.11.3; 9.12.2; 9.13.1; 9.14.5; 9.15.3; 9.16.1; 10.4.1. On H&H 9.14.5, see 
below, pp. 158-159. 
260 H&H 9.11; 9.16.2; 9.16.5; 9.17.1; 10.7.3. 
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0ovAwOf]s kai 6ovAwOfjs Thy Woxnv pevywv dovAwWoW соратоѕ, “do not 
in your pursuit of freedom become enslaved to the love of the free Rhodope 
and enslave your soul as you try to escape from bodily servitude” (H&H 
9.16.4). There are a number of similar раѕѕареѕ,26! but the issue is to become 
still more complex when the love of Hysminias’ mistress is included:29? 


3 Otrws épwrikds T)ueis avexpabnuev kal TO Pidtov GAov ékowwcápe0a, ws 
Kowwoacbat Kal TO SovALov Kal про €v KabvtnpeTioat Aceirovpynpa. 

8 'H pev одр eu deomdris rois "Epoct ёоолоурафтдєіса TH KvALKi pot 
тротётолбє kai karémau(ev, ў mGAAOv атту èv uot kai KvdAcéw адтаїѕ 
катёталбо» "Epores: 2 viv џёу yàp ётє0\8 pov Tov дактоћор, viv 8 OAnv 
роо тўр xeipa TH KVALKL соуєфєіЛкєто Kal GAA’ атта karémai(ev Т] Tots 
“Ерос: xaremat(ero: àv Bi] партои ws ёк mupòs pevywv aùròs ‘Youivy тй 
guvowoxoevoven cvvémaiCov, ти тїз Seomolvns Taryviwy та THs SodAns 
ávraAAacaópevos: 3 ots 7 ‘Poddan cuvevere, kai TH SoVAN таеш ééveve Kal 
otov дий TavTys ё$бкєї mai(ew abri mpós & ё BAémwv aùròs riv "Родбтти 
pàAXov BooAqv etyov "Youivns ws каботтрєтодсар cis ёршта. (H&H 10.7.3- 
8.3) 


3 So we mixed the wine with passion and had our love in common so that we had 
our servitude in common and performed the one service. 

8 So my mistress, enrolled in the service of the Erotes, flirted with me as I of- 
fered the cups and jested with me, or rather the Erotes flirted with her over me and 
the cups. 2 For at one moment she pressed my finger, at another she pulled my en- 
tire hand together with the cup and sported in other ways, or was made a game of 
by the Erotes. While I tried to escape from this as from a fire, I too flirted but with 
my fellow wine-pourer, Hysmine, exchanging games with the mistress for games 
with the slave; 3 this Rhodope approved and she allowed flirtation with the slave 
as though she thought she was flirting through her. Seeing this, I considered 
Rhodope a slave rather than Hysmine since she was assisting us in our love. 


Again, the scene is reminiscent of the couple's flirting a year earlier when 
they were free. In H&H 10.9, the couple act as slaves for the last time; slav- 
ery is mentioned three more times in book 10, none of them by Hysminias 
himself.?9? In book 11, the motif occurs only in the recapitulations? and is 
mentioned twice in the epilogue.?6 


261 H&H 9.16.3; 9.16.4; 9.18.1; 9.19.1; 9.21.3; 9.22; 10.2. 

262 See also H&H 8.16.4 and 10.6.24. 

263 H&H 10.10.11; 10.10.12; 10.14. 

265 H&H 11.4.3; 11.5.1; 11.5.4; 11.7; 11.9.5; 11.10.2; 11.16.1. 

265 $ tupavve “Epws, ov dodos ёё AdAtkwpidos Tavrns els Thy ёрђи émaviKov 
Eùpúkwuw, “о tyrant Eros, as whose slave I returned to my Eurykomis from Aulikomis” 
(H&H 11.20.1) and nets odk aixyadwror kal SodAor kat плауђтал, “were we not pris- 
oners and slaves and vagabonds” (H&H 11.21.2). 
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Thus, through the double aspects of the slavery motif an analogy is made 
between the subjection to Eros and the subjection to human masters. The 
analogy does not necessarily entail that the literal bondage is a metaphor for 
Eros, but rather underlines the difference in the two situations: the protago- 
nists may be saved from their masters, but they can never escape the servi- 
tude to Егоѕ.266 One of the reasons for their release is their background: they 
are freeborn Greeks, who cannot be held as slaves by other Greeks (H&H 
10.14). 

The references in H&H to Hellenes and Philhellenes?6? may be compared 
to those in Heliodoros,?68 but they probably also reflect the revival of Helle- 
nism in the twelfth century.29? Byzantine intellectuals, idealising the ancient 
Greeks as moral and noble models, were now prepared to call themselves 
Hellenes.??? The contrasting of Hellenes and barbarians that we can see in 
Н&Н??\ was relevant to the twelfth-century audience (some of whom had 
experienced the cruelty of barbarians sacking cities), since it constituted an 
opposition to their own inherent superiority as Hellenes.27 The references 
to Hellenism in H&H are thus an external element of the slavery motif. 


The three motifs discussed here—the garden, dreaming, and slavery—are all 
closely linked їоре(ћег.273 The dreams are engendered by things seen and 
events that have taken place in the garden, and Hysminias is enslaved to 


266 Cf. Beaton (19962) 57—59 and n. 33. 

267 H&H 8.9-8.10, 9.14.5, 10.10.12. 

268 4ith. 7.11.7 and 7.19.8. 

269 Alexiou (1977) 35; Macrides & Magdalino (1991) esp. 139-156. 

270 Macrides & Magdalino (1991) esp. 139-156 (pp. 148-152 on the novels). 

271 Greeks are contrasted to barbarians, primarily in the description of their actions 
(H&H 8.1-8.9), but also in the change of Hysminias’ name into the barbarian Artakes 
(H&H 9.14.5). The name will be discussed below, pp. 158-159. 

272 Macrides & Magdalino (1991) 140. On barbarians in the Komnenian novels, see 
Jouanno (1992). Cf. Beaton's discussion on the relationship between past and present in 
the 12th-century novels. He argues that the revival of the genre added a new dimension to 
the “‘belatedness” of the ancient novels: the Komnenian authors recapture, in the fictional 
world of their novels, the world of the past in which the models were created; Beaton 
(1996?) 51-54. The Hellenism evoked by the texts is consciously both past and present: 
past for the purpose of discussing things such as the workings of Tyche in isolation from 
heavenly or earthly authority; contemporary for the purpose of giving order and meaning to 
certain human experiences that are always relevant—falling in love, separation, exile; 
Macrides & Magdalino (1991) 152. The Komnenian novels are thus a meeting place for 
ancient and Byzantine not only on a literary level. 

273 An important motif that has not been discussed here is the dinner/banquet; see be- 
low, p. 227, n. 282. 
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Eros in a dream. As free the protagonists meet in a garden; as slaves they are 
reunited in another garden; once again free they return to the first garden. 


THEMES 


Which themes do these motifs express? No one would question that love is 
the main theme in H&H, or in any other of the surviving ancient Greek or 
Byzantine novels, for that matter; it goes with the genre. In H&H there is, 
however, a strong connection with art: love as art, and art as love. The anal- 
ogy between art and love is most explicit in the paintings of Eros and related 
subjects, and in the description of the garden that we discussed above.?74 
The artistic aspects of love concern not only pictorial but also rhetorical art, 
as becomes apparent in the epilogue.?/5 Eros is, of course, also one of the 
central motifs in H&H, expressed in passages such as the descriptions of 
Eros, or Eros' appearances in Hysminias' dreams. The motif of Eros has not 
been described separately here, since—as we have seen—it interacts in- 
tensely with the other motifs investigated; we have thus already gone 
through the majority of the important passages on Егоѕ.276 Here we will 
take a look at love in its more abstract aspect, most often expressed in the 
discussions between Hysminias and Kratisthenes. 

Love is introduced in a humoristic manner by the end of book 1. Hysmi- 
nias has told Kratisthenes of Hysmine's advances, whereupon the following 
discussion takes place: 

Kai ó Крат:сдєутѕ *rfjs ebrvyxias’ àvakékpaye: “тардёџоѕ på cov, kai map- 

дєиоѕ ойто калт od 5° ovk àvrepüs;' “Eyw бё ‘каї ті тодто TÒ ávrepàv;" 

elpnxa. 5 'O òè каї там [0 Kparia6évgs] uéy' àvakékpayev "HpákAets, Tis 
aromas, THs MALGLOTHTOS GAA’ tAews go.” Epos, итїттр `Афродітт kal ivyyes 
épwrikai.’ `Ёуф бё ‘tives ойто mpós Tov Kpariobevnv pui, “ті Bé uo 
rovtwy bibácxaAos;' 'О dé uot yor ‘doves Союу adidaxrot.’ Пали оў» ёті 
Tov UTvov ётраттиєи. (H&H 1.14.4-5) 


Kratisthenes shouted out, ‘By all that is fortunate, the maiden is in love with you, 
and what a lovely maiden! Are you not in love with her too?’ But I said, ‘What 
do you mean by being in love too?’ 5 And he shouted out again, ‘By Heracles, 
what an idiot, what a dolt! May Eros and his mother Aphrodite and all the erotic 
charms be kind to you'. I said to Kratisthenes, *Who are these? Who will instruct 


274 See above, pp. 97-103. 

275 See above, pp. 74—78. On the relation between art and rhetoric in Byzantium, see 
Maguire (19812). 

276 Quoted above, pp. 103-106. 
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me in this?’ And he replied, ‘Animal nature cannot be taught.’277 And with that 
we returned to slumber. 


The next day they see the painting in the garden (2.2-10), and Kratisthenes 
explains to the confused Hysminias, 


Kat ó KparioGévns *офкет cor Ta THY éuàv арартора Adywy. Tis "Epos 
"peras: (доу por, BAémreis adtov: 2 AAA’ eüpevrjs сог rà eis meîpav {коіто.' 
'"Eyó дё mpós avróv ‘od por rà тєрї THY ypaphv ф:Хосдфє: kai TH урафў 
просарноттє TO ётїураниа:? ó de Кратісдётѕ ‘ó "Еро yuuvos, бтћофброѕ, 
Truppopos, тоёдтт$, mTEpwrds: 3 бтА\а $épe кат’ avdpHv, wip karà yuvaixan, 
Toa kata Ünpàv, ката mrnvav TÒ TTepÓv, Thy yÜuveciv ката Tov èv 
Gadacon kai Kad’ öns adris: Tjuépa kal vO£, ws dpas, dovdcver TH “Epwre: 
abra, yàp ai yuvaikes, üs od Gavpacers dpav.’ 'Eyù ё mpós Tov Kpariobévny 
‘unde ушшеткотб pot.’ (H&H 2.11) 


And Kratisthenes said, ‘My words to you will no longer be unwitnessed. You were 
asking me who Eros is; now look—you can see him. 2 But may your experience of 
him be kindly.’ I replied to him, ‘Interpret the picture to me then and show how 
the epigram is relevant to it.” Kratisthenes responded, ‘Eros is naked, he is armed, 
he carries fire, he is an archer, he is winged. 3 He wields his weapons against men, 
fire against women, bows against wild beasts, wings against birds, his nudity 
against the denizens of the sea and against it in its entirety. Day and night, as you 
see, serve Eros, for these are the women by whom you were amazed.’ I said to 
Kratisthenes, ‘May I never know him!’ 


Hysmine declares her love explicitly in 2.13.2 (although her behaviour has 
already revealed her feelings for Hysminias, and she has appeared before 
Eros in Hysminias’ dream): ws rhv кАўтш ёк TYXNS, ойт c£ EpwTos THY 
Tóc кошодрах cot, “as I share your name through chance, so I share this 
drink with you through love." Kratisthenes gives Hysminias another lesson 
in the end of book 2, telling him that he cannot escape Eros: 


Kai 6 KparicOévgs, ""Epes OÀmv cow тї» mapbévov é€éxavoev, “Epws 
érvupávvqcev, Epwons тадта yrvxfjs Kat yAwoons mupmoAovperns é£ Epwros: 
ov дё pexpt тбтє Aevrora£íov KpiOnon TH “Ершт; 5 Mod be kal púyns aùróv; 
Eis ovpavov; `ААА@& paver сє TH TTEp@ eis Oadaccav, amodvon be Tov 
Хит@ра; “О д cov mpoamedvcato: karà yfjv; Тф тоёр сє POaver. 6 Eides Tov 
"Epwra; Eides тд mip, rà rófa, тїр yüuvecw, тд repóv; Etra où uóvos 
ёХєйбєро$ ёршто$; Dv uóvos;' 'Eyo 0€ mpós avróv “ёа ue awdpovetv, wyabE: 
TOUS yàp cwppovas 
col pidrodaw kal ттууоўть тоў$ како?5.' 
Kai ctyrjcavres тєрї Tov Umvov érpázrquev. (H&H 2.14.4—6) 


277 Ironically, you're an animal, yet you want to be taught!" On this passage, see be- 
low, pp. 148, 257, 273. 
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Kratisthenes said, ‘Eros has set this maiden upon fire for you; Eros has mastered 
her; her soul is in love and her tongue aflame with love. How long are you going 
to be judged a deserter of Eros? 5 Where will you escape him? In the sky? But he 
will reach you with his wings. In the sea? Will you strip off your tunic? But he 
has stripped himself off already. On land? But he will shoot you with his bow. 6 
Have you seen Eros? Have you seen his fire, his bows, his nakedness, his wings? 
Are you alone free from love—you alone?’ I said to Kratisthenes, ‘Let me be 
chaste, my good friend, for the gods love the chaste and hate evil men.’ 
So we fell silent and gave ourselves up to slumber. 


Hysminias suffers from the “Hippolytus syndrome”, not so much from ar- 
rogance as from ignorance and innocence.?’8 This is why enslavement is nec- 
essary, and Hysminias’ “let me be chaste” provokes the dream of Eros in 
3.1, followed by another discussion with Kratisthenes (3.3). 
‘O8 ‘ovdev kawóv' фто! *тётоьба$. 3 'Epüs: où povos, аАА@& civ modoîs 
Bporàv: каї rà mpós Epwras eUrvxeis, épouévqv ёши ойт KAaATVY kal ÖANV 
épàcav kai Uanperny tov “Epwra. 4 Kadov де сог kat Vmvov rvxeiv: дфбаћ- 
pos yàp ёё Epwros àypvmvrjcas éAéyxei yrvxiv épücav: kai @ттєр yAGoca 
ф:Локёртоџоѕ ok olde KpUTTEW uvaTüptov, OUTWs ёфбаћидѕ Umvov arepr- 
Geis havadicer Tov Epwra.’ (H&H 3.3.2-4) 


‘What you have experienced’, he said, ‘is nothing out of the ordinary. 3 You are 
in love, you are not alone in this but share the experience with many mortals. And 
you are fortunate in matters of love, for your beloved is so beautiful and so com- 
pletely responsive and you have Eros as your assistant. 4 It was good that you were 
able to sleep; for eyes that are wakeful from love reveal a soul that is in love, and 
just as a sarcastic tongue cannot keep a secret so eyes that are deprived of sleep dis- 
credit love.’ 


The adapted quotation from Euripides’ Hippolytus in H&H 3.3.3279 under- 
lines the previous behaviour of Hysminias as resisting Eros. Now, however, 
he changes (see the dreams, esp. 3.4.2—3.7) and soon returns to the painting 
of Eros (3.8.2) to pronounce himself a slave. Kratisthenes reacts quite unex- 
pectedly to this: instead of being happy that Hysminias has finally accepted 
Eros, he scolds him for having no respect for the Diasia or for his parents. 
His speech is ambivalent as far as love is concerned. In the first part he 
says, uý pot дусєроѕ eins. Калт uev ‘Youlvn kai lav kaArj, каї 
*véuecis oùðeuia ToLAS арфі yvvawi ToAvY Xpóvov üXyea птасуєи”, 
*may you not be unlucky in love. Hysmine is lovely, indeed very lovely 
and there is no wrong in suffering woes a long time for such a woman" 


278 On ancient and Byzantine novel characters acting as Hippolytus, see Smith (1980) 
546, n. 15; (1999) 178-179, 189-190, 191. 

279 Euripides, Hippolytus 439, épas—ri тото бадро; —avv ToAdois [Bporàv; see 
further below, p. 270 and n. 51. 
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(3.9.1—2), quoting the //iad 3.157. This is to be followed, a little later, by a 
seemingly misogynistic passage, which is rare in H&H: 
Où vékrap 'Yopivn со: xatexépacev, ovx é£ AdAtkwptdos otvov, add’ otov 
"Еле Aabixndes фарџакор. 6 'EzreAá60v zarpós, unrpós, патрідоѕ, NAtKiw- 
TOV, éTaipwv, ovr« Aajpüs ауорӣѕ kat, то by ueiCov, Lepo9 Bidiov Ards. “Q 
таута KAKal yuvaikes kal катӣ TOV тофду 
ETON aunyavwtarot, 
каки дё TavTwy Tékroves софотатог. (H&H 3.9.5-6) 


It was not nectar that Hysmine mixed for you, not wine from Aulikomis but a drug 
like Helen’s that makes you forget. You have forgotten your father, mother, coun- 
try, peers, companions, the brilliant company, and what is greatest, the temple of 
Zeus, god of friendship. O women, who are evil in every respect, and according to 
the wise man, most incompetent in working good, and most skilled crafters of 
evil,280 


Why does Kratisthenes suddenly seem to discourage Hysminias? It seems 
to me that this is a test, an indication that Hysminias will have to learn to 
fight for love, which is part of the “education” that Kratisthenes takes him 
through. To contradict and to call in question is a maieutic technique, “re- 
versed psychology” in modern terms, and the change should thus not be 
seen as an inconsistency in the portrayal of Kratisthenes.28! As a helper 
character Kratisthenes is also responsible for the chastity of the protago- 
nists and cannot encourage Hysminias to throw himself at Нуѕтіпе.282 

Hysminias’ “transformation into a lover” is completed in the next chap- 
ter (H&H 3.10.5). The change is emphasised in book 4: Hysminias readily 
flirts with Hysmine, and meets her in the garden, where she comments upon 
his change in behaviour (4.3.3) and tells him that she too will come to 
Eurykomis (4.3.4). Kratisthenes then shows him the next series of paintings 
on the garden walls: the pictures of the twelve months. 

The description is long and very detailed, covering 12 chapters (4.5—16). 
The painting has an inscription, saying rovs avdpas абрфу TOv xpóvov 
Béres oXov, “when you contemplate these men, you see the whole year" 
(4.17.2). There is in the description an equation of the sequence of the 
months with the progress from youth to age, which is implicit also in the 
iconographical tradition: March is a strong young warrior; February is an old 


280 Cf, Euripides, Medea 408-409. 

281 Cf. the elenctic dialectic in Plato's early Socratic dialogues, and also in the Theae- 
tetus, where “maieutic” is playfully introduced. On the dialectics of Plato and the dialogue 
form, see Frede (1992); on the Socratic elenchus, Vlastos (1983). 

282 Cf. Bakhtin (1981) 106-108 on the ancient novel as Prüfungsroman. See also be- 
low, pp. 161—162, 256—258 on the helper function. 
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тап.283 The ekphrasis is followed by an interpretation (4.18) in which each 
month is identified, but without mentioning its name.?8^ The two friends go 
to bed, but Hysminias cannot sleep and they have another discussion about 
the painting. 


"Eyó 8€ mpos abrov ‘viv tas урафаѕ бАа$ àveuerpobuev rois pañ ois, Tas 
єтіурафаѕ éwpôpev kai ravras rais урафаїѕ троттрибттоцєр, kal Üéper це 
kai vrüxet kai Eapt каї тоїѕ тёт› àTAGs karpòs adwoiwrat, “Epws Ф od 
TEpLy€ypantat TH ypaph, ov mpos Karpov TH TÉXVN иєтєурюратіста“ TAVTWS 
0T. пауті калро peOappo erat.’ 2 'O be KpaticOevns ‘ioyupas сє kata- 
тоуфдєдо Tots xeiAeat kai rois Gols THY vikQcav Exw проВАраси" èyyùs yàp 
7 ураф? kai атараураттоѕ б урафєџѕ` O€per yàp Kat Woe Kal ёар: Karpòs 
adwoiwrat ката ye THY урафо kai Tov Aóyov Tov Gov, Epwrt Ò ovdayds 3 
av $ отер rà eoxappeva ттд. rvpavvis TO Tpüypa: av катабурастєусаѕ 
TOAAGKLS ёкраттсє Tap’ Tjuiv, ov vóuos TO статор, ў yap то: TOD (шурафоъ 
урафіѕ 'Ерно® uot axovtiov, OAn катєстороџёрт тоїѕ ёк TOY yeypappevwn 
mpoBaArjpacww.’ 4 ‘Eyo de mpos tov Kpario0évqv ‘add’ aùraîs сог rais Tov 
ҳронатши Вафаїѕ ёкбплоубтсєто: TO ükóvriov: “Epws yàp троуёуралтта 
Bactrets, kai тёта pats й>$рфь ws ovn ттарїттато, avbpes ёё TavTws каї 
ols ó ypapeùs Tovs Kaipovs ue8npuócaro: ei yoüv TO müv kai KaBdAov dov- 
Лота: TH “Epwrt, THs TO pepixov expdyn THY dovAwow; 5 Ei ёё коі wav 
тийна каро kai д:йстпра тўи с?стаси čoynrev ws ё bAns 6 Nuepas Kal 
vukrÓs, аўта бё dodAat ката тўи ypaphv каї TÒ cóv pvoTaywynya, evdnAOY 
ws kai TO ёк rovrov kai v abr&v ко1285 бАоь év GAats adrais ойк дтофоут 
тї» dovAwow, GAA’ axov cvvdovraywynOjoeTat.’ 6 Tadr’ єітор, kai Tov Kpa- 
тісӨёуто evOvs KaTepirnoa ‘кё сє Хушу *KparioOeves:' 0 8 “отш, vevi- 
knoas yevwpeba тєрї TÒ Swyattov.’ (H&H 4.20) 


I said to him, ‘We have now examined the paintings with our eyes, we have 
looked at their inscriptions and we have considered their appropriateness to the 
paintings, and a season was straightforwardly dedicated to summer and winter and 
spring and all of them. But Eros is not circumscribed by the painting, nor have his 
colours been changed by art to fit a season; indeed he is appropriate to every sea- 
son.’ 2 Kratisthenes said, ‘I can ensnare you tightly through my lips, and I have 
the solution to your queries; for the painting is close by and the painter is impec- 
cable. According to the painting and according to you, a season is dedicated to 
summer and winter and spring, but not in the least to Eros. 3 But if he oversteps 


283 According to Byzantine practice, following the Roman tradition, the calendar year 
started with March; see Stern (1955) 182; Beaton (19962) 84. 

284 The ekphrasis can be compared to several examples of poems and ekphraseis of the 
months dating from the 12th to the 14th (or 15th) centuries, e.g. the poems of Prodromos 
and Manuel Philes, and the ekphrasis in Livistros and Rhodamne; all these texts are listed 
in Eideneier (1979). On the calendar tradition that goes back to antiquity, see Strzygowski 
(1888); Webster (1938); Stern (1955); Akerstrém-Hougen (1974). On the ekphrasis in 
H&H, especially February, see Beaton (19962) 84-85. 

285 This ка! is left out by Conca (19942); I quote the passage as in Hilberg (1876). 
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the limits, that is a tyrannical action; if he becomes oppressive and often has con- 
trol over us, the exception does not prove the rule, for the painter’s brush, com- 
pletely whetted by the paintings’ queries, becomes Hermes’ javelin for me.’ 4 I 
said to Kratisthenes, ‘But the javelin will be emasculated by the colours’ hues. 
Eros has previously been painted as king, and all types of men were enslaved to 
him; but men are also those to whom months have been distributed by the painter. 
If everything is in complete servitude to Eros, how can a part escape that servitude? 
5 And if every segment and period of time is composed from day or night as its 
primary matter, and these are in servitude according to the painting and your 
mystic guidance, it is quite clear that what is derived from them and through them 
and everything that is present in them cannot escape servitude but will be brought 
into servitude against their will.’ 6 As I said this I promptly embraced 
Kratisthenes, saying, ‘I have defeated you, Kratisthenes.' He said, ‘Very well, you 
have won; now let us go to our room.’ 


The question that Hysminias wants to discuss is “where does Eros fit in?” 
Kratisthenes argues that Eros may not rule all the year around, because then 
he would act like a tyrant. Hysminias points out that all human things and 
everything that comes out of night and day must be slaves to Eros, and that 
Eros thus rules every season—this is why he has not been painted with any 
particular month.286 Hysminias “wins” the discussion, and Kratisthenes 
agrees that he has been defeated. This must be seen in contrast to Hysmi- 
nias’ previous attempts at interpretations, which have not been very suc- 
cessful.?87 Now he wins for the first time, and in this respect too he is now 
an initiated lover.288 

In all these discussions between Hysminias and Kratisthenes, we should 
note the formal aspect of the process that Hysminias goes through: the 
philosophical dialogue. The dialogue form has been inserted into and inte- 
grated with the narrative of the novel.289 Whereas, as we have seen earlier, 
Charidoux functions as the pupil addressee,??? Kratisthenes functions as the 


286 There may be a literary echo here of Plutarch’s De E apud Delphos, esp. 388e-389c 
апа 393a—c, where the proper periods and attributes of Apollo and Dionysus are discussed 
in a similar manner. 

287 H&H 2.7.5-2.8. Cf. also Hysminias’ ignorance in H&H 1.14.4—5, 2.6.6; 2.11.3; 
2.14.6. 

288 On the passage, see Cupane (2000) 46-47, who argues that the discussion reflects a 
non-Byzantine controversy reflecting Western motifs. 

289 Cf. above, pp. 52-53 on the philosophical essay, and also Halperin (1992) on 
dialogic vs. narrative form in Platonic dialogues, above all the Symposium, and Nicholson 
(2000) on the modes of discourse in the Phaedrus. Cf. also Agapitcs (1991) on the so- 
called “discoursive mode”. 

290 See above, pp. 52-53, and below, p. 154. 
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dialogue partner and the exegete.??! The exegete character appears also in the 
ancient novels, where explanations of ekphraseis are often required,?92 but 
allegorical paintings and stories as didactic tools had, in fact, long been used 
in the philosophical tradition.??? Both the exegete and the addressee are im- 
portant character functions also in a Byzantine context. In a dedicatory epi- 
gram to Manasses' novel-like Chronography, the author presents himself as 
an exegete of history to his addressee, the Sebastokratorissa Eirene.29^ The 
exegete's task here is primarily to transfer knowledge, qua artistic pleasure 
and understanding of higher thoughts. In H&H, the dialogues, and in particu- 
lar the explanations and arguments provided by Kratisthenes, are prerequi- 
sites for Hysminias’ change.?95 

The significance of H&H 4.20 is that love is linked to time, an important 
motif that we have not yet discussed. The motif of time brings to the fore 
the second main theme: development and maturity. The formal introduction 
of time may come in the ekphrasis and the following discussion in 4.5-18, 
but the importance of time for the development of love has been seen earlier. 
It took Hysminias two days and nights to fall in love with Hysmine, de- 
scribed in a slow tempo (Hysminias declares himself a slave in 3.8.3). The 
third night, the very night during which he sees the painting of the months, 
is even slower: dinner ends at 4.2.2, and Hysminias is woken up by So- 
sthenes in 5.6.1. Time markers are frequent throughout the novel: smaller 
episodes are defined by the time to sleep, the time to eat or the time to sac- 
rifice, and Hysminias in most cases mentions the number of days that pass 
between the different episodes. In the overall structure of the novel, time is 
emphasised in the couple's separation: they are separated approximately six 
days after their first meeting at the first day of the Diasia, and they meet at 
a festival which apparently takes place at the same time of the year, or a lit- 





?9! Cf. in particular his Socratic behaviour in H&H 3.9 (discussed above, p. 126 and n. 
281) and also Hysminias’ comment on his “mystic guidance" in 4.20.5, discussed just 
above. 

292 On exegetic functions in the ancient novels, see Bartsch (1989) 36-39; Hunter 
(1983) 46-47 on Longus, where the author himself is the exegete of a series of paintings 
depicting the story he tells. The narrator is referred to as an interpreter also in the /magines 
of "Philostratus the Elder"; Jmag. 1, prooem. 5. 

293 Hunter (1983) 46, with references in n. 90. 

294 Manasses, Breviarium Chronicum (Zóvoys xpovwij); on the dedicatory epigram, 
see Lampsidis (1996) xvii. On the exegete function in Manasses’ Ekphrasis of a palace 
mosaic, see Mitsi & Agapitos (1991); full text in Lampsides (1991). See also Agapitos 
(1999) 125-126, n. 76. 

295 See also below, pp. 161—162 on Kratisthenes' functions. On the dialogue form and 
its relation to L&K and the ancient tradition, see below, pp. 181-186. 
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tle later. One may assume that they are separated for one year, the same 
amount of time that is indicated by the calendar on the garden wall. Deve- 
lopment and maturity are underlined mainly by the progress of life that is 
implied in the ekphrasis of the months.29 Furthermore, there is a connection 
made in the same passage between time and art.297 

The ekphrasis of the months and its interpretation in H&H 4.20 are filled 
with artistic vocabulary and references to the artistry of the painter, which 
are linked to the art of rhetoric. References to art and the skills of the artist 
are frequent in H&H, which is partly due to the artistic devices of the ek- 
phrasis. In books 1—3 the references are thus concentrated around the de- 
scription of the painting.?98 The artist's talent is signalled at once: the garden 
wall zrávroOev катєҳарітодто xeupi (шурафоъ софӯ, “was graced every- 
where by the hand of a skilled painter" (2.1.2). His skills are frequently 
pointed out,2% and after having seen the painting of the Virtues, Hysminias 
bursts out into praise, 

Tlepemtvocouat cov тї» xeipa, ypapeð аттабона! тӯи урафіда` ҳари 

OMOAOY@ то mpòs ye rois GAAOLs OTL wy TH стєфаро Tis dvTws mapÜévov TÒ 

póbov соуётћє аѕ. Oùðèv коду cwpporúvy kai podw (rà) aiexpüs Badévr. 

как Ths aidods epvOpawopévo TÒ трбтштоь. (H&H 2.6.6) 

I embrace your hand, painter; I kiss your brush; I thank you in addition that you 

did not weave a rose into the crown of this true maiden, for chastity has nothing in 


common with a rose, which is despicably dyed and whose countenance blushes red 
with shame. 


After the Virtues, Eros is painted on his throne, and the first part of the de- 
scription is interrupted by another enthusiastic outburst by Hysminias, this 
time followed by the interpretation by an Aristotelian maxim already quoted 
above: “the vices are neighbours to the virtues and are annexed to them. It is 
to this motto that the lad has been created, and art has brought the creation 
to life" (2.8.1).300 Hysminias then continues with some bragging about his 
own exegetic talents: 


"Exo gov, Texvita, TÒ aiviypa, exw соо TÒ dpGpa: eis avTOv тоу Ватто Tov 
vodv: Kav Уфіуё yévn, Oibimovs éyw кй ws ёк ГТобукў$ ёсҳараѕ kai трітодоѕ 


296 Cf. Beaton (19962) 85, who interprets the ekphrasis as a warning that love is not in- 
vincible to time, an indication to Hysminias that he has to act and not just dream. 

297 Beaton, ibid. argues that time is a theme, and emphasises its relation to art as an 
important feature of H&H, 65—68 and 82-87. 

298 A few are not: H&H 1.5.7 (the fountain); 1.6.2 (the benches); 2.13.1 (chefs’ skills); 
3.6.3 (Hysmine’s face). 

299 H&H 2.2.2; 2.2.6; 2.4.2; 2.5.1; 2.6.4; 2.6.5. 

300 See above, p. 104. 
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aiviypaTwdas arroporBacns Aoka, прдстоћоѕ ёуш сог, Kai діасафф rà aiviy- 
pata.’ (H&H 2.8.2) 


I can grasp, craftsman, your riddle, I can grasp what you have done, I can immerse 
my mind in yours; even if you are the Sphinx, I am Oedipus; even if you utter 
prophecies from the Pythia’s hearth and tripod, I am your priestly attendant and 1 
can interpret your riddles. 


We stated above that Hysminias misinterprets the painting, but the misin- 
terpretation is significant as such: it emphasises the importance of a proper 
interpretation of the painting, and it stresses both the necessity of the read- 
er’s attention and that of Kratisthenes’ presence as an exegete. When Hys- 
minias sees what comes next, the throng of people and animals surrounding 
the king, he does not understand and he apparently gets scared. His fear is 
expressed in yet another comment upon the artist's skill: ws aAnO@s répas 
7 ypapy, vod пласџа, Kal xeupós Cwypádov rexvovpynua, “how truly 
marvellous is the painting, a creation of the mind, a masterpiece by the 
artist's hand" (H&H 2.10.4). And Hysminias will have to regret the first of 
his praises of the artist's skill (2.6.6), provoking Eros' wrath (3.1.3). He 
tries to “make up" by criticising—for the first and only time—the painter in 
3.8.2: Aowop& Tov Cwypadov Ort wn THY "ошти TQ хорф ràv доолор 
€yypawatto, “I abused the painter because he had not drawn Hysmine іп 
the procession of enslaved maidens.” One must also note that the passage 
opens with another misunderstanding, namely that the painting “devises 
imaginary objects” and brings them to life only through its craft. Hysminias 
will soon enough find out that the powers of love are indeed real. He admits 
both mistakes in his final recapitulation (11.4.5). 

We cannot dismiss the description of the Virtues as a mere prooemium to 
Eros; it has certainly been included for more particular reasons. The Virtues 
are depicted as four young maidens in a row, фрортоти, ioxds, софросуут 
and беш; Prudence, Strength, Chastity (Sophrosyne) and Justice.3°! They 
are described in detail (H&H 2.2-5), and then analysed and identified ac- 
cording to their appearance and the inscription over their heads (2.6). The 
only one of the four maidens to be mentioned in the novel is Sophrosyne, 
but they all are important ingredients in the novel genre: these are the virtues 
needed by the hero and heroine of both ancient and Byzantine novels. 
Hysmine, in particular, is both clever, courageous and chaste, and in the end 
justice comes in to free her and Hysminias from slavery. Although 
Sophrosyne and Eros are opposed and contrasted to each other in H&H, 


301 On the Cardinal Virtues in the allegorical tradition, see Cupane (1974) 246, n. 15. 
See also Magdalino (1992) 199; Dostalova (1993) 51. 
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Sophrosyne is also an inner aspect of love. It is needed to endure the hard- 
ships of slavery, both to men and to love. For example, in 8.14.4, Hysmi- 
nias is reminded by his new master that he needs to learn to be sober and 
chaste, just when we thought that he had abandoned Sophrosyne for 
Егоѕ.302 As we have seen, Hysmine and Hysminias carry both the rose and 
the laurel, the two symbols of love and chastity. Eros and Sophrosyne thus 
exist side by side in the novel, which is underlined not the least in the clos- 
ing passage, the epilogue: “whatever is most responsive to passion in men, 
will appreciate the many passionate elements in the story; whatever is 
chaste and virginal, will respond to the chaste elements" (11.23.1).303 

In this respect Hysminias is not completely mistaken in his interpreta- 
tion of the painting (H&H 2.8.1): the juxtaposition of Sophrosyne as de- 
picted next to Eros embodies a main theme of the novel, the innate prob- 
lematics of love. Eros may not be evil, but he is indeed a tyrant. The very 
position of the Virtues before Eros enables the misinterpretation which 
emphasises and brings to the fore the very opposition; had the Virtues not 
opened the series, the contrast would not have come out the same. There are 
also oppositions within the passage, in the descriptions of the maidens.3% 
Opposition is a recurrent feature in H&H: art and nature, free and slave, 
rose and laurel, vice and virtue, male and female.3% All are closely tied 
together in the protagonists: they have the same name, but are male and 
female; they are free, but become slaves; they are virgins, but slaves to Eros, 
and so on. 

We may compare this to the use of structural oppositions in a text from 
the eleventh century, the Paideia Basilike, an oration on the good ruler writ- 
ten by Theophylact of Ochrid to the young Constantine Doukas.306 A sharp 
contrast between the good and the bad ruler (rupavvos and BactAevs) is 
achieved by placing them in the text next to each other, as in the Aristotelian 
maxim and as in the painting in H&H.3° First the bad ruler is described 
(paragraphs 14—16), then the good. 





302 The passage is discussed above, p. 119. 

303 Quoted in Greek above, p. 76. 

304 H&H 2.2.2 (on fire and water), 2.2.3 (hail and coal), 2.3 (virgin and soldier, male 
and female), 2.6.3 (virgin and soldier). 

305 On structural oppositions in another Byzantine text, the Digenes Akritas, see Gala- 
tariotou (19872). 

306 Theophylact of Ochrid, Paideia Basilike (Aóyos «is Tov op$vpoyévvqrov Kip 
Kovoravrivov), in Gautier (1980) 178-211. The oration can be dated to ca. 1085/1086. 

307 See above, pp. 104 and 130. Cf. also the technique used by Plutarch in the syn- 
kriseis of his Lives, where the effect is achieved by contrasts rather than by resemblances; 
for a discussion, see Russell (1972) 110-115. 
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Eides тӯр rvpávvov рорфӯу ws BdeAvpa Te каї ёлтотрбттоло$. "Opa Аотдь Kat 
TO тоў Вас:Лёоѕ káAAos ws TOAUTOONTOY, ws EpaopLoV üvrikpvs, otov TO 
cóv, єї ye Bovdowo. Kaito. tpdmov pév Twa каї Tov BaciAéa ёбшурафита. ois 
čypayá то Tov rÜpavvov, каї yàp ёрартіоѕ йу ein ёкєіро ovros б Bacrreds, 
тло OALya та MPOTETLBAA® тоот TH Xpwpare. 

You have seen how loathsome and repulsive the portrait of a tyrant is. See now 
how attractive and absolutely desirable is the beauty of the king—a beauty that 
could be yours, if you would so choose. In one way, I have already painted the 
king in the characteristics with which I depicted for you the tyrant, because the king 
would be his opposite. I will, however, add some strokes to the painting. 


First of all, we should note the way in which an artistic vocabulary is used 
when the author refers back to his own text: “I have already painted the king 
in the characteristics with which I depicted for you the tyrant” and “T will 
add some strokes to the painting.” The writer thus describes himself as a 
painter. We may also note the contrast here between the tyrant and the em- 
peror which in H&H is implied in the characterisation of Eros. Theophylact 
says that the characteristics of the two opposites are the same—the differ- 
ence is a matter of proportion. One can, accordingly, describe opposites 
with the same characteristics, which explains how the ambiguity in the por- 
trayal of Eros is achieved.?0? 

The opposition between good and bad rulers is explicitly underlined also 
in one of Theophylact's probable sources, Synesios' oration On King- 
ship.310 


adda реу yàp üÀÀaus арєтаїѕ какіол yeiToves, каї ad’ каст OALcGos ouk eis 
érépav, GAA’ eis THY уєітора. Bactdrcia ðe Tupavvis тарокєї, Kal pada 
ayxibupos, кабалтєр avdpela ev Opacdrns, ё№єџбєрдттти дє aowria. 


Some vices are neighbours of some virtues, others the neighbours of others, and 
each of them tends to slip not to another, but to the closest [i.e. from virtue to 
vice]. Tyranny is the neighbour of kingship, and is annexed to it, in the same way 
as over-boldness to bravery, wastefulness to generosity?! ! 


Synesios alludes to the same Aristotelian tradition that Hysminias refers to 
in his misinterpretation of the painting, the same tradition according to 


308 Paideia Basilike 17, p. 199 in Gautier (1980); my own translation. 

309 Eros is both king/emperor and tyrant: in the painting he is depicted as basileus; in 
his actions he is a tyrant. In the discussion in H&H 4.20, the conclusion seems to imply 
that he is, after all, a good ruler; see e.g. 4.20.3: av 8 vmép rà éoxappeva 754, rvpavvis 
TÒ прауџа, “if he oversteps the limit, that is a tyrannical action.” 

310 Synesios, Peri Basileias (Eis tov abroxpatopa mepi BaciAe(as) іп Garzya (1989) 
382-451. The oration was written for the emperor Arcadius ca. 400 AD. Cf. e.g. Peri Basi- 
leias ба- on the king as the shepherd of men with Theophylact's Paideia Basilike 25. 

311 Synesios, Peri Basileias 6c, p. 392 in Garzya (1989); my own translation. 
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which the structural opposition of the good and bad rulers was made by 
Theophylact. The three texts thus display a complex interaction: Makrem- 
bolites’ portrayal of Eros and the Virtues, and the use of the Aristotelian 
maxim seems to refer back to both Synesios and Theophylact.?!? Texts such 
as these two make up the background against which Hysminias' interpreta- 
tion of both the painting and the quotation must be seen and understood. 

A main block of artistic references appears in and after the ekphrasis of 
the twelve months. The majority are part of the ekphrastic style,3!3 and 
those that are most significant to us here are the comments on art in the dis- 
cussion in H&H 4.20. Firstly, we should note the word-play of the passage, 
consisting of the repetition of урафт in different forms; the same device has 
been used in other passages.?!* Secondly, the reference to the painter's au- 
thority in 4.20.2: “for the painting is close by and the painter is impecca- 
ble." Thirdly, the metaphor used to explain the painting's argumentative 
power: "the painter's brush becomes Hermes' javelin for me" (4.20.3).?!5 
Kratisthenes tries to use the painting as an argument, as he would have used 
words in the rhetorical field (Hermes' javelin as a symbol for the art of 
rhetoric). Hysminias, who has now understood the painting correctly, can 
also make the right use of this artistic kind of argument: the rhetorical javelin 
of Kratisthenes is emasculated by the painting itself, because we have it in 
black and white (or rather in glorious Technicolor) that everything is en- 
slaved to Eros. The skills of the painter and the rhetorician are thus explic- 
itly linked together, as they have been already in the ekphraseis. 

Word-play on words related to урафо extends even to the descriptions 
of the protagonists and their experiences. In H&H 5.18.1, Hysmine is re- 
ferred to as a book, émi coi BiBAw kareuvrjümv Tov "Ерота, “you are the 
book by which I was dedicated to Eros." In 7.9.3, servitude to Eros is de- 
picted as a written document, "Epws huâs аААтАо.$ éÓovAoypádoe [...] 
Посєдду [...] oXov доолоурафєіоу éporikóv ékmrAUvet rois курас, 
"Eros put us in servitude to each other [...]; Poseidon expunges every 
agreement of passionate servitude with his waves.”3!6 Literally, Poseidon 


312 Note, for example, also the use of rpi8ovAov in Theophylact, Paideia Basilike 12. 
Cf. also above, p. 104, nn. 205—206 on Gregory of Nazianzos. 

313 So HAH 4.5.2; 4.5.3; 4.6.1; 4.62; 4.7.1; 4.7.3; 4.8.1; 4.8.2; 4.8.3; 4.10.1; 
4.10.2; 4.11.1; 4.11.3; 4.12.3; 4.13.1; 4.14.1; 4.14.3; 4.15.1; 4.15.2; 4.16.1. On 4.13.3, 
see Plepelits (1989) 51. 

314 See e.g. H&H 3.8.3; 4.13.3; 5.82. 

315 Similar metaphors have already been used in H&H 2.3.3 (a spear as “Ares’ pen”); 
4.13.3 (the ox goad as “the farmer's pen"). 

316 Cf. also above, p. 113. 
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washes out the words written in the 9ovAoypad«tov, the document of slav- 
егу. In 9.22.1, Hysminias says to Hysmine: of ypapiðı dovAoypapodpat 
[...] Kat por то 6ovAoypadetov yAvkvTLKpov, avanóvinTtov, “with your 
pen I was inscribed as a slave [...] and that document is for me bittersweet, 
impossible to wash out.”3!7 

After introducing the main themes of the novel—the problematics of 
love, the process of maturity and the nature of art—the paintings are only 
mentioned in recapitulations.?!$ References to any kind of art recur only in 
the epilogue. Hysminias (the narrator, rather than Hysminias the protago- 
nist) asks the gods to make his and Hysmine's story imperishable in the 
stars, in the sea or in the plants, but concludes that they will not (H&H 
11.21-22). Considering the previous paintings and the emphasis of the 
painter's skill to represent reality, one would almost have expected Hysmi- 
nias to ask the painter to make a representation of them, but instead he 
turns to the art of rhetoric: *our adventures will be set forth in imperishable 
tablets and slabs of adamant, with the pen and ink of Hermes and a tongue 
which breathes the fire of rhetoric” (11.22.4).3!9 Rhetoric not only rivals, 
but replaces or even equals the art of painting, and the previous word-plays 
on урафт] will soon be explained in the concluding words of the novel: “we 
will grace this story and adorn this book with erotic charms [...]. And the 
title of this book will be ‘The adventures of Hysmine and of me, Hysmi- 
nias’.” (11.23.3).220 

A story may be expressed in words or in paintings, but it is still a story, 
and in this case it will also become a book. In H&H, writing and painting are 
equated.32! The gradually evolving love story, engendered by the paintings 
in the garden, will thus be made eternal through the art of rhetoric. The nov- 
el’s three main themes—the problematics of love, the process of maturity 
and the nature of art—are all expressed within the garden motif, by means of 
the paintings. The ekphraseis must accordingly be understood as key pas- 
sages to the thematic meaning of the novel. The themes are then explicitly 
tied together as the novel closes. 


317 The word yAuximixpov, “bittersweet”, derives from Sappho, fr. 130, and is a tradi- 
tional epithet of Eros. 

318 And also in one remark by Hysminias in H&H 4.21.2 (love gives him winged feet, 
just like those the painter had given to Eros). 

319 Cf. above on H&H 5.18.1 (Hysmine as book) and 9.22.1 (Hysmine as pen). 

320 The whole passage is quoted above, pp. 75-76. 

321 Cf. also Prodromos’ dedicatory poem, esp. lines 6—14; Jeffreys (1998, 2000) and 
Agapitos (20002). See above, р. 18. 
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In the first four chapters of this part of the study I have investigated the 
way in which the author has constructed the novel. We must now define 
how Makrembolites narrates the story, how he supplies the structural com- 
position with certain technical devices. Genette calls this “narrating” (narra- 
tion): "the producing narrative action and [...] the whole of the real or fic- 
tional situation in which the action takes place."32? The remaining chapters 
will concentrate on three technical sub-aspects: time and space, point of 
view and characterisation. 


1.2.5 Time and space 


A distinction is traditionally made between narrative time and narrated 
time,??? of which the first indicates the time it takes to read a text, the sec- 
ond the temporal duration within the work, also called fictional time.324 A 
narrative consists of a series of events and thus presupposes a succession in 
time: the events happen in a certain order during a certain period of time. 
There are two aspects to this: temporality, which concerns duration, and 
chronology, which concerns sequence, including interruption and parallel- 
ism. Duration is closely connected with the use of text-types that we have 
discussed above; the use of different kinds of discourse causes varying du- 
ration in a story, deciding the rhythm of the narrative. Chronology has been 
touched upon when we studied the repetitive scheme of H&H. 

Bal makes a distinction between two basic kinds of stories depending on 
their duration, crisis and development, of which "the first term indicates a 
short span of time into which events have been compressed, the second a 
longer period of time which shows a development"; both forms may be dis- 
tinguished within one text.??5 If we apply this distinction to H&H, we could 
term the first part (books 1—6) development, the middle part (books 7—9) 
crisis, and the last part (books 10—11) development. One may, however, 
note that on the emotional level of the hero-narrator, the entire narrative has 
to be considered a development, since the hero's maturing process continues 
all through the novel, including the crisis period; it is during this period that 


322 Genette (1980) 27. 

323 Defined by Müller as Erzáhlzeit and erzählte Zeit; Müller's studies on the concept 
of time were published in 1947—1955, then reprinted in Müller (1968). The relationship of 
narrative time to narrated time was picked up and developed by Genette (1980) 77-182 and 
(1988) 15-27. 

324 Mendilow (1952) 65—68. See also Tobin (1978) 3—28 on time as an organising prin- 
ciple in the novel. 

325 Bal (1985) 38-39; motivation of distinction in pp. 39—41; on the concept of time in 
general, see pp. 37-42. 
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the sub-plots appear, which is one of the diversions that serve to extend the 
time span of the crisis form.326 

Alexiou pointed out the careful construction of time in H&H, and anal- 
ysed it according to the principles suggested by Hágg in his study of the 
ancient novels.327 Here we will be concerned mainly with fictional time, and 
with the use of time as a structural device. We will then move on to nar- 
rative space and the relation of spatial to temporal in Makrembolites' 
поуе].328 


FICTIONAL TIME 


The total fictional time of H&H spans approximately one year, probably 
with the addition of a few days. The story begins and ends during a period 
in late February to early March, the time of Diasia:329 the couple are sepa- 
rated on the sixth day after their first meeting on the first day of the Diasia; 
they meet on the first day of a feast of Apollo which takes place at about 
the same time or shortly after the Diasia. Time accordingly shows a cyclical 
feature. There are two breaks in fictional time, both in book 8 (H&H 8.8.2 
and 8.16.1). Out of these ca. 370 days, 17 are covered by action.?30 

The days are often distributed in groups of three. The first three days are 
spent in Aulikomis where the couple fall in love. Another three days are 
spent in Eurykomis, and on the night of the third day the couple elope. 
Another three days are represented: the day of the sacrifice of Hysmine, the 
day of the capture of Hysminias by pirates and the day when the pirates 
sell their spoils in Artykomis. Then there is a break of one day before Hys- 
minias arrives at Daphnepolis.??! After another break of about one year, 


326 Bal (1985) 40. 

327 Alexiou (1971) 29-30; Hägg (19712) 189—210, who applied the concept of Müller 
(1968) and Mendilow (1952). On narrative time in the ancient novels, see Lowe (2000) 
240—245; on narrative time in the Palaiologan romances, see Agapitos (1991) 223-271. 

328 Cf. Nilsson (2000), which was my first draft of the thoughts that have been further 
developed in this chapter. 

329 See above, p. 48, n. 9. 

330 Cf. Alexiou (1977) 29, who counts differently: “the first five books cover only four 
days and nights [...]. Two days and three nights are covered in Books VI and VII [...]. 
Book VIII continues with the eighth day, after which there is a break of three days indicat- 
ing Hysminias' voyage with the pirates, and an account of the eleventh day. Then there is 
a substantial break in fictional time— probably a year [...]. Book IX covers three days, [...] 
and Books X and XI continue with an account of the remaining three days and nights. 
Thus, in eleven books, the principal action is distributed over no more than fourteen actual 
days, the total fictional time being about a year." 

331 Cf. Alexiou (1977) 29: “a break of three days indicating Hysminias’ voyage with 
the pirates." This is a matter of how we understand the Byzantines' inclusive counting: 
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Hysminias travels to Artykomis where he spends three days, after which he 
returns to Daphnepolis to spend another three days there. The last day, on 
which Hysmine is tested in the spring of Artemis in Artykomis, does not 
belong to any group of days. This day seems to be a somewhat “timeless” 
unit, a ritual turning-point at which the journey back to Aulikomis takes 
place, or at least begins, and the wheel has come full circle. 

It is not possible to establish a precise chronology. For example, we do 
not know how long it takes to travel between Eurykomis and Aulikomis, 
since the narrator refers to these journeys in ellipseis. Nor do we know how 
long the last journey back to Aulikomis takes. We cannot decide whether 
coincidence in time is partial or complete: it may be that Hysmine arrived at 
Artykomis when Hysminias was passing through as a captive; if not, we do 
not know how many days later she arrived.332 Vagueness of chronology 
may, however, be as significant as painstaking representation; the criss- 
crossing of two lines is enough to create parallel and suspense.3?? The omis- 
sion of Hysmine's adventures is brought to the fore in the latter part of the 
novel,34 and it gains further significance when we find out that she has been 
in Artykomis all this time. 

Almost all the action in the first part of the novel (books 1—6), which is 
either on an emotional level or concentrated in the dense descriptions of 
dreams or paintings, takes place at night, so that one could actually speak of 
groups of nights instead of days. The events of evenings (dinners) are often 
described in detail, followed by the dreams, meetings and discussions during 
the night. In books 9—10, when the first part of the story is partly repeated, 
the evenings and dinners are again emphasised, and it is at night that the 
couple are reunited with their parents. Most of the time markers are con- 
nected with evening and night-time: it is time to eat, time to drink, time to 
sleep, time to sacrifice (always at the third watch of the night), or time to 
wake ир.335 





Hysminias says that he arrives on the third day, which probably indicates what we would 
call “two days later”, i.e. only one day is not covered. 

332 Hysminias arrives at Artykomis the day after he was captured by the pirates, i.e. on 
the third day from the sacrifice of Hysmine. Hysmine says that she does not know for how 
long she waited at the beach (H&H 11.14.2), and then she spent one night on the first ship 
(11.15.1), one night on the second (11.15.5). 

333 Cf. Bal (1985) 41-42. 

334 Especially in H&H 11.11.1; see above, pp. 49-50, and below, pp. 246-248. 

335 Cf. Smith (1999) 181, and the surprisingly patronising comment: “[...] as is the 
case in Hysmine and Hysminias, where the hero does nothing but sleep and eat (the classi- 
cizing author not having a clear idea of the everyday life of a hero in antiquity).” Cf. Rohde 
(19143) 560—561, quoted above, p. 94, n. 163. It was not lack of historical knowledge that 
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Alexiou argued that the novel contains no abrupt changes of tempo and 
that “the main difference between the two parts of the romance lies in the 
type and density of the action.” While books 1—5 concentrate on emotion 
and fantasy, the action—in its traditional sense—is condensed into books 
6—11.336 The type and density of action do, however, determine the tempo. 
In my view the change of tempo is rather abrupt, and the main difference be- 
tween the first and the second parts of the novel lies in the choice of mode: 
narrative—diachronic—mode in the latter part contrasted with descrip- 
tive—synchronic—mode in the first. The apparently static and inactive de- 
scriptions in the first part of the novel are, in fact, dynamic and active at a 
closer look, since they are significant events themselves, which completely 
change the hero's life. 

H&H does not contain much manipulated or reversed chronology; the 
story is told, principally, from beginning to end in the same order as that in 
which the events occurred. Exceptions are the recapitulations in the latter 
part of the novel??? But as we have seen earlier, there are a number of 
shorter retrospects inserted, and there is also the repetitive pattern in which 
words and formulas are systematically repeated, themes recalled, and events 
made to recur. This functions as a kind of internal system of reference, both 
as recapitulations and anticipations.338 We noted above that there are two 
sub-plots in the novel, both involving the hero-narrator, and that the parallel 
experiences of the protagonists may be considered as a sub-line of the 
story.3?? The two parallel courses of events do not become explicit until the 
end of the novel, since Hysmine's story has been omitted. We may recall 
what was said above about omission of events: they are often brought to the 
fore in other parts of the text and thus gain power of signification.34° 


FICTIONAL SPACE 


The concept of narrative space has attracted less attention than that of time. 
Space is, however, an important constituent of the narrative situation and 


made Makrembolites introduce all the eating and sleeping; he used it as a structuring de- 
vice; see above, pp. 94-96, 129—130. 

336 Alexiou (1977) 29-30. 

337 Hysminias: H&H 8.13, 9.13, 11.2710; Hysmine: 11.13.16. 

338 See above, pp. 64-74; cf. Poljakova (1979) 106-109, who argues that the repetitive 
pattern strengthens the impression of the novel as an allegory of love. 

339 See above, p. 49; cf. Alexiou (1977) 32. 

340 Bal (1985) 41. 
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cannot be disregarded.?^! A distinction needs to be made between abstract 
spatial notions, such as narrative space in descriptive discourse, and con- 
crete space, location. 

The events of a narrative happen somewhere, and that place, or location, 
created within the literary work we will call fictional ѕрасе.3*3 Fictional 
space may well be, and often is, geographically correct, but H&H, in con- 
trast to the ancient novels, is enacted in a totally fictional world. The only 
historical places mentioned are Athens, Syria and the Rhine. Athens and the 
Rhine are not geographical indications, but places that are mentioned by the 
narrator as examples or analogues.?^* The mention of Syria is interesting 
(H&H 6.16.2), because it indicates that the world which Makrembolites de- 
scribes is situated by a sea that borders upon Syria.?^5 The couple, however, 
never arrive there. They travel between cities that are called Eurykomis, 
Aulikomis, Artykomis and Daphnepolis. The names of the cities are confus- 
ing, and the allegorical interpretation suggested by Plepelits, identifying 
them with real cities of the Byzantine world, is not convincing.346 The set- 
ting, however fictitious, is the Hellenistic, pagan world of the ancient nov- 
els.?^ An allegorical reading is thus not necessary for an understanding of 
the fictional names as symbols—not symbols of real places, but of literary 
space in the ancient genre.348 The reference to Syria and the possibility to 
sail there from Eurykomis indicate that the fictional space of Makrembolites 
exists in or parallel to that of the ancient novel. 


341 See e.g. the important study of Hoffmann (1978); for a briefer treatment, see Bal 
(1985) 93-99. On narrative space in the ancient novels, see Lowe (2000) 228-240; in the 
Palaiologan romances, see Agapitos (1991) 272—333 and (1999) esp. 116-118. 

342 Bal (1985) 43-45; cf. Agapitos (1991) 274. 

343 In analogy with fictional time, as above, pp. 136, 137-139. 

344 Athens in H&H 1.1.1; the Rhine in 8.7.1. On the mention of the Rhine as a refer- 
ence to the river's particular characteristics, see Plepelits (1989) 189-190, n. 103; cf. 
Alexiou (1977) 30. According to Plepelits, the myth of the Rhine derives from the 4th 
century AD, and the epithet “Celtic” is known from the Imperial and Byzantine periods. 
Cf. L&K 8.12, 8.14 on Styx, and the myth of Arethusa told in 1.18.1—2. 

345 Cf. Poljakova (1979) 97. 

346 Plepelits (1989) 23-29 identifies Artykomis as Ephesos, Aulikomis as Constantino- 
ple, Daphnepolis as Antioch, and Eurykomis as Alexandria. Cf. Poljakova (1979) 90—91, 
96—99, who understood the fictional landscape as an allegorical feature. See also Meunier 
(1991) 14—15 and (1998) on the external/geographical and internal/initiating journey in 
H&H. 

347 Cf. Poljakova (1979) 98-99, and also the references to Hellenes and Philhellenes 
above pp. 80-81. 

348 Cf. Alexiou (1977) 30, who argued that the fictional names of the cities serve to in- 
crease the fairy-tale atmosphere of the novel. On the cities, see also Gigante (1960) 169; 
Beaton (1996?) 80. 
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The movement is cyclical.349 The story begins and ends in the same 
place, the garden of Sosthenes in Aulikomis.?5 The central position of the 
garden, and the moving away from those familiar surroundings, underline the 
opposition to the surrounding world.5! In this respect Aulikomis may rep- 
resent the familiar court milieu of Constantinople, possibly hinted at by the 
name.35? It is opposed to Eurykomis, which could then be seen as a symbol 
for the province or the surrounding world.353 

Within the frame of the large geographical movement, shorter journeys 
are made: Eurykomis — Aulikomis — Eurykomis (books 1—6); Eurykomis — 
Artykomis – Daphnepolis (books 7-8); Daphnepolis — Artykomis – 
Daphnepolis, and finally back to Aulikomis (books 9—1 1).25 We should 
note here how, in the second movement, the similarities of Eurykomis and 
Daphnepolis are brought in to emphasise the cyclical structure of the plot. 
There is, then, a cyclical structure as to both fictional time and fictional 
space in the novel.355 


SPATIAL TIME AND TEMPORAL SPACE 


An early study of the interaction of time and space in the novel is Bakhtin's 
analysis of the chronotope.?56 In the chronotope, Bakhtin wishes to grasp 
the connectedness of spatial and temporal relationships: the chronotope is 
the indissoluble unity of time and space.?5? In the ancient novel, for exam- 
ple, the chronotope is the "alien world in adventure-time", and in the nov- 
el's motif of meeting, time and space are inseparable, since coincidence in 
time and place is a prerequisite of the meeting.?58 

We have already discussed the notion of spatiality,35° and mentioned the 
two ways to achieve spatial form that are relevant to us here: the network of 
recurrent motifs that delays the linear development of the story, and the 


349 Alexiou (1977) 30. 

350 Cf. Bal (1985) 96-97 and Agapitos (1991) 273—274. The garden topos is a central 
narrative space also in the ancient novel. 

351 The moving away from familiar surroundings is a theme also in the ancient novel. 

352 Cf. Plepelits (1989) 26-28. 

353 On fictional space and “the world out there" in H&H, see Beaton (2000). 

354 Cf. above, pp. 92-93 on the division of the novel into different parts. 

355 Cf. Alexiou (1977) 30; Meunier (1991) 17-20. 

356 Bakhtin (1981) 84—258. See also above, p. 42. 

357 тыа. 84. 

358 Тыа, 89-90; on the ancient novel, see pp. 86-110. Cf. Agapitos (1991) 226; Mac- 
Alister (1994b) 312. For an analysis of space in H&H with the use of the chronotope, see 
Beaton (2000). 

359 On Frank's concept of spatial form, see above, pp. 41—42; cf. Agapitos (1991) 272. 
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pattern of forward-and-backward moving in time that plays against the 
chronological development, such as recapitulation or anticipation.99? We 
have seen a number of examples of spatialising devices in H&H, first of all 
the repetitive scheme of the novel, which concerns both the doubling of the 
story and the repetition with variation of several passages.?6! We also dis- 
cussed parallel action, sub-lines and sub-plots, which all cause spatialisa- 
tion.3® In the investigation of motifs we noted how motifs recur in the novel 
and repeatedly express its main themes.363 We have also analysed the de- 
scriptive discourse of H&H: the use of detailed scene, the ekphraseis, and 
the dreams, which all cause delay in time and thus spatialisation.394 

One should, in a discussion of spatiotemporal aspects, keep in mind the 
dreams' somewhat strange status in a narrative: even if Hysminias, by 
telling the dreams in detail, in a way causes a delay in narrative time, it is 
also a fact that the dreams have taken place in fictional time, as has the 
telling of the dreams, and thus they are also temporal.365 The two letters 
should also be mentioned here, yet another spatialising device that still has 
an extension in time. The letter that Hysminias receives in H&H 9.9 (re- 
vealing the story of Hysmine) has a repetitive as well as revelatory function: 
the maiden's rescue has already taken place, even though Hysminias is not 
informed until now. At the same time, as is the case with the dreams and the 
second letter (H&H 10.2), the letter has an extension in time since it takes 
time to read it, both for Hysminias and for the reader of the novel. 

The pronounced spatial style of H&H is partly connected with the 
rhetorical tradition. Makrembolites’ novel contains several types of dis- 
course that are typical examples of progymnasmata, such as ekphrasis and 
ethopoeia. According to the definition made earlier, a spatialising device can 
be a type of discourse that delays the linear development of the story. In 
that case, both of these rhetorical exercises are spatial elements. The ekphra- 
sis certainly causes retardation in the narrative, and it also brings in a wide 
range of connotations and allusions, which "spatialise" the reader's compre- 
hension of the text. The ethopoeia is not in itself a spatial device, but when 
inserted into the novel it functions as a means of delaying the narrative. An 


360 Vidan (1981) 155. 

361 See above, pp. 56-74. 

362 See above, p. 49. Parallel action and contemporaneity of events are frequent in mod- 
em spatialising novels, for example in Ulysses; see Frank (1991) 16—21. 

363 See above, 1.2.4. 

364 See above, pp. 84-87. 

365 Although, in pp. 84-85 above, we considered dreams as part of the descriptive dis- 
course. 
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example is Hysmine’s story about what happened to her after the separa- 
tion. As a rhetorical exercise this monologue would probably have the title: 
“What Hysmine would say when she was rescued by a dolphin after being 
thrown into the sea as a sacrifice to Poseidon”—but here, in the novel, the 
passage functions as a retardation, which, as mentioned earlier, is yet an- 
other spatial device. The text is virtually brimming with different kinds of 
rhetorical devices and word-plays. We should not call them spatial, at least 
not to the same degree as the discourses we just looked at, but it is a fact 
that every device that causes a delay, or keeps the reader in suspense, con- 
tributes to the overall spatialising style of a narrative.366 

The distinctly spatial style of H&H is constantly opposed to and inter- 
acts with temporal narrative discourse. The author seems to be playing with 
spatial and temporal elements, and the interaction between the two is some- 
times so intense that we in fact get an impression of spatial time and tempo- 
ral space. A significant feature of the novel’s strict composition is the way 
in which temporal and spatial components intersect without actually mixing. 
The distinct circular spatiotemporal structure is an excellent example of in- 
teraction between temporal and spatial components; a prerequisite of the 
closing of the spatial circles is the fact that time has passed, and the result is 
indeed an impression of space in time, or temporal space. Another example 
is the way in which the recapitulations in book 11 function as a means of 
delaying the chronological development, while one of them also causes spa- 
tialisation of the story by introducing parallel action (Hysmine’s story). In 
the case of Hysminias’ story, the chronological development has been de- 
layed by means of repetition of an earlier episode, so that what we in fact 
have here is a narrative—usually conceived as temporal—component that 
spatialises the narrative. 

A sign of the way in which temporal and spatial discourses have been 
contrasted to each other and played with is the change of tempo and mode 
in the second part of the novel. The first part is dominated by descriptive 
mode, while the second mainly consists of narrative. It is important to note 
that descriptive mode can indeed be active and implicitly eventful in that it 


366 Cf Kazhdan & Constable (1982) 116, on the “Byzantine” style of Vladimir 
Nabokov: “yet another feature of Nabokov’s technique that can be called Byzantine 
[besides the portrayal of the heroine and the literary puns] is the retardation of the narrative 
by means of scientific—mainly entomological and botanical—deviations, ekphraseis, or 
literary allusions.” Nabokov displays an interesting link between Byzantine and 
Modernists literature: he was mentioned by John Barth in his essay on the literature of 
exhaustion (1967), and he displays a number of features that are typical of both Byzantine 
and Modernist style; see also Stark (1974) 1—10, 62—117. 
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can change the course of events or the life of the hero, and it may therefore 
be simplistic to say that the latter part of the novel is where the action takes 
place.367 

There is also an overall spatiotemporal feature in the two novelistic topoi 
that form the very basis of H&H: the garden and the journey. The garden, 
the spatial topos, is the trigger for the temporal topos, the journey.268 We 
have already seen how the themes of the novel are expressed within the gar- 
den motif, and how the painting of Eros effects Hysminias' falling in love 
and ultimately results in the elopement. When the temporal and spatial cir- 
cles of the journey have been completed, it is in the garden that the couple 
are married and their love finally consummated. The most frequent use of 
descriptive discourse, and also examples of its carefully structured interac- 
tion with narrative discourse, are found in connection with the garden. 

The spatial style of H&H accentuates the text's nature of work of art or 
artefact, particularly by means of experimenting with elaborated ekphraseis 
and dreams; spatial elements and devices contribute to making the text art- 
#01,269 and probably also to the common assessment of the novel as artificial 
and laboured. The ekphrastic style sometimes has a function similar to that 
of allusions and quotations: the descriptions allude to and may lead to 
recognition of myths or clichés. One description can function as a means of 
recognition on different levels. The dolphin that saves Hysmine, for exam- 
ple, generates connotations such as the dolphin as a saviour in ancient myth 
and literature,37° and Christ as the Saviour of Mankind.??! In the novel itself, 
the dolphin also has certain erotic connotations both in itself as a “friendly 
beast", and in its relation to Егоѕ.372 A descriptive and spatial style thus 


367 Cf. above, p. 50 on the emotional action of the novel, and p. 142 on the significance 
of the ekphraseis. 

368 On the travel motif, see Adams (1983); in older literature esp. pp. 148-160. On 
travel as a narrative device in the ancient novel, see Lowe (2000) 227. 

369 On the composition of the artistic text, see above, p. 74, n. 72. 

370 Most notable is probably the story of Arion in Herodotus 1.23—24, but dolphins are 
mentioned frequently in ancient literature, e.g. in Plutarch, Septem sapientium convivium 
160f-163d, and the same story in De sollertia animalium 984b—985c. In general dolphins 
in literature are very friendly, with the exception of the “pirate-dolphins” in Hom. Hymn. 
7.53 (To Dionysus). 

371 The image is common in Christian iconography; see e.g. Wehrhahn-Stauch (1968). 
Plepelits (1989) 60, 67, argues that the story of Hysmine alludes to that of Jonah; Pol- 
jakova (1979) 118, argues that this “unmotivated event", along with several others, con- 
tributes to the “absurdity of the siuzher", which in its turn contributes to the novel's alle- 
gorical style. She also points to its occurrence in hagiography; ibid. n. 19. 

372 Оп the dolphin passage, see also below, pp. 233-234. 
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makes the intertextual and referential system of mimesis even denser and 
more complex. 


1.2.6 Point of view 


The relation of the narrator to his work is a central problem of narrative ana- 
lysis. It must be emphasised that we do not refer here to the historical au- 
thor, but the fictional author as he appears in the text.373 While the author of 
a play, for example, is absent from his work, the epic poet tells a story “as a 
professional story-teller, including his own comments within the poem, and 
giving the narration proper (as distinct from dialogue) in his own style.”374 
The same principles apply to an author of narrative prose. Another interest- 
ing aspect of a story is how it purports to exist: “some tales are elaborately 
introduced [...]: the story proper is given several degrees of detachment 
from its author or the reader by being represented as told A by B, or as a 
manuscript entrusted to A by B.”375 Both of these questions concern what 
is most often referred to as point of view. 

The concept of point of view has been subject to many discussions and 
studies in recent years. It has been argued that the term itself is too impre- 
cise, since it does not cover all the relevant aspects.376 In short, the terms 
“point of view” or “narrative perspective" do not make any distinction be- 
tween those who see and those who speak." In order to avoid this ambigu- 
ity, Genette introduced the notion of focus and voice, of which the first de- 
fines who sees, the second who speaks and also the relationships between 
narrating and narrative, narrating and story.378 








373 Cf. Booth (19832) esp. 70-76, 211-221 on the concept of the so-called implied au- 
thor; cf. Chatman (1990) 74—108. 

374 Wellek & Warren (19633) 222. 

375 Тыа, A problematic aspect of Wellek & Warren (1963? is that it does not make any 
distinction between author and narrator; cf. Chatman (1990) chapters 5—7, 9. 

376 See e.g. Genette (1988) 188-89; Chatman (1990) 139. Booth (1988) 171-172 ar- 
gues that in spite of the number of studies on narrative point of view—and his own of 1961 
is indeed one of the most important and influential—the notion has proved less useful than 
expected, as they have been either too particular or too prescriptive. 

377 Bal (1985) 100-102. 

378 Те, the act of narrating and the traces it imprints in the narrative as regards (a) time 
(the time of the act in relation to the events depicted), (b) narrative levels (extra-, intra-, and 
metadiegetic), (c) person (the relationships between the narrator, the narratee [extra- or 
homodiegetic] and the story); Genette (1980) 189-211 (focalisation), 212-262 (voice), and 
(1988) 72-83. For a criticism of Genette’s concept, see Bal (1983). On Genette’s terms 
“story”, “narrative” and “narrating”, see above, p. 47. 
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“Focus” and “focalisation” have frequently been employed to replace the 
term “point of view" in the last years.??? I will, however, use “point of 
view” in its traditional sense, i.e. the perspective from which the reader or 
audience is allowed to watch the novel’s action and characters. Since the 
person who sees and the person who speaks in H&H are one and the same 
—the hero-narrator Hysminias—there is no need to apply any further 
distinction. It may be argued that, when dealing with ancient or medieval lit- 
erature, it is risky to speak of any technically conscious or intentional point 
of view, but irrespective of intention it is a fact that the reader is made to 
look at the action from a certain standpoint, and that this standpoint is de- 
termined by the author.380 


A conspicuous trait of H&H is the consistent use of first-person narration. 
Alexiou pointed out that one of Makrembolites’ innovations lies in this 
consistency of first-person viewpoint: there is no oral-epic introduction of 
the hero, but the novel is presented from beginning to end in the ego persona 
of Hysminias.38! Even if, as in this case, a narrative is clearly presented by 
the hero-narrator, who is the only person to see and speak, the problem of 
point of view is not settled. Booth brings up the problems involved: 


What kind of first person? How fully characterized? How much aware of himself as 
narrator? How reliable? How much confined to realistic inference; how privileged to 
go beyond realism? At what points shall he speak truth and at what point utter no 
judgement or even utter falsehood? These questions can be answered only by refer- 
ence to the potentialities and necessities of particular works, not by reference to fic- 
tion in general, or the novel, or rules about point of view.382 


Alexiou adopted Hágg's distinctions of different levels of first-person nar- 
ration in the ancient novels,3*3 and concluded that the viewpoint in H&H 
adheres to the second level: “the narration follows the registering of events 
in the ego mind, but direct speech and lengthy descriptions are freely admit- 
ted, so that the audience does not keep the narrative act constantly in 
mind,”384 


379 See e.g. Bal (1985) 100-114, and Fusillo (1991). 

380 Cf. Hägg (19712) 112. 

38! Alexiou (1977) 30; on point of view in H&H, see also Conca (1994b) 91—92. 

382 Booth (19832) 165; cf. also ibid. 154—155: “the contrast between scene and sum- 
mary, between showing and telling, is likely to be of little use until we specify the kind of 
narrator who is providing the scene or summary." 

383 Hägg (19712) 127-28. 

384 Alexiou (1977) 31; Hägg (1971a) 127. Cf. Cohn (1978) 143-265, who introduces a 
number of more complex and subtle distinctions within first-person narration; see e.g. 
above, p. 81 and n. 105. 
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Alexiou argued that there is no parallel action in H&H, for which reason 
the need of recapitulations is reduced (only three relatively brief ones in the 
whole novel), and the treatment of character is consistent with the egocen- 
tric viewpoint—the characters are seen only through the eyes of Hysminias. 
She also stated that there is no sub-plot and no superfluous intrigue in the 
novel, though “in compensation for the lack of intrigue, there is considerable 
variation in levels of style—narrative, rhetorical laments, stylized ekphra- 
seis, and lively, stichomythic dialogues,” in which the use of prose puts the 
author at an advantage, allowing him to vary his style and language more 
easily.385 I would like to add a few points, and also to discuss some of 
Alexiou’s arguments. 

Point of view is essentially about selection, that is, what the author tells 
and how, or what he makes his characters tell and how. In the case of Mak- 
rembolites we have a story told by Hysminias, the hero-narrator, telling 
what he saw, heard and experienced during a certain period, closing with an 
“external” epilogue. No event or conversation which Hysminias did not ei- 
ther take part in himself or overhear is reported, and the paintings described 
in the ekphraseis are seen by him. The feelings of the other characters are 
shown only in their outward appearance and in their direct speech (rather 
frequently recorded), but this account is of course given by Hysminias and 
is thus coloured by his feelings and reactions. 

One of the advantages of first-person narration is the reader’s identifica- 
tion with one of the characters, forcing him to see the events of the story 
through the eyes of (most often) the protagonist. A change of the perspec- 
tive would “spoil the illusion”, but the author of H&H does not; his view- 
point is carefully devised so as to be consistent. At no point of the story 
does the hero Hysminias have any kind of “authorial omniscience", a feature 
occurring in the ancient novels.386 On the contrary, the hero often suffers 
from aporia: he shows ignorance, makes mistakes and misinterpretations. 
We have discussed these traits earlier, and looked at the different passages in 
which this is expressed.387 Instead of being confronted with an omniscient 
narrator, the reader is rather the person at advantage here. In H&H 1.14.4—5, 
for example, he can smile at (and with) Hysminias' ignorance and innocence. 
There is, however, another side to this insecurity of the hero, namely that it 
may also affect the reader so that he loses his sense of security. In H&H 


385 Alexiou (1977) 32-33. 

386 Hägg (1971а) 112-13. See below, pp. 243-244, on authorial omniscience іп the 
form of anticipating statements in L&K. 

387 See above, рр. 104—105, 123-128. 
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2.8, Hysminias' misinterpretation of the painting of the Virtues next to 
Eros, it is not only the hero himself that is thwarted, but also the reader. 
The author knows his audience and expects an interpretation according to 
the imperial and intellectual context, but takes on the right to reject it by 
means of Hysminias' misinterpretation, at which point the reader no longer 
is able to know where he stands.388 The effect is tension and suspense, as 
the horizon of expectation is subverted. 

Another means of creating tension for both the hero and the reader is 
ігопу.289 In H&H irony is often of a metatextual character and connected 
with style, e.g. expressed by the insertion of quotations from or allusions to 
ancient literature as markers of a clashing or ironic situation.?9? An example 
is again the passage H&H 1.14.4—5: Kratisthenes' irony is expressed in the 
somewhat ambiguous, and manipulated, quotation from Hippocrates, 
vores бошору адідактох, literally “animal nature cannot be taught," but here 
in the sense "you're an animal, yet you want to be taught!”39! Kratisthenes 
is the character who expresses irony most frequently, but also Hysmine has 
ironical traits, likewise expressed in ancient quotations. Significant is the dia- 
logue between the protagonists in the end of book 9. Hysmine delivers a let- 
ter from Rhodope to Hysminias, whereupon he declares his love to Hysmi- 
ne, underlining his suffering for love and implying that he will not accept 
Rhodope's advances. Hysmine scolds him and tells him to act wisely. 

‘ei 9 24 EdevOepwn, el Ò' 6 eirvyàv, ofs yAwoons ётта тото AaAeiv. 

'Pobómm дє дєстотиѕ éun kai ow ew Õuvapévn Kal THY €AevOepíav àmoyapi- 

caca. ' 

23 Кау фуш проѕ adrnv ‘kav фусе: то ӨўАъ Ocpuórepov, Kav vac 
rperTÓv, àÀÀà като THY Tpaywdiav 

ӧтау és «ути ndUKNMEevOY корӣ 

ойк ёсті GAAN ppv шагфоротёра..” 

2'H 8 алла шкрду vmocecmpvta riv Taperav ‘waxapiov ро фто! ‘Tò 

r&v avdpav атрєттоь каї проѕ Epwros дєрити Wuxpdrepov. 

Ti уар ue Aune? то, órav Adyw дарор 


388 [t should be noted that Byzantine texts in general demand security and order. On 
misinterpretation in the ancient novels, see Bartsch (1989) 80-108. On H&H 2.8, see 
above, pp. 104, 130-131, 132-134. 

389 On the concept of irony in literature, see Booth (1974). 

390 Cf. Alexiou (1977) 32-33. Irony is characteristic of any metacultural situation in 
which intertextuality plays an important role; cf. the арфотєроулоссіа, “double- 
tonguedness”, of rhetoric described by Tzetzes in his Chiliads 7, hist. 132, 295-301; p. 
267 in Leone (1968); Roilos (2000) 109 and п. 1. On irony in 12th-century literature, see 
also Alexiou (1982/83). 

391 [ e, “it looks like I'll have to teach you!” Cf. Hippocrates, De Alimentis, 39: фусієѕ 
mávrov ад(докто:. On the passage as a paraphrase of L&K, see below, р. 257. 
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ёруоис: собо kü£evéykopat Kr€os.’ (H&H 9.22.5-9.23) 


‘If you were free and fortunate, then you would be able to speak like this. But 

Rhodope is my mistress and can save us and grant us freedom’. 

23 I said to her, ‘Even if the female sex is more ardent, and more changeable by 
nature, nevertheless, as the tragedy says, When she is wronged in the marriage 
bed, there is no mind more bloodthirsty.’ 2 Her cheeks quivered slightly as she 
said, ‘Blessings on men’s constancy and their cold good sense in the face of pas- 
sion’s fires. Why should this upset me, when I die in word but am saved by deeds, 
and carry off the glory?’ 

Hysminias quotes Euripides (Medea 265—266), criticising female nature; 
Hysmine answers him with the words of Sophocles (Electra 59—60), like- 
wise criticising the other sex. We recognise here the juxtaposition of the op- 
posite poles, male and female, from the overall structure that we have al- 
ready discussed.??? 

But the dialogue between the protagonists also echoes a Byzantine liter- 
ary legend: that of Kassia and Theophilos in the bride-show.393 The story 
can be found in several Byzantine chronicles, and it runs as follows: Theo- 
philos’ stepmother Euphrosyne arranged a bride-show with beautiful girls 
from the empire, and the young emperor was given a golden apple to hand 
over to his favourite. Among the maidens was Kassia, the future nun and 
poet of hymns. When Theophilos made the remark 51a yuvaikos épp)r Ta 
$a0Aa, “From women comes all evil", she replied, алла kai òà yuvatkos 
mnyacer Ta крєіттора, “But from women comes also all good." The em- 
peror was hurt, turned away and gave his apple to another maiden, Theo- 
dora. Kassia founded a nunnery, led a philosophical and God-fearing life and 
composed many writings.??* Theophilos’ remark on the evil of women 
refers to original sin, whereas Kassia's answer alludes to the beneficial role 
of the Theotokos; there is probably a political standpoint here in the repre- 
sentation of Kassia as a female hero opposing heretical views.39° What is 
significant in the passage in Makrembolites is the connection made between 
ancient and Byzantine: the Kassia legend is the Byzantine narrative setting 
against which the tragedy quotations are set within а novelistic context.?96 


39? See above, pp. 131-132. 

393 On her name, Kassia, Eikasia or Ikasia, see Lauxtermann (1998) 394, n. 18; for re- 
cent discussions of the story and biography of Kassia, see ibid. and Kazhdan (1999) 315- 
326. 

394 For the sources, see Afinogenov (1997) and Lauxtermann (1998) 394, n. 17. On the 
Byzantine bride-shows, see e.g. Treadgold (1979) and Rydén (1985) for two opposite 
views. 

395 Lauxtermann (1998) 395. 

396 On female sarcasm in a novelistic context, see Kaimio (1995) 128 on Chariton. 
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As regards the reduced use of recapitulations, the absence of sub-plots 
and parallel action that Alexiou saw as connected with the egocentric view- 
point, we have already touched upon the issue in other sections. There are 
in fact a number of recapitulations in the novel, a few of them quite exten- 
sive.39? We must also take into account the many repetitions with varia- 
tions, doublings and paraphrases of passages, all contributing to the novel's 
internal reference system, which partly replaces the traditional recapitula- 
tions and anticipations.398 We have noted the existing parallel action in 
H&H; the protagonists do live individual lives while they are separated, and 
Hysmine's experiences are not revealed to the reader until she tells them in 
her own words (H&H 11.13-16). We must note in this respect the neces- 
sity of Hysmine's story for a full narrative.399 

We also mentioned the two sub-plots, both related to Hysminias and de- 
scribed from his perspective.*9? They develop in an unusual way, not intro- 
duced as stories in their own right, but gradually appearing through the re- 
ports of Hysminias. The episode of Rhodope falling in love with Hysminias 
is the most developed and detailed story of the two sub-plots (the first en- 
counter in H&H 9.12; the last in 10.8). It is also related to the development 
of the couple's story, and it has immediate consequences for the relation- 
ship of Hysmine and Hysminias. Even without Rhodope's actions, the 
couple would, however, still be reunited; Rhodope could be removed from 
the plot without affecting the main story line, and therefore we can refer to 
this as a sub-plot. 

From a narrative point of view, the second sub-plot is more interesting. 
The lovesick mistress of Hysminias, in contrast to Rhodope, does not affect 
the development of the story. She and her actions are briefly mentioned, but 
it is still possible to extract from the meagre information a full picture of the 
situation. The mistress appears for the first time in H&H 8.11.2, when she 
asks Hysminias to tell his story, the demand being repeated in 8.12.1, after 
which he engages in a recapitulation. She makes the following comment on 
his story: dAov дрӣџа Ta ката сє Kal бутш Tpaywdnua: та 0 eis Oeo mó- 
Tas Nuas evtvxeis, “your affairs are a play in themselves, a complete tra- 
gedy; but you are fortunate in this respect, that you have us for your mas- 
ters" (8.14.1).4°! Hysminias answers with a quotation from Euripides (He- 


397 See above, p. 64. 

398 See above, pp. 64-74. 

399 See above, pp. 49—50, and below, pp. 246-248. 

400 See above, p. 49. 

401 Cf. Hysminias’ comments when he is first asked to tell his story in H&H 8.11.2: 
Ta 8 Ada Сптодса рабєї» ÓXov драра Cyrets kai OAov tpaywdnua. Tapáðerypa 
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cuba 375), datis yàp ок єіюдє yeverOa kakôv, pépet uév, adyel 8 
ахуе” ёџт:єіѕ Соуф, “whoever is not accustomed to taste evil endures it, 
but suffers pain when the yoke is placed on his neck” (8.14.2). 

The mistress’ sexual harassment of Hysminias is then described in three 
passages. When she overhears Hysminias’ laments she appears and offers 
herself as Hysmine: éyeis “тшт épé, беттошаъ» тту каї доли é£ 
€pwTos, “you have me as your Hysmine, your mistress and your slave in 
passion” (H&H 8.16.4). With this starts a long and complex word-play on 
the opposition of slave and freeman that extends to all three passages. Hys- 
minias refuses the woman—he does not even wish to describe all her 
advances, he says, lest his tongue or soul be corrupted (8.17). In book 10, 
however, he does describe the lusting mistress and the war between the two 
of them as he tries to pull away (10.6.2—4). The passage echoes the erotic 
strife between the protagonists (3.7.1—5) and between Eros and Zeus 
(3.2.3-7): 


"АЛА 7 беттбт$ éjelAxeró ue TOD xiroviov: éy 8 0 $оўАо$ où ueÜeuAkÓuqv 
éEAxomevos, GAA’ GAos üvrérewow: Kal qv дуои Tapa ёєстоірт kai SovAW 
kaos’ б pev yàp dn додћоѕ yw THY софрос?ути éXevOépav ёфіЛорєікоои 
ттрєїр, 7 8 pov дєстодтіѕ катєбоуАоўто rois "Ерос: kai GAov ameuToAToat 
TO éXevÜOépiov дєХєу. (H&H 10.6.4) 


But the mistress pulled me by the tunic and I, the slave, did not allow myself to be 
pulled along, despite being pulled, but I resisted completely. So there was a novel 
contest between mistress and slave. I, the slave, struggled to keep my chastity free 
while my mistress was enslaved to the Erotes and sought to dispose of her freedom. 


The theme is further extended to the third passage (10.8), which has already 
been quoted above.‘°2 Another step of the mistress’ intriguing is brought to 
the fore also in 8.20, when she tries to convince her husband not to bring 
Hysminias to Artykomis. 


‘ ^ ату A (NEC ^ ‚ , \ , \ ` (1 , , 
odos 8° ovros Nav, Ov аѓурт сог Kal yevvala xeip ёАтїтато, рт ToL mwvé- 
Yoro mpos `Арток=шш” докє yap uot kal TQ và cvverós, Kat TH yAwoon 
copes kai OAov cvvéxov TO EMLTKYULOV kai avvexàs Opqvàv kai KoTTOMEVOS" 
бебо,ка yoOv uý Ti сог veavvebo rat тфу ок ayabadv, бті каї TO bodAov rois 
, ( Sc Y , a Чит , 

бєттбта TOAEuLOV"’ 3 Kal ó дєстоттѕ Poly ‘аЛа ката THY Tpaywoiav 

xpnorotar dovdAo.s Evudopa rà бєттот&у 

KAKÔS т{туоута.? 


Тоу eyo, veprépov ский, Dauóvow Tatyviov, 'Epwviwv тратєба, “when you ask to 
know more you are asking for a whole play, a complete tragedy. I am the exemplification of 
Fate, a ghost from the underworld, the plaything of the gods, the Erinnyes' banquet." 

402 See above, p. 121. 
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"Н 9 ‘adda “уртеттоїт\” pyoiv т Tpaywoia: ó ё kal кро yeyovévat Tepa- 
Todoyel kai yévos kai патріда AaumpoAoyei Kat GAA’ йтта TOAAG KaTayAwo- 
саћуєї.’ (H&H 8.20.2) 


*This slave of ours, whom your spear and noble hand has acquired, let him not go 
with you to Artykomis. For he seems to me to be intelligent and sensible in 
speech but he is always frowning and endlessly lamenting and beating his breast. I 
am afraid that he may take some impetuous action against you, since a slave is al- 
ways hostile to his masters.” 3 My master said, ‘But, according to the tragedy, 
Their masters’ misfortunes afflict good slaves deeply.’ She responded, ‘But the 
tragedy said, good slaves, and this one has a tall tale about having been a herald, 
and boasts about his family and country, and goes on endlessly about all sorts of 
other marvels.’ 


This is the closest the mistress comes to affecting the plot. Her attempt is 
apparently a revenge for Hysminias’ refusals, and also a means of creating 
an opportunity to have him for herself while the husband is away. The au- 
thor manages to create a sub-plot which is not a deviation from the narra- 
tive, but expressed in short inserted passages, and at the same time to draw 
a very unsympathetic picture of this woman. 

We should note the many quotations from and references to tragedy in 
these passages. In H&H 8.14.1—2 Hysminias’ story is referred to as a trage- 
dy, in response to which Hysminias quotes Euripides (Hecuba 375). The 
passage may be considered in relation to the dream sequence in 5.3.3—5.4, in 
which the tragic vocabulary enhances and reflects the evil of мотеп.403 We 
should also remember the misogynistic comments made by Kratisthenes 
(3.9.5—6), and the dialogue between Hysminias and Hysmine on male and 
female (9.23), in both of which passages lines from ancient tragedy were 
quoted. In 8.20 the mistress herself quotes Euripides (Medea 54—55). In 
10.6.5, as a comment upon the mistress’ advances, Hysminias quotes 
Euripides’ Hippolytus (415—416; when his chastity is threatened, he returns 
to his *Hippolytan" behaviour.*?^ The opposition between chastity and 
sexuality, in which evil women represent unchaste sex, is intertextually ex- 
pressed by means of inserting quotations from tragedy into the narrative.405 


THE NARRATING ACT 


A number of expressions in H&H mark the narrative act itself. Besides the 
addressee Charidoux we find authorial commentary and exclamations that 
remind us of the narrating process. Authorial commentary is, of course, al- 


403 See below, pp. 283-284. 
404 Cf. also H&H 2.14.4; see above, p. 125. 
405 See further below, pp. 274-276, 284. 
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ways some kind of reminder of the narrator’s existence, ^06 but in a first-per- 
son narrative it does not always relate to the narrating act. For instance in 
H&H 1.8.1, kal rà тєрї Tpopas Kai трофас Ti de? ката uépos diXokpi- 
vetv; “what need is there for me to make careful distinctions over delicacies 
and delights?" marks that something which could have been told is left out in 
the narrative (ellipsis). In the same paragraph is one of the narrator's more 
common commentaries, relating to his personal opinions or feelings: о0то 
yàp €yi Tov èE А?\ікошдоѕ ошоь Kad&, “for this is what I call the wine 
from Aulikomis" (1.8.4).407 

Exclamations are also part of the narration, since they are “the re-experi- 
ence in the narrator's memory of the actual situation". At the same time 
they are “a reproduction of the feelings of the hero at the time of the inci- 
dent” and thus belong to the narrative material.4°8 The most common excla- 
mations in H&H are “by the gods,” “by Zeus,” and “by Eros,” recalling re- 
current motifs of the novel.*? At dramatic moments other exclamations oc- 
cur, such as the desperate cry of Hysminias when telling how Hysmine was 
thrown overboard: алла uý рог TO THY ÒðóvTwv EpKos kpúyns, YVXN. 
“may you not, o soul, escape the barrier of my teeth!” (H&H 7.15.2).*!0 

Devices like these, which “disclose” the narrator’s “feelings”, mimic a 
story being told, the actual narrating act.*!! At the same time they indicate 
the book "turned into rhetoric" that is referred to in the epilogue. The effect 
is pathetic: the reader gets the impression of an oral or epistolary personal 
account of a love-story. The function, in my view, is to create tension and 
suspense: when the distinction between the preservation of the story (to be 
depicted on a stele) and the book to be written (a golden statue of words) is 
introduced, the reader cannot be sure whether the narrative he just read was 
the mere story or the book embellished with rhetoric. The story's incon- 


406 On authorial commentary, see above, p. 87. 

407 Cf. Agapitos (1991) 76 on the so-called interjection, an authorial statement that de- 
notes a direct appeal to the reader by referring to the narrator’s “feelings”. 

408 Hage (1971a) 127. This is, however, not necessarily the case; an exclamation such 
as “God, I was stupid!” would be an exception. 

409 “by the gods” H&H 1.9.1, 3.4.1, 3.9.3, 4.2.3, 5.4.3, 5.11.5, 5.13.2, 6.3.1, 9.4.1, 
10.6.3, 11.12.4; “by Eros” 3.4.1, 3.4.7, 3.5.2 (“by Eros of the dreams”), 3.7.6, 3.7.7, 
3.9.4, 5.11.4, 7.7.2, 11.19.4; “by Zeus” 1.7.1, 3.9.3, 5.20.2. Note the extremely frequent 
use of Eros in book 3, with the enslavement of Hysminias. Zeus loses importance (power) 
in the course of the novel. 

410 Cf. I]. 9.409. See below, p. 218, on the Byzantine use of Homeric quotations to sig- 
nal a dramatic episode. 

411 Authorial interjections are, however, well established in the rhetorical tradition and 
do not reflect emotional reality in psychological terms; Agapitos (1991) 76. Cf. also 
Meunier (1991) 20-21. 
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gruity with the closure is striking: the later generation which is called upon 
in the epilogue is Makrembolites the author, which means that the reader 
has been thwarted—there is no author yet! The conspicuous contrast is that 
between the present situation, the narrative, and the later situation as an 
opening of the same narrative. 

We must accordingly distinguish the experiencing Hysminias both from 
the author of the book and from the narrator of the epilogue, since, in the 
epilogue, the narrator steps out of his character Hysminias and addresses 
someone of a later generation.*!? It may seem a logical consequence to claim 
that the addressee Charidoux is the author, since he seems to be the person 
to whom Hysminias tells his story.*!? Charidoux is, however, the fictional 
listener, which does not prove that he is either the historical or the fictional 
author.*!^ Makrembolites plays with the forms of the ancient novel and the 
philosophical dialogue, and the result is rhetoric imbued by pathos. Chari- 
doux is the pupil addressee of the philosophical dialogue and as such part of 
the narrative situation, in contrast to the /ater generation who will compose 
and enjoy the book. It is possible that Charidoux in the contemporary con- 
text alluded to Makrembolites’ patron, as part of the overall intellectual 
plays going on in the court milieu.4!5 It is, however, not my task here to try 
to identify him, nor is it probable that his name can be extracted from that of 
Charidoux—for an addressee of a text filled with charis Charidoux indeed 
seems a suitable name. 


1.2.7 Characterisation 


A character is an “actor” in a story, provided with distinctive characteris- 
tics. E. M. Forster made a distinction between round characters, which are 
complex and dynamic, and undergo some change in the course of the story, 
and flat characters, which are stable and stereotypical, and never surprise 
the reader.*!ó The construction of character is often more complicated than 
that. There are, according to Bal, four important principles of the construc- 
tion of the image of a character: (a) repetition, (b) accumulation of character- 


412 On this, see above, p. 76. 

413 See Plepelits (1989) 1-6, who argues that the historical author of H&H can be deci- 
phered from the pseudonym Charidoux; see above, p. 17 and n. 36. 

414 Note that this is not an equivalent to the implied author; cf. above, p. 145 and n. 
374. 

415 See above, p. 33 on the 12th-century court milieu and patronage. 

416 Forster (1927) 43-79, of which an excerpt is reprinted in Hoffmann & Murphy 
(1988) 40—47; cf. Bal (1985) 80—82 on the problems of characterisation. 
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istics, (c) relations, (d) change.*!? These are the devices according to which 
the reader forms his image of a character in a narrative. A simple form of 
characterisation is naming.^!$ The name of a character supplies the reader 
with certain information: first of all gender, sometimes also geographical ori- 
gin and/or social status. Names may also be motivated and have a bearing 
upon the character's characteristics.4!9 

Characterisation cannot be considered in isolation. It is useful to note 
how the point of view chosen by the author, and its different levels, deter- 
mine the reader's conception of the story and its characters. Also, the abun- 
dance of descriptive detail that makes the portrayals vivid—or the absence 
of it—influences the reader, as well as the narrator's rhetorical technique, as 
he shifts from one stylistic level to another in the dialogues or monologues. 
The portrayal of a character is accordingly also the result of a co-operation 
between text and reader.420 

Genre also plays a part in characterisation, particularly as regards a char- 
acter's predictability.*?! In the ancient and Byzantine novel, for example, we 
find a number of stereotypes and so-called referential characters: the good 
friend and helper, the bad pirate or robber who threatens the heroine's 
chastity, etc.422 This does not, however, mean that all characters of ancient 
and Byzantine novels are entirely stereotypically constructed. It is of signif- 
icance to consider the individual characters and examine which principles are 
used in their construction. It is also important to study characterisation in 
H&H for the simple reason that its characters have traditionally been seen 
as completely stereotypical and without individuality.*23 


NAMING OF CHARACTERS 


It has been noticed by many readers that some of the names of the charac- 
ters in H&H are confusingly similar to those in L&K. The named characters 
are Hysminias and his parents Themisteus and Dianteia, Hysmine and her 


417 Ba] (1985) 85-86. 

418 According to Wellek & Warren (19633) 219 even the “simplest form of characterisa- 
tion", 

419 Bal (1985) 84. 

420 See e.g. Hamon (1977). 

421 Bal (1985) 83-84. 

422 For the term referential characters, se Bal (1985) 83. On characters in the ancient 
novel, see Billault (1991) 121—189 and (1996); Létoublon (1993) 80—105. See also below, 
p. 249. 

423 See e.g. Rohde (19143) 560, but note especially Poljakova (1979) pp. 91-96. 
Attitudes are slowly changing; see e.g. Ruas in Zimmermann, Panayiotakis & Keulen 
(2000) 98-99, 
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parents Sosthenes and Panthia, Hysminias’ friend Kratisthenes, Hysmine’s 
master Sostratos and his daughter Rhodope; unnamed characters are the cap- 
tain, Hysminias’ master and mistress, the priest of Apollo.424 The names 
that are drawn from L&K are those of characters that are related to the 
heroine: the parents of Hysmine are called Sosthenes and Panthia, those of 
Leukippe are Sostratos and Pantheia; Hysmine’s master is called Sostratos, 
Leukippe’s Sosthenes. It is also possible that the name of Hysmine’s mis- 
tress Rhodope has been drawn from or is hinting at Rhodopis in L&K 8.12. 
The names from L&K in H&H thus specifically link the heroines of the two 
novels together, not the entire set of characters. 

Makrembolites’ reuse of some of Tatius’ names has invited the definition 
of H&H as a mechanical imitation of L&K. However, names are only one 
aspect of characterisation, and characterisation is only one aspect of a nar- 
rative—the reuse of names is thus not a very good argument for the text as 
pure imitation. Furthermore, there is no direct allusion in H&H to the names 
of the protagonists of L&K. If Makrembolites wrote an imitation in its 
proper sense, would one not expect such references? Names are probably 
part of the novel genre, and may as such be drawn freely without necessary 
allusions. For example, the name Kratisthenes may have some bearing upon 
Kallisthenes in L&K, but in that case the resemblance does not allude to 
their characteristics since they have nothing in common. Likewise, the name 
of Hysminias’ father Themisteus is found in Longus’ Daphnis & Chloe, but 
there do not seem to be any relations in the portrayal of the father to that of 
Longus’ character. What is significant in Makrembolites’ adoption of names 
from L&K is that they all are given to people who are in some way related 
to Нуѕтіпе.425 

Hysmine and Hysminias share “the same name”, a fact that links them 
literally to each other. The similarity is pointed out by Hysmine the first 
time they meet: éxeis [...] €£ óuwvúpov map0évov тӯи KvALKa, “you are 
receiving the cup from a maiden with the same name” (H&H 1.9.1). At the 
second dinner she greets Hysminias as her namesake: yaipo.s, cuvwvupe 
pot ктруё, “welcome, herald with the same name as mine" (2.12.2). At the 
end of the same dinner she whispers ws rhv kAfjow €£ rúxns, ойто e£ 
EpwTos THY TOTW кошо®ца сог, “as I share your name through chance, 


424 Plepelits (1989) 19 argues that another named character exists, a Kallisthenes (H&H 
5.10.3). This is based on a conjecture made by Philippe LeBas in 1856. Plepelits’ argu- 
ments are not convincing; there is, in my view, no reason to suspect that the character here 
is someone else than Kratisthenes. 

425 Particularly interesting is the use of the similar names of Pantheia and Panthia; see 
below, pp. 224—227, 283-286. 
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so I share this drink with you through love” (2.13.2). Each of her lines is re- 
peated by Hysminias in his recapitulations to Kratisthenes (1.14.1; 2.14.2; 
2.14.3). The manuscripts differ in the spelling of the names, but they all are 
pronounced in the same way: “Ismini” and “Isminias”.426 The question may 
be raised whether these names have a bearing upon the characters, if they are 
motivated. 

Some widely differing suggestions have been made. The epic word 
vopivn means a fight or battle, which for H&H has been interpreted as both 
the physical combat between man and woman,*?’ and as perseverance and 
patience, i.e. chastity.428 It may well be 50,429 but the significance, in my 
view, lies in the similarity between their names, the homonymity.*?? It is 
emphasised in the passages quoted above, and given further significance 
through Hysminias' repetition almost word by word. According to Hys- 
mine, the names are shared through Tyche (H&H 2.13.2), a fact that justi- 
fies their relationship and her advances, since their love is then determined 
by Fate.43! I believe that there is a parallel here to the Platonic myth told by 
Aristophanes in the Symposium: man's well-known search for his other 
half.*32 Considering the links to the philosophical dialogue and to L&K, 
which alludes more than once to Platonic works, this seems to me a plausi- 
ble explanation. 

The words related to homonymity are repeated also in other parts of the 
novel. In the myth of Apollo and Daphne (H&H 8.18), homonymity plays 
an important part and the word “homonymous” is also here thrice re- 





426 “Се uy-, Younv-, 'eyw-, 'leuqv-, ‘Iopw-, 'leuqv-; on the different spellings and 
meanings of the names, see Plepelits (1989) 21-23. 

427 The suggestion was presented by Vitor Ruas at the ICAN 2000: "the names evoke a 
body-to-body combat between man and woman, thus alluding to love fight." I would like 
to thank Mr Ruas for providing me with a copy of his paper and allowing me to quote from 
it. On the name of Hysmine, see also Agapitos & Smith (1992) 82, n. 208 on the 1989 
edition of Beaton (19962) 78-79; Beaton's rather imaginative interpretation was, however, 
removed from the second edition. 

428 Plepelits (1989) 23. 

429 Uncommon names are indeed more often significant than common ones; see 
Plepelits (1989) 20, quoting Hágg (1971b) 56. 

430 Meunier (1991) 1 underlines this in her choice of the title Les Amours Homonymes, 
which she finds “plus conforme à l'esprit du texte". 

431 Cf. Meunier (1991) 24: “l'identité de leur nom les prédestine l'un à l'autre." 

432 Plato, Symposium 189c-193d. Cf. Poljakova (1979) 92, who argues that the protag- 
onists have the same name since they embody the concept of love, and also Meunier (1991) 
36: “le couple Hysminé-Hysminias [...] incarne l'Amour." 
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peated.*? Homonymity is also implied and mentioned in the epilogue, 
where it is tied to immortality: 


Eb $, OTH prep, ei rv Aádvmv фєбуоусау ёАєєї$ kai кръттєіх каї тобе 
kai $vróv брорурор а?торатоѕ yevvás eis шутит TUVTHPNOW, ei TOV "Какш- 
ov ё бишу®ноъ puroô фоћаттє:ѕ абаратор. 2 тїр ob сорттртсє THY шл]- 
unv, puta 8 ook àvabocets Óuovvpa orhàas üÜavárovs тёр каб ‘Youivnv 
TavTny kai тоу "ошау éé, бАо>» дрёџра TÒ Kab" пийѕ rois $vrois karta- 
(оурафодса каї kataoTndiTevouca каї rois peb’ Nuas vAárrovoa Thy uvij- 
ил» адаратор; (H&H 11.22.12) 


You mother Earth, if you had pity on Daphne in her flight, and concealed her and 
saved her and brought forth spontaneously a plant of the same name to preserve her 
memory, if you made Hyacinth immortal through the plant of the same name, 2 
will you not preserve our memory? Will you not grant us plants of the same name, 
imperishable figures of the perils that befell Hysmine and myself, Hysminias, de- 
picting and figuring in the plants all that happened to us and keeping our memory 
immortal for those that come after? 


By tying the homonymity of the protagonists to the making of homony- 
mous plants (or, as in the previous chapter 11.21, stars or oceans) the au- 
thor combines elements that are already double by nature in an elaborate 
amplification. He thus extends his overall play with repetitions and dou- 
blings even further.434 

The significance of the couple’s homonymity is emphasised when Hys- 
minias announces that his name has been taken away from him. 

ovde yap о? adris ёфєісато uot THs KAjoews, AAA’ ws Є& &XevOépov SodAov 

єїруатато Kat TO miKpov THs доо\єіаѕ TOD THs EAevOeplas avTédwKe uéAvros 

kai OKOTOS $wrOs avTELonyayev, OUTW Kal KAjoEwSs “EAANUiKAs BapBapixny 

рог KAfjow артєтитєбеікєр, 'Aprákqv avô’ "ayiov цєтакаћсар pe Kal уби 

9000s ciu Kal к\]сє: Kal прауџрат:. (H&H 9.14.5) 


The divine power??? has not spared even my name, but when he made me a slave 
instead of being a free man and replaced the honey of freedom with the bitterness of 
slavery and brought darkness in place of light, he also replaced my Greek name 





433 The myth will be discussed below, pp. 231—233. 

434 Meunier (1991) 28-32 argues that there is a symmetrical character system in H&H 
in which all the characters have doublets: Kratisthenes, for example, is the doublet of 
Hysminias, and Rhodope the doublet of Hysmine. I am not convinced by the figure pre- 
sented by Meunier (ibid. 31), although I fully agree that Makrembolites' novel is to a 
certain degree symmetrically constructed. That construction is, however, not consistently 
carried out, and the attempt to see a fully coherent system in all its different aspects is one- 
sided; the text has more to offer. Does not the question-mark in Meunier's figure, repre- 
senting the non-existent mother of Rhodope, prove exactly this? 

435 The subject is TÒ aruóvıov from the previous sentence. 
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with a barbarian one, and called me Artakes instead of Hysininias. So now I am 
slave, both in name and in deed. 


The removal of Hysminias’ real name obviously marks the loss of his most 
important property, his freedom. Although the name Artakes is not found 
in Greek literature, the stem Arta- most certainly sounds Persian to a Greek 
ear.436 The name itself does not necessarily have any definite meaning; the 
importance here is that it is foreign and strange and thus emphasises the 
“normality” of Hysminias’ real name and, above all, its innate connection 
with Hysmine and freedom. 


REPETITION, REACTION, ACCUMULATION OR CHANGE? 


The hero-narrator Hysminias goes through a change in the first part of the 
novel, a metabole from chaste to loving, from Sophrosyne to Eros. The pro- 
cess has been described above, so I will not go into detail һеге.437 We may 
recall that the change took place in book 3, triggered by the dream in H&H 
3.1. Thanks to the first-person viewpoint, all Hysminias' feelings, thoughts 
and reactions are set before the reader, which makes it easy to follow the 
changes as the narrator sees them in retrospect. The principle used to con- 
struct his character, besides that of change, is repetition. Each experience of 
Hysminias in the first part of the novel (the part in which the change takes 
place) is reported and then reported once again to and discussed with 
Kratisthenes.438 We may note that psychological character development is 
often considered a realistic and thus modern рһепотепоп.439 

Hysmine is the only character to be depicted in any detail, the focus of 
Hysminias' attention being constantly on her even when they are separated. 


436 There are also a couple of variants in the MSS: Atrakes and Athrakes; Plepelits 
(1989) 23. The name is not found in Greek literature, but cf. Arsake in the Aithiopika, and 
in Prodromos’ R&D 4.9 Artaxanes, and in 5.479 Artapes. 

437 See above, pp. 103-108, 123-128. 

438 See above, p. 63. 

439 See e.g. Scholes & Kellogg (1966) 165-169. Psellos’ Chronography (or Historia 
Syntomos) is, however, known for its careful and psychological portrayal. On the concept of 
realism in literature and scholarship, see above, p. 91, nn. 142-143. We may compare the 
character development of Hysminias to, on the one hand, Hunger's (1980) comments on 
realism in the Komnenian novels and, on the other, Beaton (1996?) 53, who writes that 
*no amount of special pleading can make a real case for their originality or realism in the 
modern sense." Of course, we can never discuss anything “in the modern sense” when deal- 
ing with Byzantine literature. We do not, however, have to exclude terms, but to modify 
our use of them according to what the texts demand. 
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She is also the only character whose outward looks are described.449 
Hysmine’s character is shown in her actions, from her first appearance. She 
is making the first advances, and as mentioned above she is aware of the 
machinations of Tyche. Later we learn that she is already an initiate of Eros 
(H&H 3.1). Both in action and speech the principle employed in the first 
part of the novel is repetition: she flirts repeatedly and makes comments to 
Hysminias, who reports them to Kratisthenes. As the story moves on, she 
engages in dialogue in which a sense of irony is sometimes brought forth 
(e.g. 4.3.3; 9.23). We must note the overturned conventions in Hysmine 
making the first advances, going beyond the typology of the ancient 
novel.44! 

Hysmine, like her male namesake, goes through a change, but at a closer 
look this change turns out to be the result of Hysminias’ behaviour. Once 
Hysminias has fallen in love and begins to return Hysmine’s advances, she 
changes and becomes more modest (H&H 4.3). Her behaviour has been seen 
as inconsistency of character, to which Alexiou answered that her behaviour 
is a reflection of the male perspective of Hysminias.*^? This is, of course, 
how the female temptress is traditionally considered to act: she invites—she 
rejects. This argument may be supported by the dialogue between the cou- 
ple in 9.23, in which Hysminias mentions women’s liability to change and 
Hysmine in her turn ironically praises the stability of men. But Hysmine’s 
change of behaviour is in fact a reaction to Hysminias’ change: he went from 
chaste to loving over one night (3.1—7). Hysmine points this out explicitly 
іп 4.3.3: ‘yOes Tov TapÜévov émAárTOov,' pnoiv, *imekpivov TOV ow- 
$pova, kai убу katappynropevers TOV €pora', “she said, ‘Yesterday you 
played the virgin, you pretended to be chaste, and now you make speeches 
on behalf of love.’” Not only do characters in H&H change; their changes 
also affect other characters. This interaction is rather sophisticated, and adds 
to the sense of “realistic” character development. 


The construction of the protagonists may be compared to that of the par- 
ents, who are depicted more or less as stereotypes or referential characters 
according to the genre conventions of the ancient novel. Hysmine’s mother 


440 Similarly, Leukippe is the only character described in L&K, but in the Aithiopika 
both Charikleia and Theagenes are described in ekphraseis. On ekphraseis and other kinds 
of portrayal in Byzantine texts, see Aerts (1997); on the Komnenian novels, see pp. 188- 
192. Cf. Barber (1992) 17—18 on descriptions of female beauty in Psellos and Anna Kom- 
nene. On the ekphraseis of Hysmine and Leukippe, see below, pp. 251—252. 

441 This will be discussed below in pp. 251~256. 

442 Alexiou (1971) 32. 
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Panthia is the only parent to be portrayed in any detail, as a passionate and 
fairly unbalanced woman. This impression is partly made by the dream in 
which she appears as the crazy leader of a women’s army (H&H 5.3-4). 
The dream of Hysminias may in its turn be induced or influenced by 
Panthia’s behaviour at the first dinner, when she catches her daughter flirting 
with the herald guest: 


Парга mpos Thv корти ayer rovs Opbadrpovs, бАоу$ боро, GAous (Хох, kat 
TAnpets aivatos: єісВалАє: тоўтоу$ ETL THY корифӯи Ths marðós, ёті Tas 
xelpas, émi rovs móðas, єтї TOV TpaxnAov: б\т» уві rois dpOadyots т>» 
кӧрто, Kab’ GAns Ovpodrar, Kad’ Ans opyierar EpvOpaiverar THY maperáv (6 
xai парадо&бо por докєї, Ovpod тіктбрєроу EpevOos), Фурий пали, ws тоў 
mavtos épvdnuatos каб` OdAov Tod Tis ‘Youivys тротштоу karappvévros. 
(H&H 1.10.1) 


Panthia turned her eyes on the girl, eyes which were full of fury, full of wrath and 
full of blood; she swept her eyes over the girl’s head, her hands, her feet, her neck; 
looking over the whole girl, she was utterly furious and utterly enraged with her 
and her cheek grew red (it struck me as paradoxical, blushing engendered by rage); 
but soon she grew pale as if the blushes were draining away to Hysmine’s face. 


Panthia also reacts very strongly to the bad omen appearing at the sacrifice 
for Hysmine's wedding (6.10.3—6.11; 6.14.5—7). Her behaviour also causes 
other characters to react and discuss the meaning of the oracle (6.14.1—4, 
6.15). She is contrasted to the wise and calm Themisteus, who finally per- 
suades her to sleep. The detailed narrative of this episode makes Panthia's 
speech, mostly laments, cover more chapters than those of any other par- 
ent. Apart from shorter passages Themisteus, Sosthenes and Dianteia ex- 
press themselves mainly in their laments towards the end of the novel 
(10.10—13).4 The same kind of stereotypical or referential characters has 
been assigned to Rhodope and Sostratos.*^4 


Kratisthenes is introduced as Hysminias’ relative and alter ego: адєАф:до?5 
ёроѕ, GAAos adros (о?то yàp Eyw TOV ФіЛор OpiCouat), “my cousin, my 
other self (for so I define friend)" (H&H 1.7.2). Hysminias expects this 
definition of friendship to be mutual: єїтєр où karéyrevoat тти ф:М№ор kat 
Tov соу "Yoyuviav duAeis каї Tov GAdAov крірєіѕ avTOv, “if your friend- 
ship is not a pretence and if Hysminias is your friend and you think of him 


443 In pp. 224-227 below we will see how the portrayal of Panthia should be considered 
in relation to Tatius' Pantheia in order to fully grasp Makrembolites' portrayal of her. 
444 Rhodope will be discussed in further detail below, pp. 258-259. 
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as your other self” (6.16.3).445 This is the only thing the reader ever learns 
about Kratisthenes; no further information is given. Kratisthenes is one of 
the novel’s main characters: he functions as Hysminias’ helper and teacher 
of love, both as explaining Eros’ powers and workings, *46 and as assistant in 
the affair with Hysmine.^*? Furthermore, as we have seen earlier, he func- 
tions as an exegete of the paintings in Sosthenes' garden—the medium 
through which Hysminias is introduced to love, and as a dialogue partner.^4$ 

Kratisthenes is filled with knowledge of love, but also with common 
sense^? and ігопу.450 Kratisthenes' character is constructed neither through 
repetition, as was the case with Hysminias, nor through relation or change— 
it is Hysminias who changes through their discussions, not Kratisthenes. 
Instead, the principle employed is accumulation: the character of Kratisthe- 
nes is brought forth in his continuous interpretations and advice. When he 
has given Hysminias the preliminary introduction to love and helped the 
couple to elope, he mysteriously disappears, presumably sailing off to Syria 
on his own, never to be seen again.^?! This should not be seen as a mistake 
on the part of the author; when Kratisthenes has “completed his mission" 
he is no longer needed in the plot.452 The unfinished story-line was obvi- 
ously of no concern to Makrembolites or his audience, and it may be com- 
pared to the unclosed end and the unfinished sub-plots in L&K.*53 


445 The definition of a friend as another self goes back to Aristotle, Eth. Nic. 1166a31— 
32; it recurs in Plutarch’s two essays De adulatore et amico 53b and De amicorum mul- 
titudine 93e. Cf. also Porphyry, Vita Pyth. 33: rovs 6€ pidous bmepnyama, Kowa uv та 
r&v (Xov elvat трфто$ amopnvapevos, Tov 8€ Pidov GAAov éavróv, “he loved his 
friends exceedingly, and was the first to declare that friends have everything in common and 
that a friend is your other self.” On friendship in antiquity, see Konstan (1997); in 
Byzantium, see Tinnefeld (1973) and Mullett (1997) 111-123, including some Western 
parallels. 

446 In H&H 2.11; 2.14.4-6; 3.3.24; 3.9; 5.5.4. 

447 At the dinner in H&H 5.10—12, but note also the warning at the first dinner in 
1.10.3; as a sentry in 4.4.1—2; at the escape in 6.16. 

^58 See above, pp. 128-129. 

449 See e.g. his scolding of Hysminias in H&H 3.9, the interpretation of the dream in 
5.5, or the interpretation of the omen in 6.13. 

450 See e.g. his comments in H&H 1.14.5 and 4.4.1-2. 

451 His last intervention is in H&H 7.13.1, when he tries to save Hysmine from being 
sacrificed. 

452 This is a specific trait of the helper function; see Bremond (1973) 282-294. 

453 See further below, pp. 190-191. 
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The unnamed characters in the novel may be considered in pairs: the captain 
and the priest of Apollo, and the master and mistress of Hysminias.^5^ The 
captain and the priest are constructed in the same way, by their rhetorical 
utterances. They are also constructed as similar persons: the captain too is a 
priest, when he sets up the improvised altar and sacrifices Hysmine to the 
waves (H&H 7.12.3—4).555 The priest of Apollo saves Hysmine and Hysmi- 
nias by opposing their angry “owners” with clever rhetoric and irony. 
Sostratos and Hysminias' master declare that they have a legal right to their 
slaves through military law, when the priest steps forward. 


6 ё ye oredavóv Has iepeds фпс mpós aùToús ‘єдує THs џоробєсіаѕ Upiv, 
as dovAaywyeire rovs " EANqvas: vmépevye evoeBeias, ws bovAoypadeire то? 
ктїрука$. 3 “A7roAAwy xpropoboret kai rois éAevOépois àjoatobra, TO ёАєў- 
Өєроџ, ois vóuos “EAAjvwY mpórepov kai $ócts adTi Thy éAevOepíav ameyxapi- 
caro: àvruxpmoj.oboreire 5° duels, üvrwopoOereire rovs éAevÓépovs kata- 
dovdovpevor.’ 4 Oi 8 ‘ody queis! фаси ‘avTivopobeTodpeEv, GAA’ aiyuh kai 
vópos тотоу edovdoypadyce oTpatiwrikds.’ Kai 7 peOeiAxov jus, тієї б 
ойк атєспорєда TÀv тод PoiBov подр. 

15 Kai пало ai pntépes éOprjvovv, oi патєрєѕ karebvaormovv Kai yAwoon 
Kat $акрут. kai б Lepevs rais xepaiv атєраҳєто Kal тєбє ойк EXwY àmeare- 
gpavaby rijv kepadyy, amedvoato Tov Xvràva Kai THY арВ%Ати àméOero Kal 
avaBas én’ дкріВартоѕ Brevróperov mpos TO TAHOdS фто: 2 ‘ti pwarynv ó 
ToAvs avOpwmos emt тди тоў Aadviov туутрёує< Bwpóv; Ti xarabvawreéis 
tov ‘ExnBodov xpnopobdoreiv; “Eyeis rovs ceuvovs то rovrovs vouotéras 
Хрпсџодоттсортаѕ. “Adis cou тё» xpnapobornuárev, w Фої8' " AzoAXov, 
Gis то THY TMpomavrevpatwv, Gris то TYv oTehayvwyatwv.’ (H&H 10.14— 
10.15.2) 


The priest who had put garlands on us said to them, ‘Your legal customs are excel- 
lent when you find yourself enslaving Greeks! And so is your piety when you en- 
slave heralds! 3 Apollo has given an oracle and has decreed freedom for free men, on 
whom Greek law and nature itself had previously bestowed freedom; you pronounce 
another oracle and you make other laws by wishing to enslave free men.’ They 
replied, ‘It is not we who make these other laws but the spear and military law has 
put these people into slavery.’ And they tried to haul us off, but we would not let 
ourselves be dragged away from Phoibos’ feet. 

15 Once again our mothers wailed and our fathers pled with tongue and tears. 
The priest fought with his hands and when he could not win them over, he took 
the garland from his head, he removed his tunic and took off his sandals, and going 
up onto the platform he proclaimed in stentorian tones to the crowd, 2 ‘Why do 
you, common man, in vain rush to the altar of Daphnian Apollo? Why do you ask 


454 Cf. Meunier (1991) 28-32, who does not include all the unnamed characters in her 
figure, only the master and the mistress. 

455 The sacrifice passage is quoted below in pp. 216-217, where the insertion of tragedy 
and Homer is discussed as a dramatic effect. 
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the Farshooter for oracles? You have these revered lawgivers to pronounce oracles 
for you. Enough of your oracles, Phoibos Apollo, enough of your prophecies, 
enough of your garlands.’ 


The priest thus forces the people to react: the crowd turns angrily upon the 
"Jawgivers", and Hysmine and Hysminias are set free. As in the speech of 
the captain, there are certain Homeric reminiscences, e.g. the Stentorian 
voice^56 and the epithet of Apollo.457 

The other nameless pair, Hysminias' master and mistress, are differently 
constructed: they are not similar, but contrasted as good and bad. Their 
characterisation is brief, expressed only in the discussions they have with 
and about Hysminias and their reactions to his story. When Hysminias tells 
his story for the first time, it seems that the mistress is kind, comforting him 
in his misfortunes (H&H 8.14.1), and the master unkind, telling him to for- 
get his old life and be a slave (8.14.3—4). As the story goes along, we under- 
stand that the mistress is not very nice: she tries to seduce her slave behind 
her husband's back. We have already quoted and discussed the passages that 
reveal the mistress’ acting.*558 One includes the master: in 8.20 the mistress 
tries to convince her husband not to bring Hysminias to Artykomis, but he 
opposes her and brings him along. The master may be hard, but he is fair. 
Relation is important here: the reader gathers information about the owners' 
characters not only through their reactions to Hysminias' story, but also 
through Hysminias' reaction to their behaviour. If he had accepted, or even 
felt tempted by the mistress' advances, the reader would be prepared to feel 
differently, and be more sympathetically disposed towards her.459 


Characterisation in H&H is not dependent on descriptive detail, as one per- 
haps might expect, but on words and actions. The different characters show 
different character construction, from traditional stereotypes to rather 
complex relations between characters who react and interact.4 Not only do 
the protagonists Hysmine and Hysminias react to each other, but Panthia 
and the priest of Apollo make people react strongly and thus cause change. 
The sub-plot of Hysminias' mistress and her advances is in itself also a 
character drawing, and in a similar way, short passages—often speech— 


456 Cf. Il. 5.785-786. 

457 E.g. Il. 1.14 and 96. 

558 See above, pp. 150-152. 

459 Cf. Kleitophon and Melite in L&K; see below, pp. 258-259. 

460 Cf. Agapitos & Smith (1992) 39: “causality in any psychological sense is totally 
absent.” This is not true; as we have seen, the actions of Hysminias cause Hysmine to act, 
which in turn determines the fate of the couple. 
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need to be gathered and analysed together, since character traits may be 
sketched in just a few lines. 

The character development that the hero character shows, and the rela- 
tion-based character drawing of the heroine, lead to vivacity and “realism”. 
That sense of “realism” and even “modernity” is, however, in my view a 
consequence of the restricted viewpoint and the novel’s outspoken artificial- 
ity. The whole novel is like one long ethopoeia of which the aim is the dis- 
play of erotic pathos.*¢! This is seen by the author not in terms of realism, 
but from a rhetorical point of view.49? The representation of pathos is, how- 
ever, influenced by the same Aristotelian principles that have made the 
dreams psychologically correct dreams, yielding an impression of realism. 
Symbolic or allegorical functions do not necessarily have to be excluded. The 
characters of the novel, even if in relation to each other they function in a 
realistic manner, may still represent stereotypes of different kinds.*6? 


461 A gapitos (19982) 145. 

462 Cf. above, p. 91, n. 142 on the concept of realism in modern scholarship. 

463 Cf. the allegorical interpretations of Poljakova (1979) and Plepelits (1989); cf. also 
above, pp. 31-32 on allegorical interpretations of the Byzantine novels. 


PART TWO 


Makrembolites and Achilles Tatius: 
Comparative Analysis 


It is a common opinion that Makrembolites’ novel is simply an imitation of 
Achilles Tatius’ Leukippe & Kleitophon. After the many judgements of this 
imitation as mechanical and tasteless, Alexiou (1977) was, as already men- 
tioned, the first to argue that it was in fact carried out in an artful and cre- 
ative way. In spite of this generally accepted notion—that Makrembolites 
imitated Tatius—there has been no serious attempt to make a comparative 
literary analysis of the two novels in order to show which elements have 
been imitated and how, or which elements have not been imitated. In this 
part of my study the dialogue between Makrembolites and Tatius will be 
investigated in some detail. I have tried to treat the two novels’ relation as 
an intertextual dialogue rather than to consider them from the more tradi- 
tional imitation perspective, which tends to degrade the imitation. Byzan- 
tine mimesis is not necessarily based on the principle “опе model — one 
copy”, and Makrembolites drew from many different sources, even if L&K 
is the primary hypotext of his novel. 


2.1 Theoretical and methodological considerations 


In the introduction I described briefly the disdainful attitude towards By- 
zantine mimesis, which has clearly begun to change.! After Jenkins’ and 
Mango’s articles in 1963 and 1975 respectively, several scholars urged a 
change in attitudes.? Discussions of mimesis now concern the concept of 


1 See above, pp. 43—44. 

2 See e.g. Kazhdan & Constable (1982) 96—116; Hanawalt (1986); Mullett (1990, 
1992). These were, however, not the first scholars with such opinions; in fact, already 
Krumbacher, (18972) 21—22, warned against viewing Byzantine literature as merely an ex- 
tension of antiquity. One may also note that Jenkins’ article is somewhat ambiguous in its 
approach to Byzantine imitation: on the one hand, Jenkins underlines the fact that many 
aspects of Byzantine literature do not have any Hellenistic background, which does imply 
some degree of independent creation on the part of the Byzantines; on the other he describes 
rhetoric, and thus mimesis, as a strait-jacket; Jenkins (1963) 52, and above, pp. 43-44. 
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imitation vs. originality and innovation, not only in literature but also in 
practical matters.? Byzantine art and literature are seen as expressions of a 
creative activity; at the same time they stand in constant relation to their 
ancient models. There are, however, certain risks in using terms such as in- 
novation and originality.4 Claims for originality were created as a reaction 
against claims for the lack of it. They should not be used as a means of de- 
fending Byzantine literature, or perhaps our own liking of it.5 We need to 
move on and to ask ourselves and the texts new questions.$ Should we really 
make great claims for originality, when the Byzantines themselves prided 
themselves on being imitative? Their own perceptions of imitation and in- 
novation need to be taken into consideration: the fear of innovation, the 
sense of fidelity to a model, the importance of tradition." As Littlewood 
suggests, “rather than thinking in terms of a polarity between originality and 
imitation, we should think in terms of an originality within a general imita- 
tive framework” [my italics].8 The aspects we need to consider are those of 
tradition, generic modulation and mixture of genres, variatio, creative imita- 
tion, experiment and transformation, rather than those of imitation and in- 
novation.? 





The Byzantine imitation of the Hellenistic background is, in Jenkins' mind, a terrible 
thing, but at the same time its only extenuating circumstance: “let us be grateful that the 
Mediaeval Byzantine adhered with fidelity to at least some of the traditions handed down 
from a world more liberally minded and more cultivated than his own”; ibid. 

3 The appearance of the volume edited by Mullett & Scott (1981), in which the new use 
that the Byzantines made of the classical tradition was emphasised, was symptomatic of the 
change in approach; even more so that edited by Littlewood (1995). The latter contains 
articles on both literature, art, and music. Dennis (1997a) discusses both military and med- 
ical matters (pp. 1—5) and literature and theology (pp. 6-9). 

4 See Mullett (1995) 39-40 on the concept of originality and Byzantine studies, and 
also ead. (1990) 258-259. 

5 See Hanawalt (1986) and Mullett (1990). 

6 Mullett (1995) 40; cf. Dennis (1997a) 8-9: “we keep asking the same questions and 
getting more or less the same answers. What I am suggesting is that we may be the ones 
stuck in a rut. Maybe it is time to ask different questions, to look at the Byzantine people 
in different ways, to examine and interpret our sources with more imagination. Perhaps, 
instead of wondering whether the Byzantines were creative or not, we should, in studying 
them, be more creative ourselves, and we may come to know them better.” 

7 Mullett (1995) 40. 

8 Littlewood in Ljubarskij et al. (1998) 40; Littlewood also remarks that this was 
pointed out already by Hunger (1969/70). Cf. Mullett (1995) 40 on the “central paradox” 
of Byzantine literature: “а sense that the Byzantines deny the existence of change, but that 
change, however slow it may be, surely and perceptibly exists.” 

9 Cf. Mullet (1995), Dennis (1997a), and also Agapitos in Ljubarskij et al. (1998) 24— 
29 on mixture of genre and interpretation “from within”. 
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The concepts of inter- and transtextuality serves our purposes well. 
“Intertextual” is one of the few modern theoretical terms that were adopted 
without further ado by classical philologists, which gives an indication of its 
appropriateness for our field.!? It was originally introduced by Julia Kriste- 
va in the late 1960s, and thereafter adapted and developed by a number of 
scholars.!! The most comprehensive study is that of Genette, whose central 
concept is that of transtextuality, based on the thought that the object of 
poetics is the text's textual transcendence, its textual linkage to other texts.!? 
He starts from the idea that literature is by nature palimpsestuous,? i.e. any 
text is a hypertext, grafting itself upon a hypotext, an earlier text that it imi- 
tates and transforms. Some texts are more hypertextual than others, more 
explicitly palimpsestuous. For those who work with ancient and Byzantine 
literature, this is already a matter of course, and the function of a palimpsest 
is also familiar. Due to the textual transcendence of literature, Genette does 
not use “intertextual” as an overall category, but instead the term transtex- 
tual. He then makes a distinction between five kinds of transtextuality: in- 
tertextual (quotation, plagiarism, allusion); paratextual (relations established 
through titles, prefaces, covers); metatextual (commentary and criticism); 
architextual (interrelations of types of discourse and genres); hypertextual 
(the relationship uniting the hypertext with the hypotext).!^ These cate- 
gories are not to be viewed as separate or absolute; their relationships are 
numerous and often crucial.!5 

We may look at H&H as an example. This novel displays all the different 
kinds of transtextuality: it contains a large number of quotations and allu- 
sions (intertextuality); it has a title that immediately recalls those of the an- 
cient novels (paratextuality); it comments more or less explicitly upon the 
tradition of Eros and theories of dreams (metatextuality); it adheres through 
a number of topoi to the genre of the ancient novel (architextuality); it is a 
clear hypertext of the hypotext L&K (hypertextuality). 





10 See e.g. Van Erp Taalman Kip (1994) on Theocritus, or Zimmermann (1997) on the 
ancient novel. Fusillo's important study (1991) of the ancient novel is based on the con- 
cept of intertextuality. 

1! Kristeva (1969); Kristeva was influenced by Bakhtin's theory of the dialogical nature 
of literature. On intertextual aspects of texts, see also Riffaterre (1979, 1980a, 1983) and 
Bloom (1973). 

12 Genette (1997). The book is a reworking of earlier thoughts and includes a number of 
rebaptisings of terms earlier defined in id. (1987, 1992). 

13 The term is not originally Genette's, but was coined by Philippe Lejeune; Genette 
(1997) ix. 

14 Тыа. 1-5. 

15 [bid. 7. 
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A great advantage of Genette’s method is that it does not view imitation 
as something negative, since textual transcendence is inherent in all literature; 
in fact, direct imitation cannot exist, since the imitation then would be the 
same їехі.!6 According to Genette, there are two basic kinds of hypertexts: 
transformation and imitation." Imitation too is transformation, but it in- 
volves a more complex process.!5 As an example, Genette describes how 
both the Aeneid and Ulysses are hypertexts of the Odyssey, but Ulysses is a 
direct or simple transformation that transposes the action of the Odyssey to 
twentieth-century Dublin; the Aeneid, on the other hand, is an indirect or 
complex transformation, i.e. an imitation, that tells a different story in the 
manner of Homer.!? It is quite obvious that we cannot put H&H in one of 
these two categories; the novel both transposes some of the action of L&K, 
and tells some different material in the manner of L&K, or in the manner of 
the genre. This is where the different kinds of transtextuality can help us to 
define the relationships between the two texts in a more specific manner. 
Genette's approach brings to the fore the complexity of transtextual rela- 
tions and the positive nature of imitation; this is why it is so useful in this 
context, owing to the intercommunicative nature of Byzantine literature. 


One of the aims of the earlier studies of the ancient and Byzantine novels 
was to find and identify their different models or sources, their generic back- 
ground. The traditional Quellenforschung is indeed important, but the signif- 
icant question is not from which source an element has been drawn, but for 
which use it has been inserted and adopted in its new context.?? Fusillo has 
investigated the ancient novel's generic background according to this notion, 
i.e. the individual authors’ use of stock material and its new function?! The 
ancient novelists drew from ancient sources such as epic and lyric, tragedy 


16 See ibid. esp. 5-7, 81-85. 

17 Tbid. 7: “what I call hypertext, then, is any text derived from a previous text either 
through simple transformation, which I shall simply call from now on transformation, or 
through indirect transformation, which I shall label imitation." 

18 Тыа. 6: “in order to transform a text, a simple and mechanical gesture might suffice 
[...]. But in order to imitate a text, it is inevitably necessary to acquire at least a partial 
mastery of it, a mastery of that specific quality that one has chosen to imitate." 

19 Ibid. 6-7. 

20 See the criticism of Conte (1986) 23: “without a basic model of literary production, I 
would argue, the philologist’s collecting of comparative and contrastive materials (loans, 
debts, parallels etc.) suffers from what I may disrespectfully name *comparisonitis'—col- 
lecting for the sake of collecting.” 

21 Fusillo (1991). 
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and comedy, history and oratory.? The Byzantine novelists, in their turn, 
used the ancient novels as generic models, but other ancient genres also con- 
tinued to be read throughout the Byzantine period. 

Against this background, it is rather simplistic to assume that Makrem- 
bolites based his novel entirely on one model (L&K), or that all his ancient 
material was to be found in that model; nor can we be sure that he used ex- 
clusively ancient material.?? One can thus distinguish in H&H a number of 
transtextual layers: on the one hand, the novel's hypotext is L&K regarding 
form and motifs; on the other it is full of a large number of quotations from 
ancient literature and allusions to works outside the novelistic literature. But 
the author also writes in relation both to the ancient novelistic tradition on 
the whole and to other genres from which form and content may have been 
drawn. Another aspect of the mimetic tradition is that contemporary au- 
thors used the same material in similar or slightly different ways, creating 
yet another frame of reference for the audience.?^ 

It will not be attempted here to identify all the different sources that 
Makrembolites may have drawn from, but rather to draw attention to the 
fact that a Byzantine novelist could find subject matter for his text without 
mechanically imitating an ancient novel. To compose a literary text without 
allowing oneself to be influenced by things read, heard, or seen is, in any 
case, virtually impossible; this is an inevitable presupposition of art itself 
and thus of transtextuality. 


2.2 Analysis 
2.2.] Story 


Achilles Tatius follows more or less the established conventions of the 
novel; L&K shares many motifs with other ancient novels, and in particular 
with that of Heliodoros.25 The main story line runs as follows: Kleitophon, 


22 The generic background of the ancient novel was first investigated by Rohde (19143); 
for more recent perspectives, see Giangrande (1962); Perry (1967) 1-149; Riffaterre (1990) 
on the different approaches to genre; Lowe (2000) 222—258 on the novel as “еріс fiction" 
drawing on, above all, New Comedy. On the ancient novel and the role of rhetoric, see 
Rohde, ibid. 336—360; Perry, ibid. 19, п. 7; Hägg (1983) 107-108; Reardon (1991) 84, 
87-89 on the importance of progymnasmata; Hock (1997). 

23 See the remarks by Conca (1994b) 92-93, 104. 

24 In the 12th century in particular we can see a tendency to engage in dialogue with 
other texts, for example the interaction of Basilakes’ progymnasmata with H&H, or the 
novel's possible indebtedness to them. Cf. also the mixture of genres; see above, p. 29. 

25 It has now been established that Heliodoros drew from Tatius, and not the other way 
around; see above, p. 23. On Tatius as a parody of the Aithopika or as a comic novel, see 
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the hero-narrator, is a young man from Tyre. He is betrothed to his half-sis- 
ter Kalligone, but falls in love with his cousin Leukippe, who has come from 
Byzantium to stay at Kleitophon’s father’s house together with her mother. 
The wedding to Kalligone is prevented by the girl being kidnapped by a cer- 
tain Kallisthenes. When Kleitophon and Leukippe are caught in Leukippe’s 
bedroom by her mother they decide to elope, together with Kleitophon’s 
slave Satyros and his relative Kleinias. They all board a ship for Alexandria, 
but the ship is wrecked in a storm. The young couple are parted from the 
others and are washed ashore at Pelusium in Egypt. They travel through the 
Nile delta towards Alexandria, during which journey a number of adventures 
befall them: they are attacked by brigands, but saved by Greek troops, and 
Leukippe is constantly threatened by unwanted suitors. She is also appar- 
ently sacrificed by the brigands, who cut open her stomach and grill her in- 
testines on an altar; this is her first apparent death. The couple finally arrive 
safely in Alexandria, only to see Leukippe kidnapped by their new friend 
Chaireas; she is apparently beheaded in front of Kleitophon who thinks her 
dead. After six months of deep mourning, Kleitophon agrees to marry the 
beautiful widow Melite, and they travel to her home in Ephesos. There, one 
of Melite’s slave girls turns out to be Leukippe. After complex intrigues and 
lengthy legal proceedings—Kleitophon is sentenced to death for another 
apparent murder of Leukippe—Leukippe’s father Sostratos arrives as the 
head of a religious embassy. The couple are reunited, Leukippe passes a 
chastity test, and they travel to Byzantium to get married, then back to 
Туге.26 

The definition of “established conventions” for the sophistic novels is 
based on the material of the non-sophistic novels: Chariton’s Chaireas & 
Kallirhoe and Xenophon’s Ephesiaka. Investigations of the sophistic novels 
have shown that they presuppose a novelistic tradition already estab- 
lished.?? It should, however, be noted that the three sophistic novels, in 
spite of the similarities between Tatius and Heliodoros, are different and 
individual works of literature. The sophistic novelists used the standard 
models in highly different ways. For example, while the bucolic Daphnis & 


Rattenbury (1933), Durham (1938), Heiserman (1977) 118—130, Anderson (1982, 1997), 
and Fusillo (1991) 97—98; cf. Reardon (1994) esp. 92-93. See now also Chew (2000) with 
references to both previous interpretations and modern theory of parody and genre. The 
interpretation of L&K as a parody is by Chew, as previously by Anderson, seen as related 
to generic connections with New Comedy; cf. Lowe (2000) 222-224. Cf. also Kaimio 
(1995) 132, n. 51 on the problem of humour in ancient novels. 

26 For a more detailed summary of L&K, see the Appendix. 

?7 Fusillo (1991) 75. 
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Chloe takes place in a rustic milieu governed by nature and the seasons, 
L&K and the Aithiopika are, like their non-sophistic “ancestors”, enacted in 
an adventurous world filled with journeys, pirates and shipwrecks. But they 
are different from each other too: Heliodoros seems to have concentrated on 
religious aspects, while Tatius is more comic and burlesque.?? In one respect 
all the three sophistic novels differ from their predecessors: in the novels of 
Chariton and Xenophon of Ephesos the protagonists are married at the out- 
set, and the action consists of a struggle to return to that marriage; in those 
of the sophistic novelists, marriage is the happy ending following the strug- 
gle to be together. 

In order to distinguish Tatius' use of convention, let us compare him 
with the "typical" novel story line, as described by John Morgan: 


Archetypically, a supremely handsome young man and a supremely beautiful young 
woman fall in love at first sight. Somehow they are separated and launched into a 
series of adventures which take them all over the Mediterranean world. They 
undergo shipwreck, meet pirates and bandits, attract the unwanted sexual attentions 
of third parties, and believe one another dead. But through everything they remain 
true to one another and are eventually reunited to pass the rest of their lives in 
wedded bliss.29 


In one respect in particular Tatius does not fit into this description: love at 
first sight. Kleitophon falls in love with Leukippe when he first sets eyes on 
her, but she has to be gradually convinced by his elaborate wooing.?? There 
are also other variations. For example, the protagonists are not too idealised: 
Leukippe loses her mind, is sacrificed in front of a throng of men, is be- 
headed in the same manner, is almost raped several times, and as a slave she 
is shorn and beaten; Kleitophon does not do much to help her, and he does 
not stay faithful to her.?! These features are part of Tatius' somewhat dis- 
torted reuse of stock conventions and traditional elements? Morgan's 
summary shows how easy it is to generalise about a genre and its character, 
since "typical" may in the end turn out to be "original". We should keep 
this in mind during the comparison of L&K and H&H. A similar use of a 


28 Fusillo, ibid. underlines that the two authors “soumettent ce modèle standard à des 
transformations notables." 

29 Morgan & Stoneman (1994) 2. 

30 Hägg (1983) 51-53; Anderson (1997) 2284—2285. On love at first sight as a more or 
less timeless model, see Rousset (1981) esp. 203-204 on Tatius. Cf. Jouanno (1994) on 
the role of the eyes in the ancient and Byzantine novel. 

3! Fusillo (1991) 66 and 101; on L&K as pastiche/réécriture, see pp. 97-108; on modi- 
fied stock conventions, see esp. p. 98. 

32 See Reardon (1994) 86-87 (on love), 87-88, 91 (on rivals and fidelity/chastity), 88 
(on reunion). 
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rather uncomplicated love story is not enough to define an imitative relation 
between two authors.33 

The plot of L&K is rather complex and contains a number of sub-plots. 
Most of the sub-plots run parallel to the main story line,?^ and they all in- 
teract to a varying degree with it. For example, the death of Charikles may 
seem unattached to the main plot, but ultimately it causes Kleinias to elope 
together with Kleitophon. Kleinias disappears, but then reappears and fol- 
lows Kleitophon to Ephesos, where he plays an important role in the final 
intrigue. The wooing of Charmides, on the other hand, and the poisoning by 
Gorgias, do not affect the main story line so much, but create suspense and 
make the intrigue eventful and exciting. A character may be introduced as ac- 
tor in a sub-plot, but then ends up interfering with the main action: Chaereas 
appears as helping Leukippe recover from the poisoning caused by Gorgias 
(L&K 4.18), but turns out to greatly affect the story by kidnapping Leu- 
kippe (5.3-7 and 8.16).35 The opposite happens in the story of Kallisthenes 
and Kalligone: Kalligone is kidnapped, which puts off her wedding with 
Kleitophon (2.13—18), but then the happy ending, which now is unattached 
to the main story line, is narrated (8.17—-18). As we can see, most of the 
sub-plots and parallel action concern threats to Leukippe's chastity. Melite, 
the only threat to Kleitophon's chastity, must be considered as one of the 
main characters, since her marriage" to Kleitophon is an important part of 
the plot. The parallel love-story of Kleio and Satyros (2.4.2) is dropped at 
the outset, when Kleio elopes and is never mentioned араіп.36 

The novel also contains a large number of digressions, often in the form 
of encyclopedic material: pseudoscientific explanations, geographical or 
ethnographical descriptions, paradoxography. These may vary in length, 
from a few lines to whole paragraphs or more. Other digressions, sometimes 
whole stories within the story, are also inserted, e.g. the fables told by 
Konops and Satyros in L&K 2.21—22.?? 


33 It is a common mistake to treat the ancient novels in this manner, which has led to a 
number of unfair and simplistic statements. Cf. Beaton’s attempt to treat the “medieval 
Greek romance" as a unified genre (19962), an approach that necessarily simplifies matters 
more than one should; cf. also Doody (1996) and Tonnet (1996). 

34 The death of Charikles (L&K 1.12-14); the adventures of Menelaos and Satyros 
(3.19-22); the wooing of Charmides in book 4; the poisoning by Gorgias (4.15); the ad- 
ventures of Kleinias (5.8, 5.9-10). 

35 For a similar development, see the role of Menelaos in L&K 2.34 and book 4. 

36 Cf. L&K 2.31.2, where Satyros hints at another affair, parallel to the one he had with 
Kleio. 

37 We will return to Tatius' use of digression below, pp. 197—200. 
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There are certainly similarities in the story stuff used by Makrembolites and 
Tatius. Many of the elements in H&H are, however, stock conventions of 
the ancient novels: the setting in a pagan, vaguely late antique world, the 
travel motif, complete with shipwreck, apparent death and pirates, the final 
reunion and marriage, with the chastity of the heroine still intact. As men- 
tioned earlier, we cannot take for granted that Makrembolites drew all of 
them from L&K; he must have been familiar with Heliodoros, most proba- 
bly with Longus and perhaps also with the non-sophistic novels.38 

There is no evidence—in the sense of recorded readings such as those by 
Photios and Psellos—of Chariton or Xenophon Ephesios from the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries.?? It does, however, seem probable, judging from inter- 
nal evidence, that the twelfth-century novelists were familiar at least with 
the Ephesiaka.* Even though the novels of Xenophon Ephesios and Chari- 
ton are not mentioned by Photios in the Bibliotheke, they have been trans- 
mitted alongside Longus and Tatius in a thirteenth-century codex now in 
Florence, the Laurentianus Conventi Soppressi 627 (F).*! This is the codex 
unicus of the two pre-sophistic novels. Someone must accordingly have had 
in his possession a manuscript of these ancient novels, from which the Lau- 
rentianus could be copied. It is reasonable to assume that the pre-sophistic 
and the sophistic novels also before the writing of the Laurentianus, and 
certainly during the revival in the twelfth century, were perceived more or 
less as one genre. The pre-sophistic novels may not have become as popular 
in Byzantium as the sophistic ones, but they were copied and thus pre- 
sumably read. 


38 Cf. “the golden rule” of Schmeling (1980) 139: “much of the later influence realized 
by ancient prose fiction was exerted by the total corpus of ancient novels and not so very 
much by individual works.” 

39 The only testimony to the existence of Xenophon of Ephesos is a few lines in the 
Suda, = 50; on this somewhat problematic passage, see Kytzler (1996) 345-346. There 
seems to be traces of the Eph. in Aristainetus in the 5th century, and Hesychius mentions 
it around 500; ibid. 357 and n. 31. 

40 On the possible influences of the Eph. in H&H, see Alexiou (1977) 35-36. On pos- 
sible allusions to Chariton’s novel in Kallimachos & Chrysorrhoe, see Beaton (19962) 
151. 

41 For a brief description of the content of the Laurentianus, see Agapitos (1998a) 126— 
127 with further references; see also Vilborg (1955) xix. Of L&K only the first part is trans- 
mitted in this manuscript; it leaves off at 4.4.4. The Laurentianus also contains an an- 
thology of 12th-century court poetry, and prose and letters by late antique and Byzantine 
authors; Agapitos, ibid 126-127 and n. 12. Cf. Kytzler (1996) 358 and Winkler (1994) 23 
on the “theological treatises” in the Laurentianus. 
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We need to examine the subject-matter of Makrembolites and Tatius in 
closer detail in order to distinguish which elements are shared, or not shared, 
by the two novelists. The couples of the two novels both meet owing to 
hospitality, evia, which gives them an opportunity to live within the same 
household and get to know each other. This was a convenient invention of 
Tatius, enabling him to concentrate on the couple's communication and the 
gradual development of their love, and also their ending up in bed together 
early in the story.4? But there are differences in Makrembolites' adaptation. 
First of all, the circumstances of the first meeting are different: in H&H 
Hysminias is sent as a herald to the home-town of Hysmine, and thus the 
hero is entertained as a guest in the heroine's home; in L&K Leukippe is a 
guest in the hero's home. This device may be characterised as inversion, an 
important part of creative imitation. It is also possible that Makrembolites 
was inspired by one of Tatius’ sub-plots, in which Kallisthenes comes as a 
herald to Tyre from where he abducts Kalligone, whom he later falls in love 
with and marries.43 We should also note that Hysmine and Hysminias are 
not related to each other, whereas Leukippe is Kleitophon's cousin, and 
Kalligone, whom he was supposed to marry, was his paternal half-sister.* 
Hysmine and Hysminias do, however, have a special bonding by means of 
their names, which indicates something more than kinship; they are “twin 
souls" and thus meant for each other by Fate.*5 

Like Tatius, Makrembolites devotes the first part of his novel to the 
wooing of the heroine and the gradual development of love between the 
young couple.*® But unlike Tatius, he emphasises the inexperience, even 
erotic aporia of the hero, Hysmine being the active party in the first two 
books.47 Kleitophon too shows a certain ignorance on the matter (L&K 





42 Anderson (1997) 2280. 

43 We should note that Makrembolites uses the term «zjpv£, whereas Tatius in most 
cases uses Îewpós (L&K 2.15.1; 2.17.1; 7.12.3), and ктруё only once (L&K 8.10.10); cf. 
Heliodoros’ ктръё (Айй. 4.1.1; 4.2.1; 4.3.3; 4.5.5; 7.3.3; 8.9.10; 9.20.2; 10.4.4; 10. 
16.3; 10.25.1) and also Longus' D&C 3.2.2; 3.2.4. 

^^ [n late antiquity, marriage was often allowed between half-brother and half-sister; 
Winkler (1989) 178. In Byzantium, according to the canonical law, matters were different; 
see e.g. canon LIV in The Canons of the Council of Trullo (The Quinisext Council); Engl. 
trans. in Schaff (1977) 390—391. It is possible that Makrembolites removed the family re- 
lation between the protagonists for the favour of Platonic bonds due to moral reasons. 

45 See above, pp. 156-159. 

46 Tatius’ novel here differs from the topos “love at first sight" in the other novels; on 
his and Makrembolites’ use of the traditional motif, see Jouanno (1994) 149—151, 156— 
157. 

47 The only counterpart to this complete amorous and sexual ignorance on the part of 
the hero is found in Longus' D&C; Alexiou (1977) 36. 
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1.9.7), but he still seems to have had some sexual experience (2.37.7). The 
initiation into the mysteries of Eros covers half of H&H—the first 6 
books—until the couple elope in book 7. During this period the couple's 
meetings take place partly in the garden (in the garden of Hysmine's father 
in Aulikomis), partly during dinners (both in Aulikomis and in Eurykomis), 
just like the meetings of Leukippe and Kleitophon.^8 The gardens of the two 
novels recall each other, but they both adhere to the same topos, and thus 
Makrembolites’ garden has not necessarily been modelled upon that of Ta- 
1106.49 The two novels’ heroes are both advised by friends: Kleitophon by 
Kleinias (his relative) and Satyros (his servant); Hysminias by Kratisthenes, 
his friend and “alter ego".50 

When Hysmine and Hysminias elope, they are assisted by Kratisthenes, 
just as Leukippe and Kleitophon are helped by Kleinias. Leukippe and 
Kleitophon manage to stay together throughout their first adventure: a 
storm that causes a shipwreck. It is not until they have reached the delta of 
the Nile that they are attacked by brigands, who wrest Leukippe out of 
Kleitophon's arms and apparently sacrifice her on an altar. In H&H, the 
storm that rises at sea is calmed by the sacrifice to Poseidon of Hysmine, 
who is wrenched out of Hysminias' arms and thrown into the sea. 

Both Leukippe and Hysmine eventually turn up as slave-girls, and they 
reveal their true identity by means of letters to the heroes. The heroes are 
both subjected to sexual harassment by the girls’ mistresses; but Kleitophon 
has in fact already been "married" to Melite for quite some time when he 
finds out about Leukippe, while Hysminias has been enslaved himself and 
already been harassed by his own mistress. An important difference is that 
Hysminias never gives up his chastity, while Kleitophon in fact does have 
sex with Melite as a slightly twisted act of farewell.5! 

The final reunion takes place at religious festivals in both novels.5? The 
couples are helped by priests (in L&K a priest of Artemis; in H&H a priest 
of Apollo), and the same priests invite them and their relatives (in Tatius 


48 But note the deliberate snaring of the lovers by Eros in H&H, which may be com- 
pared to that in the Ephesiaka; Alexiou (1977) 35. From the same novel may have been 
drawn the immodesty of the heroine; ibid 35-36. 

49 See above, pp. 97-103, and below, pp. 209-213. 

50 See below, pp. 256-258. 

51 L&K 5.27. Cf. Longus’ D&C, where Daphnis is taught the mysteries of love by the 
experienced woman Lykainion. 

52 Cf. the Aith. book 10. Elements possibly drawn from Heliodoros, as suggested by 
Alexiou (1977) 35, are the pagan festivals and sacrifices, the pretence that the lovers are re- 
lated, the description of a city sacked by pirates, and the references to Hellenes and Phil- 
hellenes; but cf. above, p. 122 on Hellenism and its relation to contemporary Byzantium. 
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only Leukippe's father) to dinners, during which the protagonists relate 
their stories. The adventures come to an end with the final chastity tests, 
but the ordeals are quite differently performed in the two novels.53 


In comparing the story material of the two novels we can see that Makrem- 
bolites has indeed drawn material from L&K. It has, however, not been 
mechanically imitated, but every element of the plot has been reshaped and 
transformed, for example by means of inversion. This is a tendency of 
which we will see many examples in this part of the study as we investigate 
the different levels of narrative technique in some closer detail. We must also 
note that many elements have in fact been left out in the later novel, e.g. the 
detailed descriptions of the shipwreck, the many attacks by or on pirates, 
the apparent murders or sacrifices, and the legal proceedings. The paradoxo- 
graphical material has been dropped, with only some traces remaining.*4 The 
discussions on homosexuality are completely left out; a few misogynistic 
comments, which in L&K are tied to the love of the same sex, remain.5> The 
hero’s seduction by another woman—Kleitophon having sex with Melite— 
has no parallel in H&H; although Hysminias is harassed, he is not even 
tempted. No threats to Hysmine’s chastity appear in H&H. Compared to 
the continuous rape attempts оп Leukippe this difference is striking.56 

The basic ingredients may be the same, but the story told by Makrembo- 
lites is another; it is slower and less action-packed than the model. Indecent, 
burlesque and exotic detail from L&K has been left out, and replaced by 
elaborate descriptions of works of art and rhetorical expositions on the part 
of the narrator. As we have seen in Part 1, this does not mean that H&H is 
uneventful, just that action and suspense function on different levels. Nor is 
it less erotic, rather the contrary, but eroticism is achieved by different 


53 See below, pp. 219-222. In the Aithiopika Theagenes and Charikleia are equally 
tested; in the novels of Chariton and Xenophon there is no reason for this, since the 
couples are already married at the outset. 

54 E.g. the myth of the palm, L&K 1.17.3-5, H&H 10.3; see below, pp. 235-236. 

55 Homosexuality was generally condemned in Byzantium as, according to the Church, 
“against nature"; see Bullough (1976) 317—346, Boswell (1981) 137—166, Troianos 
(1989), and Laiou (1992) 74-84. On eunuchs, often associated with homosexuality, see 
Ringrose (1994) and Tougher (1997). Eunuchs, along with other young, beardless men, 
could be refused admittance to monasteries in an attempt to protect monks from tempta- 
tion; see Galatariotou (1987b), whose discussion on homosexuality in Byzantium, esp. pp. 
121-124, is considered one of the best. 

56 These may have been the indecent aspects particularly disliked by Photios (cod. 87); 
see above, p. 26. Cf. Psellos’ mentioning of the sacrifice of Leukippe in Synkrisis 84-86. 
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means. The result is instead a focusing on the central functions of art and 
maturation. We will return to all these issues in the following analysis. 


2.2.2 Composition 


L&K opens with the author-narrator arriving at Sidon, where he chances 
upon a painting of Europa, Zeus, and Eros. While admiring the painting he is 
approached by a young man who, according to himself, has been maltreated 
by love. This is the hero-narrator Kleitophon, whose story—beginning in 
L&K 1.3—is the novel proper. The opening paragraph consists of a de- 
scription of the city of Sidon. 


Lidwv ёті баАаттт mós: `Ассоріюу5 7j Oaracca: uxrqp Powixwy ў mós 
OnBaiwv ó dfpos таттр. dSidvpos Muhv €v KOATIW плату, Npeua KAElwY TO 
médayos: 7 yap б кб\то$ катӣ TAcupan ёті Seba KoLAaiverar, стбра SevTepov 
Gpwpuxtat, каї TÒ Vdwp axis єйтрєї, каї yiverar тоў Aysevos GAAOs Ачил}, ws 
Xetmacey шеу TavTN Tas OAKadas év уаћтт, Oepi(ew Se Tod Aupevos eis тд 
проко\тіор. 2 EvTadOa кор єк TOAAOD XELM@vos сфстра EOvov égavro TH 
тфу Фошікор 08: `Астартто алт» каћодо oi Ziboviot. Trepi ойр каї 
Thy GAAnY TOAW Kal пєріскотдр rà àvaOrjuara ópà урафӯу àvakeuiévqv yijs 
ара каї даћатттѕ. Е?рюттѕ 7 урафту Powixwy 7 0Aacca; Didadvos 7 уй. 3 
ќи TH уй Аегифь Kal Xopós пардор. €v TH баћаттт Tadpos èmevýyeTo, каї 
тоїѕ vwTois KAA rapÜévos ётєкабтто, єтї Крттту rà тадри mAéovca. (L&K 
1.1.1-3) 


Sidon is a city beside the sea. The sea is the Assyrian; the city is the metropolis of 
Phoenicia; its people are the forefathers of Thebes. Nestled in its bosom, discretely 
refusing the ocean’s advances, is a broad double harbor: where the bay curves round 
on the right, a second entrance has been channelled, a further inlet for the tide water, 
a harbor within the harbor. There the great freighters calmly wait out the storms of 
winter and in the summer ply the harbor’s forebay. 2 Arriving at this port after a 
violent storm, in thanks for my safe arrival I offered a sacrifice to the Phoenicians’ 
great goddess, who in Sidon is known as Astarte. Then touring the rest of the city 
to see its memorial offerings, I saw a votive painting whose scene was set on land 
and sea alike: the picture was of Europa; the sea was Phoenicia’s; the land was 
Sidon. 3 On the land were represented a meadow and a chorus of maidens, on the 
sea swam a bull, and on his back was seated a beautiful maiden, sailing on the bull 
towards Crete. 


Then follows a detailed ekphrasis of the painting: the meadow in flower and 
the maidens expressing both joy and fear at the sight of the bull. Around the 
bull, dolphins and erotes are swimming, and Eros is leading the bull (1.1.3— 


57 Vilborg's unnecessary correction of ‘Acovpiwy into Zupiev has been changed; see 
O'Sullivan (1980) s.v. 'Acc)piot, cf. Vilborg (1962) 18. See also Winkler (1989) 175: 
“it was a mark of archaizing elegance to use Assyria for Syria.” 
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13). The narrator expresses his admiration of Eros’ power. At this point a 
person standing nearby catches the narrator’s attention. 


TadTa ou Aéyovros veaviokos kai avTos парєстоѕ, “Eyw tadta àv єідєіи,' 
v А , e" уф м Ў... ч шс М. сй iH a4 , А 
tpn, ‘rocavtas ©Зре$ Ё Epwros табшь.' 2 ‘Kal ті тєтоьбаз, w &уабе; kai 
yap ópà cov тӯи бууш ov uakpàv THs ToO 0co0 reAerfjs.' "Zufjvos àveyetpets, " 
eire, 'Aóymv: rà yàp èpà pvbors éowe.' ‘Mh xatoxvjons, w BéATLoTE,’ ёфти 

‚ “Абу yàp ша p e." ‘Mi тот, o ‚' ёфт, 

ip q^ x "Pus e ө а ым i 
“трос тоб Atos kai Tod "Epwros avtod, TavTn maAAov Tjca«w, ei kai иїӨо$ 
foie.’ 3 kai тадта ё Aéywv Oc£ioüpaí Te adrov каї emi Tivos üAcovs ayw 
yeltovos, ёда mAaTavot pev ётєфуктса» TOAAGL Kal TuKVal, Tapepper bE 
Д + ? * , v , 
0дор vyvxpóv тє kal Quavyés, otov дто xlovos йрт AvOeions ёрҳєтал. кабісаѕ 

a ' ` , 
ovv атфи èni Tivos дюкоо уанабтАоу kai avrOs mapakabırapevos, '" Ора 
gol,’ ёфти, ‘THs THY Aóyov axpoacews’ TavTwSs SE б TOLODTOS тбто$ 1005 Kal 
робо dfios Epwrikav.’ 
a + КА 

3 “О ёё apyerat Tod Aéyeiw woe: 
“Epot Фошікт yévos, Tupos 7 natpis, dvoua KAectopay, [...]. (L&K 1.2.1- 
13.1) 


At this point a young man standing nearby said, ‘How well I know it—for all the 
indignities Love has made me suffer.’ 2 ‘And what have you suffered, my friend? 
You have the look, I know it well, of one who has progressed far in his initiation 
into Love's mysteries.’ “You are poking up a wasp’s nest of narrative. My life has 
been very storied.’ ‘Well sir, by Zeus and by Eros himself, please don't hesitate. 
The more storied the better.' 3 I clasped his right hand and we walked to a grove 
nearby where many plane trees grew in dense array and a stream meandered, cold 
and clear as if from fresh-melted snow. When we had found a low bench to sit on, I 
said, ‘See, here we have the perfect spot for your story—a delightful place and a 
setting for tales of love.' 
3 And he began to speak as follows. 
‘I was bom at Tyre in Phoenicia. My name is Kleitophon [...]’. 


If we compare this opening to that of H&H we are immediately struck by 
one clear similarity, namely the description of а city.58 The central part of 
L&K 1.1.1 concerns the harbour, which is elaborately described; it is at this 
harbour that the author-narrator arrives.5? The two aspects of Eurykomis 
that we are informed of are its beauty/excellence (H&H 1.1.1) and its reli- 
gious tradition (H&H 1.1.2). It is the religious aspect that is the important 
part, since it explains the situation in which Hysminias is presented. The 
religious aspect of Sidon is explained in L&K 1.1.2: the temple of Astarte. 
Basically, then, the two descriptions concern the cities' external and reli- 
gious characteristics. In L&K, Sidon is the setting of the frame story—as far 


58 The opening passage of H&H is quoted above, pp. 51-52. Cf. also the opening 
description of Mytilene in Longus' D&C 1.1. 

59 Cf. the harbour of Mytilene in Longus’ D&C; Palm (1965) 183: “дег schöne Hafen’ 
war ein beliebtes Thema in den Landschaftsbeschreibungen." 
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as we know without connection to the plot—and it leads up to the ekphra- 
sis of one of its votive paintings. In H&H, Eurykomis is the starting-point 
for the story, and is part of the presentation of the hero. This may be com- 
pared to the more traditional, “oral epic” introduction of the hero in L&K 
1.3.1.60 In neither novel is the reader taken back to the initial setting: we 
never find out why Kleitophon ended up in Sidon, and the protagonists of 
H&H do not return to Eurykomis after the first cycle of journeys.®! 

The extensive ekphrasis of the painting of Europa that follows sets the 
erotic tone and states the theme of L&K and anticipates some of its main 
action: the heroine is taken away from her family by the hero, and then kid- 
napped repeatedly throughout the поме]. The paintings in H&H appear 
later, after the ekphrasis of the garden of Sosthenes in which they all belong; 
these paintings too express the themes of the novel.9? The garden descrip- 
tion in L&K does not appear until the end of book 1 (L&K 1.15). In H&H 
the different kinds of ekphraseis have been rearranged: the garden motif has 
been moved to the beginning of the novel in order to gradually present its 
content, the paintings, and the discussions that are attached to them. As we 
will see later, the ekphraseis in H&H have also been mixed with the narra- 
tive in a manner different from that of the painting of Europa in L&K, which 
is just an anticipating or generative starting point, and not part of the action. 
Also, the narrative frame has been dropped for the benefit of an epistolary 
situation. The only listener (or reader) at Hysminias' disposal is the some- 
what mysterious Charidoux, who may have been brought in to replace the 
framing narrative act in L&K.4 


60 Alexiou (1977) 30. 

61 On the closure of the two novels, see below, pp. 189-191. 

62 On this ekphrasis and its construction, see Palm (1965) 183—185. See also Bartsch 
(1989) 40—45, 48-55, 62—65 on its proleptic function; cf. Hägg (1992). Cf. also Nimis 
(1998) 101, 102-104, who argues that the function of the description is generative, rather 
than symbolic or proleptic. 

63 See above, pp. 123-135. 

64 On Charidoux, see above, pp. 52, 89, 154. Genette's concept of external and internal 
narratees has been adopted by Fusillo (1991) 178—186. An external narratee does not take 
part in the action, whereas internal narratees do (for example the priests listening to the 
protagonists’ stories in both novels). The external narratee in L&K is the initial narrator, 
the fictional author; in H&H, it is Charidoux. The conventional curiositas on the part of 
the external narratee has thus been dropped—Charidoux does not intervene with any 
questions—but it may still be hinted at in the very presence of Charidoux, alluding to the 
narrative frame of L&K. 
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L&K 1.2.3 is reminiscent of the setting of Plato’s Phaedrus.$5 The grove 
with its plane trees and the cool water of the spring mirrors Plato’s famous 
grove, and the narrator explicitly identifies it as the perfect place for telling 
stories of Eros, uvOwv 2:05 épwrikdv.% The Platonic locus amoenus was 
a topos frequently used by authors of the Second Sophistic;® indeed, the 
potential of the entire Phaedrus as an object of classicising mimesis is well 
documented.$? For the “literature of love" this dialogue, along with the 
Symposium, was a great influence, evident in the few works that have come 
down to us.$? The Platonic opening, along with a number of other references 
to the Phaedrus in L&K, is accordingly not surprising.” Nor was Tatius the 
only ancient novelist to insert Phaedran references; Xenophon of Ephesos,?! 
Chariton,’? and Longus? all did. The Platonic imitations and allusions prob- 
ably had a double function, as both philosophical and stylistic elements." 


65 Plato, Phdr. 229a-230c, esp. 230b-c. 

66 Cf. L&K 1.16.6, where Kleitophon chooses the garden as a setting for his erotic 
myths which presumably will turn Leukippe on (as in L&K 1.6.6). An inverted situation 
is that of “Eros the Sophist" in L&K 1.10.1, i.e. “love makes people talk"; cf. Halperin 
(1992) 104-105 on logoi conceived after erotic encounters; Phdr. 278a6-7 and Sym. 
208e1—209e4 and 21027-8, c1—3, d4—6. 

67 Palm (1965) 185; Trapp (1990) 141—148, 171. Plutarch’s imitation in Amatorius 
749a is particularly remarkable, since he has the speaker comment upon the frequency of 
such imitation and thus excludes it from his own dialogue, "but the very denial signals a 
Phaedran presence"; Trapp, ibid. 159. 

68 A number of orators recommend Plato and/or the Phaedrus as a model, e.g. Cicero 
(Or. 3.10) and Hermogenes (e.g. /d. 2.4, Spengel II, 358), and sophists like Philostratus 
imitate the Phaedrus; see Trapp (1990) esp. 171—173 (appendix with examples). 

69 Only three works of this genre have come down to us in their entirety: Plutarch's 
Amatorius, Pseudo-Lucian’s Amores and Maximus of Tyre’s Dialexeis 18-21 (“What was 
Socrates’ art of love?”). Surviving titles, however, testify to a rich tradition; Trapp (1990) 
146-147, 155-164. 

70 L&K 1.4.4, 1.9.4 and 5.13.4 are all based on Phdr. 251b-c and 255b-d (on the cre- 
ation of love by the outflow of beauty from the beloved into the lover's soul through his 
eyes); Trapp (1990) 155. 

71 Eph. 1.3.2 and 1.9.6-8, cf. Phdr. 251b— and 2556-4; Trapp, ibid. 

72 C&K 8.1.3 seems to echo Phdr. 242b-243d; Trapp, ibid. 

73 D&C 1.22.4, cf. Phdr. 255d; D&C 2.7.1, cf. Phdr. 249d; Trapp, ibid. Also, D&C 
1.25-26 тау be inspired by Phdr. 259a—c; Hunter (1983) 32, 56-57. 

74 Cf. Trapp (1990) 155: “in all these cases the Phaedrus is being used to infuse either 
[my italics] a modicum of philosophy, or a little of the stylistic sweetness for which it was 
so admired by the rhetors." See Hunter (1983) 92-98 on stylistic sweetness, yAvkvr7js, in 
Longus; Hunter's discussion starts from Hermogenes (/4. 2.4, Spengel II, 357—364), who 
brings in the Phaedrus and the Symposium as exemplary models. 
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The Platonic references in L&K have led to an interpretation of the novel 
as a Platonic, or non-Platonic, philosophical essay on love.75 I would like to 
suggest that Makrembolites recognised and acknowledged Tatius' Platonic 
aspects, and that he composed H&H in accordance with that philosophical- 
erotic tone. I argued in the first part of this study that Makrembolites’ novel 
displays a generic influence from the philosophical essay in the manner of 
Plutarch, and that Charidoux accordingly functions as the pupil addressee, 
Kratisthenes as the dialogue partner and ехереїе.76 I also suggested that the 
homonymity of the protagonists reflects the thoughts of erotic unity ex- 
pressed in the Symposium." These devices all have parallels in Tatius’ 
novel, in other ancient novels, and/or in the philosophical dialogue. 

Makrembolites has not adopted the Phaedran setting, which appears in a 
number of sophistic erotikoi logoi.78 It was, however, not unknown to the 
Byzantines. It was used in an elaborate manner to create a setting for artistic 
inspiration by at least two authors. Theodoros Daphnopates, in a letter to 
Constantine Porphyrogennetos, describes how he experienced poetic inspi- 
ration in the mountains under an oak—a variant of the Platonic situation.7? 
John Geometres, in one of his garden ekphraseis, describes a setting reminis- 
cent of both the Phaedrus and the novels.8° There is, however, another 
Platonic, or rather Socratic, reference in the first part of H&H. When 
Hysminias relates his arrival at Aulikomis, he describes the throng of people 
that greets him in the following manner: émé дє лєрєстӣсі, каї Aa mpóv 
Twa хорди TodTov éENiacovaw, otov kai Ўократто oi CydAwral Tepi- 
єістткєсау, "they pressed around me and they spun around in that bril- 
liant dance that devotees of Socrates used to perform around him" (H&H 


75 Anderson (1982) 23-32 even refers to Tatius as “Plato Eroticus"; on Plato see esp. 
p. 25. See also id. (1997) 2280. See also below, p. 191, on the closure of L&K as an im- 
itation of the Symposium. 

76 See above, pp. 52, 128-129, 154, 161-162. 

77 See above, p. 157. 

78 L&K 1.2.3, Ps.-Lucian's Amores 31, and Plutarch's Amatorius 749a; Trapp (1990) 
146-147. 

79 Theodoros Daphnopates, Kevoeravrívo Topovpoyevvrjrlo] rà pidoxpiotw Bal- 
т]Аєї; letter 12 in Darrouzés & Westerink (1978) 145-147. Note esp. lines 12-13: аА 
бра kai Tov rpómov Tis akéyrews" ото дри! Kad Kal akiepü, 'vÜev Déev' TrounTiKas 
‘ayAadv vdwp’, THY тт3аб$а my€apevos, THs ypadfjs amnpyouny, “eh bien voici la 
facon dont j'ai composé. Sous un beau chêne ombreux, ‘d’où coulait’, comme le dit le 
poéte, ‘un ruisseau clair’, couché dans l'herbe, je commengai à écrire." 

80 John Geometres, "EztoT0A3] кутоо éxppactixy; no. 2 in Littlewood (1972) 7-9. 
Esp. 8.23—29, on which see Littlewood’s commentary іп pp. 48—49, but note also the ad- 
dressee à giAdrys in 8.8, commented on p. 47. On Geometres’ garden descriptions, see 
also above, p. 101, n. 191. 
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1.3.2). The remark is puzzling, unless Makrembolites in fact hints both at 
L&K as a primary hypotext, and metatextually at his own text as a “philo- 
sophical essay".?! 

The discussions of the paintings in H&H are referred to as gidocodelv, 
“to do philosophy”.82 The verb appears in a similar sense in Tatius, where 
it refers to dialogues on love. It is used first in L&K 1.12.1, where Kleito- 
phon ends his and Kleinias’ discussion on Eros with тадта é$uAocodo00- 
pev тєрї то? Өєо®, “thus we were philosophising about the god.”83 The 
meaning of the verb is, however, fluid: besides the meaning "discussing" or 
*discoursing", it also refers to the widely different "restraining oneself", 
“abstaining from ѕех”,8* or even “seducing someone" 55 Seduction, when de- 
scribed as ф,Аотофеї>, is carried out by the use of sophistic discourse. The 
reader was told early in the novel that Eros is a self-taught sophist, а?то- 
cxébuos софисттѕ (L&K 1.10.1), and this is how Melite convinces Kleito- 
phon to get into bed with her (L&K 5.25.4—5.26). The characteristics of 
Eros are then repeated in a slightly different manner: avtoupyos yap 6 
"Ероѕ каї adtooyedios софист, “for love is handy and resourceful, а 


81 Cf. the right to reject the Phaedran opening that is displayed in Plutarch’s Amatorius; 
see above, p. 181, n. 67. The passage in H&H may, however, be compared to Plato, 
Protagoras 315b, where the admirers of Protagoras form a “dancing attendance”, spinning 
around him as they follow him: roürov tov Хорду раћота ёушує idwv тобто, ws 
Kahas nvAaBodvto undémore émobov èv TH mpóaÓev civar TIporayópov, add’ émei] 
аўтде avactpédor kai oi per’ exeivov, єў то kai ÈV кбтнф TepLecxiCovTo оўто oi 
ётткоо evOev Kat EvOev, kai év KUKAW пєрибитєѕ det eis TO ӧтісдєи каб{ттарто 
xaAAtora, “as for me, when I saw their evolutions I was delighted with the admirable care 
they took not to hinder Protagoras at any moment by getting in front; but whenever the 
master turned about and those with him, it was fine to see the orderly manner in which his 
train of listeners split up in two parties on this side and on that, and wheeling round 
formed up again each time in his rear most admirably.” Trans. by Lamb (1952). Although 
the central figure here is not Socrates, but Protagoras, it is Socrates who tells the story; it 
is likely that Makrembolites, alluding from memory, remembered the passage vaguely and 
made a mistake. 

82 H&H 2.8.1, 4.18.1 and 4.19.1; in 4.1.3, 7.13.2 and 7.14.3 the verb refers to any 
kind of rhetorical discourse. 

83 Goldhill (1995) 79. Winkler translates “we were thus rapt in deep philosophy con- 
cerning the god”. On the verb @iAocodeiv in H&H and L&K, see Goldhill, ibid. 94-98 
and Cupane (2000) 29. See also Dostálová (1993) 49 on the mystic and Neoplatonic tones 
іп H&H, evident in the allegorical paintings and the use of ¢rAocodeiv; cf. the Neoplato- 
nic interpretation of Heliodoros by Philip the Philosopher; see Sandy in Zimmermann, 
Panayotakis & Кешеп (2000) 102—103, and above, р. 25 and п. 83. 

84 O'Sullivan (1980) s.v. prAocopew. 

85 Goldhill (1995) 94—96; see also Cupane (2000) 29, n. 29, who emphasises the ironic 
tone of the verb. 
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clever bricoleur” (L&K 5.27.4).86 Philosophy is in this way ironically con- 
nected with erotic discourse. 

In Prodromos’ R&D, Dosikles once philosophises on the nature of love 
in the same manner as Kratisthenes and Hysminias do.’ Dosikles is inter- 
rupted by his audience with the following remark: 


‘Tlavov, ЛосікАєі, àv uárqv Aéyers Adywv’ 

&pacav ovrov. ‘ph yivov dnunyopos 

(ampoodopos yap йрт фіЛософ!о): 

GAAG cKoTmpev Euppovws TO mpakréov.' (R&D 2.434) 


‘Cease your idle talk, Dosikles!’ they said. ‘Don’t play the popular orator (for at 
the moment philosophy is out of place); let us instead be sensible and consider 
how to act.’88 


Again, ¢iAocodia is used for “discourse on the subject of love".8? But in 
fact, the speech of Dosikles is not just any kind of love talk; it falls back 
upon the Platonic discussion on the age and nature of Eros in the Sym- 
posium.® This is the same hypotext that Tatius and Longus drew upon іп 
their discussions on Eros.?! 

Platonic dialogue appears also in other Komnenian novels. In book 7 of 
R&D, there is a dialogue between Vryaxes and Dosikles, in which Dosikles 
is led by Platonic questions and answers to agree that his own execution by 
sacrifice is a logical step. Only Kratandros' Socratic response dissuades 
Vryaxes from proceeding.?? Also Eugenianos' novel contains allusions to 


86 Cf. Goldhill (1995) 96. 

8? Cf. H&H 2.9-10. 

88 Transl. in MacAlister (1991) 206, n. 97, with some minor changes of my own. 

89 MacAlister (1991) 205-207 interprets the passage by Prodromos, along with H&H 
2.9-10, as polemical, reflecting a contemporary political mood in which philosophy was 
actually dangerous. Cf. Cupane (2000) 29, n. 29, who argues that the connotations of 
philosophia in Prodromos are those of Tatius, i.e. ironic rather than polemic. We should 
remember, though, the notion of rhetoric’s inherent amphoteroglossia as described by 
Tzetzes (see above, p. 148, n. 390); from that perspective, philosophia may well function 
as rhetorical discourse of Eros as in L&K and H&H, and at the same time as an allusion to 
the contemporary situation. 

90 R&D 2.421-431; cf. Plato, Sym. 178c and 195b; Cupane (2000) 29, n. 29. 

9! Cf. D&C 2.5.2 and L&K 1.2.1; MacAlister (1991) 206, n. 96; Cupane (2000) 29, n. 
29. It is interesting to note that the second column of the Metiochos & Parthenope frag- 
ment also contains a philosophical inquiry (ф,Аотбфоъ Отто) into the nature of Eros; 
the following discussion includes the age and nature of Eros. For a discussion of the novel, 
the Greek text and an English translation with commentary, see Stephens and Winkler 
(1995) 72-93. On Metiochos & Parthenope, see also below, pp. 205—206. 

92 R&D 7.400-445; Jeffreys (1998) 193. 
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Plato's work.% In all the Komnenian novels these Platonic expressions and 
thoughts are combined with the Aristotelian interpretations of dreams and 
oracles. The analysis by MacAlister has already been discussed: she argued 
that the Komnenian novelists’ rejection of the prognostic qualities of dreams 
reflected a mood of intellectualism connected with the scholarly activities in 
contemporary Byzantine society.?* The movement was represented in the 
eleventh century by the works of Psellos and John Italos, and continued in 
the twelfth century by a revival of Aristotelian scholarship. Among the 
early works, Psellos’ ekphrasis of a statue of Eros is quite remarkable in our 
context.?6 The ekphrasis consists of two parts, in the first of which the 
Platonic aspects of Eros are described with an abundance of echoes from the 
Phaedrus; the second part is a set-piece description of the statue.9” 

The commentaries on the works of Aristotle were carried out mainly by 
two scholars, Eustratios of Nicaea and Michael of Ephesos.?8 Eustratios and 
Michael were both pupils of Italos, pupil of Psellos, and they were both fi- 
nancially supported between 1130 and 1150 by Anna Komnene.?? The 
princess was for a period also the patroness of Prodromos, the court poet 
and author of R&D.!9? There is thus a clear connection between the philo- 
sophical works of the eleventh and twelfth centuries and the novels.!?! This 
connection is indicated also in the manuscript Oxford Baroccianus 131, 
which, among other texts, transmits a large number of philosophical treatises 
reflecting Aristotelian scholarship, including excerpts from Aristotle, impe- 
rial and late antique texts, essays by Psellos himself or slightly later compil- 
ers, alongside Makrembolites’ Н&Н.!02 

I do not argue that H&H was actually seen as a philosophical text, by ei- 
ther its author or its audience. Plato, being a central school author, was one 


93 See Conca (1990, 19942) and Beaton (19962) 55, n. 14. 

94 See above, p. 110. 

95 MacAlister (1990) 196. 

96 Psellos, "Ex$pacts eis “Epwra èyyeyàvupévov Aio, “Ekphrasis concerning [a 
statue of] Eros carved in stone"; no. 34 in Littlewood (1985) 129-131. 

37 Dostálová (1993) 51. The ekphrasis will be discussed in an iconographical and philo- 
sophical context below, p. 206. 

98 MacAlister (1990) 196—198; (1994b) 318-319. 

99 Browning (1962) 6-8; Sideras (1994) 178-180; Mullett (1984) 178; Agapitos 
(19982) 142. 

100 A gapitos (19982) 146 and n. 139. 

101 Оп the revival of and interest in drama in the same circles, see Agapitos (19982) 
142. 

102 On the manuscript (1250—1280) and its content, see Agapitos (19982) 139—140; for a 
description of the Barocci MS, see Wilson (1978). 
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of the ancient authors most frequently quoted in Byzantium.!?? His dia- 
logues were seen as important literary models, and thus imitations were not 
necessarily conceived as having philosophical connotations.!9* Makrembo- 
lites seems to have been playing with mixis of genre, drawing compositional 
devices from the philosophical essay, and combining them with the ancient 
novel. He also added further Platonic and Aristotelian references: L&K, and 
perhaps also other ancient or Hellenistic erotikoi logoi or novels, functioned 
as sources for the Platonic material; contemporary scholarship provided 
Aristotelian subject matter. The result of Makrembolites’ experimental com- 
position is, if not a philosophical essay on love according to the Hellenistic 
standards, then surely a Byzantine essay on love and art. 


ADVANCING THE PLOT 


Due to the many sub-plots and the parallel action, L&K displays an internal 
reference system of recapitulations and anticipations which is rather com- 
plex.!05 There are only three regular recapitulations, i.e. passages that report 
action which has taken place before the eyes of the reader: the first two, 
L&K 1.9.1 and 8.4.3-4, are short, and the third, 8.5, is partly elliptical. By 
elliptical recapitulation I mean a recapitulation taking place without the 
events being repeated in the text, e.g. the end of 8.5.4: wémpatau, 0e000- 
Aeuke, уђу Eoxawe, cecvAnTar Tis Kepadfs то kàÀAAos THY kovpàv 
ópâs.’ каї каб кастор ws éyévero dueEjew, “‘she was sold, enslaved; 
she hoed the ground; her beautiful hair was ravaged. You see how she’s 
shorn.’ I went through each event as it happened." 

L&K 8.5 is significant, because it contains so much commentary upon 
the narrative act itself. We shall look at a couple of examples: 

ётєї д ката rhv MeAirqv éyevóumv, é£fjpov то mpüypa épavrob Tpós тш- 

ppootvny peranor®v Kat ovdev eevdouny, [...]. THY vaðv Sinynoapny, Tov eis 

"Edecov т\оўь, kai ws йрфо cuvexabevdouer, kat, uà та?та THY " Артєши, 

ws ATÒ yuvaikos üvécry уои. 3 Ev uóvov mapka rÀv éuavro Opapárov, 

[...]. 5 кау тфдє xarà Tov Zuc0évqv kai Oépcavbpov yevóuevos é£fjpov каї rà 

avríjs Єт, uàAXov Ñ Tapa, [...]. (L&K 8.5.2-5) 


103 Wilson (19962) 8. 

104 Plato is recommended to aspiring writers in a treatise by Psellos, epi xapakrrjpov 
cvyypaupuárov Twv; text in Boissonade (1964) 48-52, and English translation in 
Wilson (1996?) 172-174. See Peri Characteron 50.13-14: соџтаралац8арору de TH 
karaAóyo kal rovs IIAaravikovs 0aAóyovs, "I also included in my list Plato's 
dialogues", and also 51.18-28 on the literary style of Plato as incomparable to other 
philosophers and orators. 

105 On anticipations and recapitulations in L&K, see Hágg (1971a) 234—242, 277-285. 
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When I reached the chapters about Melite, I modified my account of my behaviour 
to emphasize my chastity (though I told no positive lies) [...]. I included in my 
narrative the ship, the voyage to Ephesos, our sleeping together, and, ‘I swear by 
Artemis here present,’ how she rose from bed as a woman from another woman. 3 1 
omitted only one scene [...]. 5 Here too, when I got to the part about Sosthenes 
and Thersandros, I elaborated her tale even more than my own [...]. 


This kind of recapitulation differs greatly from the repetition of events in 
H&H, where commentary of this kind does not occur. Hysminias the narra- 
tor does not comment upon the construction of his own narration, since the 
wanted effect is one of immediacy and “now”. On the other hand, he in- 
cludes comments that bring to the fore the feelings that the narration im- 
poses upon him, such as the Homeric “may you not, о soul, escape the bar- 
rier of my teeth!" (H&H 7.15.2)106 

Apart from L&K 8.5, which is partly elliptical, there are three elliptical 
recapitulations in Tatius’ novel.!°7 To sustain the sub-plots, there are reca- 
pitulations reporting action that the reader, and presumably the narrator, has 
been unaware of.!°8 The letter of Leukippe in L&K 5.18 functions in a simi- 
lar manner. The novel also contains short recapitulating comments necessary 
to sustain the construction of parallel action, for example, in 2.31.2: eixe be 
érépav 7] Aevkirrm Oadapnmodov, Av TH avrà фарџако катаВаттісаѕ 
ó Xárvpos (mpocememo(qro yàp kai avdris, ё ov TH Oadrduw Tpos- 
eAnAvbeL, épáv), “Leukippe had a second chambermaid, whom he drugged 
with the same potion (he had pretended to be in love with her too, from the 
day she joined the household)." There is no repetitive pattern similar to that 
of H&H; in fact, actions are rarely repeated at all. When they are, the author 
avoids repetition in the elliptical manner described above: каї peta&v 
OevmvoOvres éuvOoAoyobpev à тє THY протёрау érbyopev ELTOVTES Kal EL 
ти ётї$єёттєро ту àv émáOop.ev, “during dinner we told again the same 
stories as the day before and filled in the blanks that had been left” (L&K 
8.15.3). Tatius thus avoids what Makrembolites apparently strives to 
achieve: the refrain-like rhythm of a poetic text.! 

Since L&K is narrated in the first person from a non-omniscient narrative 
position, there are no regular anticipations of coming actions; whereas 
Kleitophon the narrator displays his knowledge of what will happen, 


106 Cf. JI, 9.409; see above, р. 153. Comments on the narrative act within the narrative 
will also be discussed below, рр. 246—247. 

107 L&K 2.34.7, 3.14.2, and 8.15.3. 

108 L&K 3.19-22 (Menelaos and Satyros), 5.9-10 (Kleinias) 8.16 (Leukippe), 8.17-18 
(Sostratos on Kalligone). 

109 See above, pp. 64—74. 
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Kleitophon the protagonist is not supposed to know.!!? There are a few ex- 
ceptions where the narrator hints at future events without revealing any- 
thing about them, such as L&K 5.2.3, GAN’ Euevev тиё$ Kal GAAO THs 
Toxns yuuvacvov, “but further trials were in store for us on Fortune's ob- 
stacle course."!!! Instead, anticipations are expressed mainly in descriptions 
of paintings and dreams. There are three ekphraseis of works of art: a votive 
tablet depicting the abduction of Europa in Sidon (1.2—13), a painting of 
Prometheus and Andromeda on the wall of a temple of Zeus Kasios in 
Pelusium (3.6—8), and a painting of Philomela, Prokne and Tereus in an 
artist's workshop in Alexandria (5.3.4—8). The function of these ekphraseis 
has been investigated by Shadi Bartsch, who argues that the ekphraseis in 
L&K (as in Heliodoros and many other works of the Second Sophistic) 
serve as hermeneutic keys to the readers, foreshadowing and anticipating 
events to come. !!2 

There are four dreams in Tatius’ novel, two of them arranged in a pair: 
Kleitophon’s dream of Kalligone (L&K 1.3.4); Pantheia’s dream of Leu- 
kippe (2.23); Leukippe’s and Kleitophon’s dreams of Artemis and Aphro- 
dite respectively (4.1).!!? Pairing such as this occurs also in the diptych of 
Prometheus and Andromeda mentioned above. There are even double moti- 
vations, for example in the painting of Europa foreshadowing both the kid- 
napping of Kalligone and the elopement of Leukippe.!!^ Some of the other 
digressions have an equally proleptic function.!!5 The proleptic function of 
dreams and ekphraseis in L&K is different from their more pragmatic func- 





110 However, in the latter part of L&K, the narrator does, in fact, tend towards omni- 
science; Hägg (1971a), 124-136, 137. See further below, pp. 243-244. 

11! See also L&K 5.23 and 7.12.3. 

112 Bartsch (1989) 40—79 on pictorial descriptions. I do not agree that all paintings have 
a proleptic function. In my view, Bartsch tends to overinterpret the symbolic meaning of 
descriptions, and her interpretations of L&K 3.6-8 and 5.3.4-8 are tenuous; ibid 55-59 
and 68—76, cf. the cautionary remarks by Hägg (1992). Cf. also Dostálová (1993) 47—48 on 
the symbolic meaning of Tatius' ekphraseis, and on the connection with allegorical/ philo- 
sophical descriptions. 

113 Bartsch (1989) 80-108 on dreams and oracles; on the double dream in L&K 4.1.3-7 
see pp. 89-93. See also MacAlister (1997) 67, 71-74, 77-78 on dreams and pp. 30-32 on 
omens in L&K. 

114 Bartsch (1989) 63-65; MacAlister (1996) 86. Bartsch’s analysis of the painting of 
Europa is much more convincing than those of the other two paintings. See also above, pp. 
178-180. 

115 Bartsch (1989) 144-170 on “other descriptions”, i.e. paradoxographical and ethno- 
graphical digressions. Note, however, again Bartsch’s tendency to overinterpret, e.g. the 
description of the cup in L&K 2.3.2 as foreshadowing the entire progression of the protag- 
onists’ love affair; Hägg (1992) 193. 
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tion in H&H: in the Byzantine novel the Aristotelian dream interpretation is 
dominant, and even though some dreams do mirror future events they are 
not as evident as in the ancient novel. The paintings in Sosthenes’ garden do 
not anticipate action, but express the theme of the novel: the problematics 
of love, the process of maturity and the nature of art.!!6 

L&K is filled with digressions on different subjects. These are most often 
tied to the progress of the plot, functioning as retardation, and, as just men- 
tioned, sometimes as anticipation. Like the dreams and the paintings, they 
may appear in pairs.!!? There are also a number of long philosophical dia- 
logues on the nature of love, which to some degree recur in H&H.!!$ As we 
saw in Part 1, repetition is an important and dominant principle in the com- 
position of H&H. There is hardly any repetition in L&K, even if some 
doubling occurs, and there is no parallel whatsoever to the particular dou- 
bling of the plot in H&H. This is a conspicuous difference in the composi- 
tion of the two novels. Whereas H&H is poetically constructed with “re- 
frains" and recurring themes (i.e. spatial), L&K is narrated in a more tra- 
ditional form, where suspense is created by means of a chronological struc- 
ture, and repetition, as we saw above, is left out in order to avoid unneces- 


sary length. à 


CLOSURE 


L&K closes with Kleitophon and Leukippe having been married in By- 
zantium and having returned to Tyre to attend the marriage of Kalligone and 
Kallisthenes. The last sentence runs as follows: xai dveyvwxapev ev TH 
Торо тараҳєціасартєѕ д.єАӨєїу eis TO Buavtiov, “we decided to spend 
the winter in Tyre and then make our way to Byzantium" (L&K 8.19.3). 
The narrative frame from the opening situation in Sidon is never closed. The 
unclosed frame-story has worried scholars, causing them to accuse Tatius of 
forgetfulness or incompetence.!!? In response, it has been suggested that the 


116 See above, pp. 123-135. 

117 The form and function of digressive and descriptive material will be discussed in 
further detail below, pp. 193—200. 

118 See above, pp. 183-184. 

119 Three explanations are brought up by Vilborg (1962) 140: (a) the end of the novel is 
incomplete, (b) the author has forgotten his introduction, or (c) “the author may have found 
that it would disturb the narrative to take up the frame story again"; Vilborg finds the latter 
most likely. Cf. Gaselee (1947) 455: “our author seems to have forgotten that the story be- 
gan by being Clitophon's narration to himself. The narration took place in Sidon, and 
there should have been a few words to round up the book to explain how it came about that 
Clitophon found himself at Sidon, and for the author to thank him for his interesting 
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opening frame launches the whole story, and that this is all Tatius intended 
with 1.120 This view has been questioned by Glenn Most, who argues that 
the opening narrative situation has been influenced, or rather necessitated, 
by the Greek tradition that autobiographical narrative can only be told out 
of an imminent need. Tatius has thus, according to Most, adopted the so- 
called stranger’s stratagem, a reason for Kleitophon to speak of his amor- 
ous misfortunes. The happy ending of the novel precluded a return to the 
initial autobiographical setting, since autobiographies always end tragically 
in antiquity.!?! 

It is, however, common for a framing situation not to be repeated; the in- 
troduction of the narrator, as in L&K, gives a sense of authenticity, an effet 
de réel, but does not require the author to return to the initial frame.!22 
There are, in fact, a number of loose ends in the novel, and the author—or 
his readers—obviously did not see it as a problem. The modern reader’s 
need of a “proper closure” was not part of the ancient reader’s horizon of 
expectation.!?? One ancient example is Plato’s Symposium; another is Theo- 
critus' Idyll 13.124 

The contrast to the carefully constructed closing epilogue in H&H is 
striking. Again, I think that we need to consider the general character of the 
two works. The closed end of Makrembolites’ novel underlines the work's 
artificiality, and it correlates with the novel's circular construction and care- 
fully balanced structure.!?5 Bartsch has argued for a similar background for 


narration." But as Vilborg says, "the ordinary reader hardly feels that something is amiss 
here"; ibid. 

120 First argued by Hägg (1971a) 125-126; on the opening scene, see also Plepelits 
(1980) 28; Hunter (1983) 38—40; Bartsch (1989) 168—170; Fusillo (1991) 168 and (1997) 
220; Nimis (1998) esp. 102-104. 

121 Most (1989). 

122 Fusillo (1997) 220. Fusillo sees the closure as connected with the comical tradition 
which, according to him, is important for the understanding of L&K; Fusillo (1991) 178 
and (1997) 221. 

123 See e.g. the frank remarks by Fowler (1994) 231: “‘closure’ in all its senses has of- 
ten been seen as a distinguishing characteristic of classicism. [...] No one, of course, has 
ever really believed this nonsense." A closed frame is often missing even in the 19th-cen- 
tury novel; it was not until the late 19th century that the novel was accepted as an artistic 
genre that could meet with aesthetic and not just moral demands; see e.g. Bakhtin (1981) 
3-40. On the modern conception of literary works as closed units, as opposed to the open 
texts of a manuscript culture, see Bruns (1982) 44—59. 

124 Fusillo (1997) 220. On the concept of closure in ancient texts, see Fowler (1989, 
1994, 1997); for examples of “classical closures", see the articles in Roberts, Dunn & 
Fowler (1997); on the ancient novels, see Fusillo (1997). 

125 Devices such as Makrembolites’ epilogue occur in other ancient novels. It may, for 
example, be compared to the end of the Eph., in which the protagonists visit the temple of 
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Tatius’ open closure, which she sees as an intentional omission that serves 
to underline the artificiality of the novel.!26 I do not agree with this. L&K is 
indeed to a certain degree artificial, as are all the literary products of the 
Second Sophistic, but we have already seen that the open end is a pheno- 
menon occurring in antiquity. Winkler has suggested that the closure of L&K 
is an imitation of the closure in the Symposium,!27 which I think is more 
probable. The artificiality of L&K lies, in my view, mainly in its reuse of 
tradition and the sometimes absurd turns of the plot. 


If we look at the distribution of the material that Makrembolites has drawn 
from Tatius, almost all of it, both subject matter, motifs, and vocabulary, 
derives from L&K books 1-2. Most of the material from L&K books 3-8 
has not been adopted by Makrembolites, for example most of the adven- 
tures of the protagonists and the court scenes. All the material that has been 
adopted has been reshaped and reorganised. The only detail that is still in 
“the same place” in the two novels is the opening description of a city. 
Now, does this have any particular significance? I think it may be seen in 
relation to the contrast between the open and closed ends. Firstly, there is a 
general tendency for beginnings to be “better”, in the sense of being more 
carefully constructed, than the rest of a literary work, which is true for 
L&K. This is the part of Tatius’ novel where Makrembolites finds the ek- 
phraseis and the subject matter on Eros, which is where his primary interest 
lies. Secondly, there is also a general tendency for imitators to be more 
“faithful” at the beginning, and then rework and change more and more. By 
imitating, in his own way, the beginning of L&K, Makrembolites signals the 
generic characteristics of his work to his audience, and then he moves on to 
do his own version. The end of H&H accordingly correlates with the novel’s 
overall artistic and poetic character, and not with that of L&K. 





Artemis with offerings including “ап inscription in honour of the goddess, commemorating 
all their sufferings and all their adventures” (Eph. 5.15.2: avéOecav àvaOrjuara xai ё? каї 
[770] ypapny TH 0cà avébecav тауто бта. тє ётабоь» Kai дса čðpacav). Chariton's 
novel ends with Kallirhoe’s prayer to Aphrodite, after which the author concludes: “that is 
my story about Kallirhoe” (Chaireas & Kallirhoe 8.16: тосадє тєрї Kaddrppons 
ovvéypawa). This, of course, reminds us of the sphragis of H&H (see above, р. 78). 
Paratextual devices in these and other fictional texts are discussed by Fusillo (1997) 212- 
214, who argues that they endow fiction with a sense of historiographic authenticity. 

126 Bartsch (1989) 168-170. 

127 Winkler (1989) 284. 
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Descriptive discourse plays an important role in L&K with all its digressive 
material, and in this chapter we will therefore concentrate on the text-type 
description.!28 The use of the two types of narrative, scene and summary, in 
L&K has been investigated in detail by Hägg. On the whole, Tatius has skil- 
fully handled the alternation of slow, digressive development with rapid ac- 
tion, that is, the changes between the two types of narrative.!29 But also 
here does the text-type description play an important role, since Tatius 
tends to use digression to slow down the tempo instead of using scene, or 
rather combines the two. Let us, for example, look at the end of book 2, 
when the protagonists have eloped and are aboard the ship. The passage 
opens with scene describing the beginning of the journey (L&K 2.32). They 
meet the young man Menelaos (2.33), who tells his story (2.34). By the end 
of the paragraph, there is an elliptical report that Kleinias and Kleitophon 
too told their stories. They then engage in a discussion on homo- and het- 
erosexual love (2.35—38). It opens as a dialogue (2.35), but then turns into 
three longer digressions on Іоуе.!30 The whole passage can of course be read 
as scene—it is reported in direct speech—but the material is digressive in 
that it is detached from the action. The book ends with the last digression, 
and book 3 opens with the elliptical rpírnv дє nu€pay TAeóvrov Nav e£ 
aipias moAAjs, “after three days of clear sailing" followed by a long pas- 
sage of scene (3.1—4). 

The construction becomes clearer if we consider the passage in compari- 
son to the corresponding passage in H&H (7.7—16). Here the beginning of 
the journey is expressed in a short paragraph describing the first night on the 
ship, mixing summary and scene (7.7). The rest of the paragraph is all a long 
scene, and the rather long pieces of speech which are inserted do not digress 
from the current action, but concern only the present situation;?! the same 
goes for the speeches of the captain (7.12.1—3 and 7.13.2). 

It is easier to distinguish and draw a line between scene and summary in 
L&K than in H&H.!?? As we saw in chapter 1.2.3, Makrembolites changes 
frequently between scene and summary, often in a fluid manner which 


128 The earlier prevalent view of description as irrelevant discourse is no longer com- 
mon; cf. e.g. Sedelmeyer (1959) with Nimis (1998). See also above, p. 84, n. 113. 

129 Hägg (1971a) 101-111. 

130 Menelaos in L&K 2.36 and 2.38; Kleitophon in 2.37. 

13! Hysmine in H&H 7.9 and 7.11; Hysminias in 7.10. 

132 Even though it is in general hard to specify the borderline between the two; Hägg 
(19712) 87-88. 
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makes it hard for the reader to distinguish the two types. In L&K there is a 
strong correlation between the day-and-night phase and scene, and between 
the ignoring of the day-and-night frame and summary. That correlation em- 
phasises the borderlines, and when the day-and-night frame is dropped, 
mainly during the period of adventure, rather than mixing the two types of 
narrative Tatius uses digression to change the tempo.!?? 


EKPHRASEIS AND DREAMS 


One of the problems with digressive material is to decide which text-type it 
belongs to: description or commentary? Digressions may be descriptive 
without being descriptions in their own right, but at the same time set piece 
descriptions are digressive. Descriptions may well form narratives in their 
own right, for example a description of a city or an animal. Digressions can 
also function as commentary, when they are used to comment upon some 
event in the narrative. It is common to refer to all digressive material as 
“digressions”, but that does not enable us to distinguish what type of mate- 
rial it consists of, and the digressions in L&K vary widely in subject matter 
and form.!34 The case is very different from H&H, where practically all the 
descriptions are of paintings or dreams. 

Remarkably many of the digressions in L&K are placed in the first half of 
the novel. Only three of them are descriptions of works of art: the abduction 
of Europa (L&K 1.2-13), Andromeda and Prometheus (3.6—8), and Philo- 
mela, Prokne and Tereus (5.3.4—8). In H&H as well, almost all of the de- 
scriptions are placed in the first part of the novel.!?5 It is a striking fact that 
both novels open with descriptions of cities (Sidon and Eurykomis respec- 
tively), despite the different narrative situations: the framing narrative in 
L&K versus the direct presentation of the hero-narrator in H&H.!?6 If we 
compare the paintings in the two novels, Eros is the only motif that they 
share. The god has, however, been transferred by Makrembolites from one 
context to another, and into the garden. 

Garden descriptions occur in both novels, and the ekphraseis are similar. 
This does not, however, mean that Makrembolites necessarily drew directly 
from Tatius, since garden ekphraseis occur in a number of ancient and By- 


133 Cf. Hägg (1971а) 101-103. 

134 Cf, Anderson (1997) 2288-2291. 

135 H&H 1.1-2; 1.4-6; 2.2-9; 3.6; 4.5-16. 

136 Cf. also the opening description of Mytilene in Longus’ D&C 1.1.1, which intro- 
duces the isle of Lesbos where the entire action of the novel takes place. 
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zantine authors.!?? The position of the garden description is different: in 
H&H it is placed in the beginning of book 1 (H&H 1.4.6), which stresses its 
importance in the plot and for the thematics; in L&K it appears later (L&K 
1.15). Similar descriptions of the heroines appear in both novels, but their 
position too is different: in L&K the heroine is described at the first meeting 
(L&K 1.4.3); in H&H the description appears later (H&H 3.6). In contrast 
to the proleptic function of some descriptions in L&K,!38 the descriptions in 
H&H do not anticipate the action, but embody the novel’s themes and ac- 
tively stimulate the progress of Hysminias' development, thus being closely 
integrated into the plot. 

The construction of the ekphraseis is very different in the two novels. In 
H&H, they are mixed with other kinds of discourse, forming an “emblem- 
atic" pattern of beholding-discussing-interpreting.!?? In L&K the descrip- 
tions are not as closely integrated with the narrative. The painting of Europa 
is commented upon by the viewer (L&K 1.2.1), but the painting of Prome- 
theus and Andromeda is not followed by any remark from Kleitophon, 
apart from the typically ekphrastic comments within the description, com- 
menting upon its paradoxical character. The painting of Philomela, Prokne, 
and Tereus is found in a slightly different context. It is described in detail, 
and Menelaos interprets it as a bad omen (5.4.1—2). Leukippe then asks 
Kleitophon to explain it to her, which he does by telling her the myth (5.5). 
This is, however, still far from the complex interaction of text-types in 
H&H. The difference is significant, since the integration of description and 
commentary with narrative in H&H emphasises the exegetic function of the 
narrator, and also of the characters.!*? This in its turn brings to the fore the 
artistic quality of the novel as a work of art that requires interpretation. 

There are five dreams in L&K;'4! in H&H there are seven.!42 The dreams, 
which in L&K have a foreshadowing function similar to that of description, 
can in H&H be explained in terms of Aristotelian dream theory. Hysminias, 
as we remember, dreams about things he has seen or been thinking about 
during day-time.!4 There is only one dream in L&K that follows a similar 


137 See above, pp. 97-103, and below, pp. 209-213. 

138 See above, pp. 188-189. 

139 See above, pp. 85-87. 

140 Especially Kratisthenes, but also Hysminias. On the interpretations of the paintings, 
see above, pp. 127-128, 130-131, 162. 

141 L&K 1.3.4; 1.6.5; 2.23; 4.1.4; 4.1.5-8. 

142 H&H 3.1-2; 3.5-7; 5.1; 5.2; 5.3-4; 6.17-18; 7.18-19. 

143 See above, pp. 107-108 and (on dreams in L&K) pp. 188-189. 
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pattern: Kleitophon's erotic dream about Leukippe.!^* Kleitophon cannot 
sleep, his soul is attacked by the daily worries that are free to fester at night: 
tots 7revOoOciv ai Arar, Tots uepuuvacuw ai фроџтідєѕ, rois kuOvvev- 
ovow oi Poot, rois épàci то Tip, “woes of the sorrowing, worries of 
the careworn, imperilled men's fears, the fires of men in love" (L&K 1.6.2— 
3). 


тєрї ёё THY Ew рол éAerjcas ME т Vrvos üàvéravoev OAlyov. 5 GAN’ оде 
TOTE ноу Tis Wuxis ameAOeiv ўӨє\єу 1j кбртү тарта yàp тә por Аєукїттт rà 
évuTia: Suede younv aùr, cvvéerracov, ovvedeimvovy, Tyrróumv, TAciova etxov 
àyaÓà Tis nuepas каї yap катефїАтта, каї ўи TO piànpa àAnÓwóv: wore 
ётєїёт] pe Ñyerpev б oikérns, EAoLdopodpnV avrà Tijs акагріоѕ, йтоАёта$ övet- 
pov oUTw yAvkvv. (L&K 1.6.4-5) 

About dawn, a sleep of some sort took pity on me at last and gave me brief rest. 
But even then the girl would not leave my soul. All my dreams were of Leukippe. 
I spoke with her, played with her, ate with her, touched her—I had more good sen- 
sations than during the day. Yes, I even kissed her, and truly it was a kiss—so that 
when the servant roused me, I snapped at him for his untimely interruption that 
lost me so sweet a dream. 


The passage may be compared to Hysminias' first dream about Hysmine 
(H&H 3.5-7). The two passages open similarly. Hysminias too lies sleep- 
less: kal ws ёті Tupas дттоуиєроѕ (UNV) TUKVA OTPEPOMEVOS, WOTEP TL 
Opa kaivóv eEwatnuevov rà "Ерот, “1 tossed and turned as though I 
was being roasted on coals, like some strange sacrifice being cooked up for 
Eros” (3.4.1). After some fantasising, he finally falls asleep. What Makrem- 
bolites does here is to amplify an episode drawn from Tatius: Hysminias’ 
dream sequence is long and elaborate, describing in detail the speaking, 
playing, eating, touching, and kissing that Kleitophon only mentions brief- 
1у.!45 But that is not all. As we saw, Makrembolites also repeats his own 
text in a complex passage of repetition with variation.!^$ Furthermore, the 
dream episode includes a description of Hysmine (H&H 3.6). Kleitophon 
described Leukippe's beauty before he dreamt about her (L&K 1.6.1), but 
Makrembolites has transferred his description of the girl to the dream se- 
quence.'47 The result is a dense mimetic pattern where imitation of L&K is 
interwoven with “auto-mimesis” of his own text. 


144 Alexiou (1977) 40, п. 45. 

145 Cf. Genette (1997) 262—264 on the “thematic power" of amplification. 

146 See above, pp. 70-72. 

147 On the dream passage and its relation to Tatius, see MacAlister (1996) 137-139, 
who also discusses the dreams' possible connection with hagiography. On the descriptions 
of the heroines, see further below, pp. 251—252. 
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The dream seems to end with Hysminias' first orgasm (H&H 3.7.6—7); it 
is a so-called “wet dream”.!48 When he wakes up he is angry for having lost 
such a beautiful dream, kai pviwunv vn Tov "Ерота ovTw Kaddv 
àToAécas буєшроь (3.7.7). This is a verbal echo of the way in which Tatius 
closed the dream of Kleitophon, and Makrembolites thus signals to the 
reader the “Tatian” background of the раѕѕаре.! The “wet dream" as a 
motif is used also by another twelfth-century author. Manganeios Prodro- 
mos, in his poem 7 to Manuel I Komnenos, makes an analogy between the 
sexual frustration of a “wet dream" and his own frustration at Manuel's lack 
of co-operation with fundings.!5? A possible ancient source for the motif is a 
dream in Plutarch's Life of Demetrius, in which a man is cured from his 
desire for a beautiful courtesan by dreaming of her.!5! 

Dreams are differently presented in the novels also on a textual level. All 
of Hysminias' dreams are narrated as they appear, and thus are fully inte- 
grated into the narrative, being presented almost as ѕсепе.!52 In L&K they 
are more loosely tied to the narrative by the way in which they are intro- 
duced. The reader is not informed when the first dream (L&K 1.3.4) ap- 
peared, only that Kleitophon was nineteen years old when it happened. The 
second dream (1.6.5) is narrated as Kleitophon experiences it. In that re- 
spect it is similar to Hysminias' dreams, but it is summarised and not at all 
as detailed. The third dream (2.23) is also narrated when it appears, but the 
narrator does so either in retrospect or with a break of the first-person 
viewpoint. This is the only explanation for Kleitophon's knowledge of the 
subject of Pantheia's dream at that point of the story. The last pair of 
dreams (4.1.4 and 4.1.5—8) are both narrated in retrospect. This means that, 
even though the dreams of Hysminias are more descriptive and much longer 
than the dreams in L&K, they are still more closely bound to narrative dis- 


148 A]exiou (1977) 41; MacAlister (1991) 200—201. 

149 MacAlister (1991) 201, who underlines the difference in the way the two statements 
are used: in L&K it emphasises the insignificance of the dream, in H&H the opposite; see 
also ead. (1996) 139. 

150 MacAlister (1991) 204, n. 88; poem 7 in Bernardinello (1972) 60—63. Manganeios 
Prodromos opens the poem with a warning that he may express himself in an outrageous 
manner, which, according to MacAlister, ibid, may indicate that Makrembolites was criti- 
cised for his bold use of the dream (60.5: roAumpás épwrixov mapaderyya тарау). See 
also ead. (1990) 204 on the observations of Michael of Ephesos on “wet dreams". 

15! Plutarch, Life of Demetrius, 27; MacAlister (1991) 204, n. 88. Cf. Cupane (2000) 
48-49. The motif occurs also in hagiography, see e.g. the Life of St Irene, Abbess of Chry- 
sobalanton, 53c; pp. 66—69 and p. 68, n. 2 in Rosenqvist (1986). A possible connection 
between H&H and the temptation dreams of Saints’ lives was suggested by Alexiou 
(1977) 42. 

132 On the problematic status of dreams in a narrative, see above, pp. 84-85, 142. 
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course, whereas those of L&K are of a more digressive nature. There is most 
likely a connection here to the different character of dreams in Makrem- 
bolites’ novel: Hysminias’ dreams are all personal or erotic,!53 and the ma- 
jority are related to art through the presence of Eros as depicted in the 
painting. There is thus in H&H an affinity between personal and artistic: the 
personal experiences of Hysminias are represented by means of both the 
painter’s and the rhetor’s craftsmanship. 

The position of the dreams is the same as that of the paintings: in both 
novels they appear in the first parts. In H&H, the dream of Eros is placed at 
the opening of book 3 for dramatic effect, but no corresponding placing of 
dreams as markers can be seen in L&K. In L&K the descriptions of paintings 
and dreams are part of the internal reference system of anticipations and re- 
capitulations.!5^ In H&H, dreams and ekphraseis of paintings play an im- 
portant role in Hysminias’ erotic education—the paintings are closely re- 
lated to the main theme of the novel, and the dreams express Hysminias’ 
feelings before Eros and for Hysmine—and thus they both delay and ad- 
vance the plot. 


DIGRESSIONS: PARADOXOGRAPHY AND MYTHS 


Most of the material in Tatius’ digressions is not, with the exception of the 
garden ekphrasis (L&K 1.15), what we would call traditional novelistic sub- 
ject matter. Besides traditional myth and fabula, he displays a whole bulk of 
encyclopedic material: a number of pseudoscientific explanations along with 
geographical, ethnographical and paradoxographical descriptions.!55 These 
digressions vary in length, and some of them are small narratives in their 
own right.!56 All are in different ways tied to the progress of the plot, and 
they are often placed in dialogue or during pauses in the intrigue as retarda- 
tions of the action. In some cases they are placed at the end of books as in- 
ternal closures, for example the legend of the Phoenix at the end of book 3, 
and that of the crocodile at the end of book 4. In contrast, the description of 
Alexandria is placed at the beginning of book 5 as an opening.!57 We can 
distinguish some pairing of digressions, such as the stories of Satyros and 


153 Alexiou (1977) 40. 

154 For example, Pantheia's dream in L&K 2.23 has a recapitulating function since it 
partly mirrors Kleitophon's dream of Kalligone (L&K 1.3.4). On anticipations and recapit- 
ulations in L&K, see above, рр. 186—188. 

155 Fusillo (1991) 67-76. 

156 Anderson (1997) 2288. 

157 On the ekphrasis of Alexandria, see Billault (1991) 36-38. 
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Konops respectively (2.21—22).!58 Also, digression tends to breed digres- 
sion: one story leads to another, as in the case of the story of the hippo- 
potamus, which leads to the myth of the elephant and the rose of India 
(4.2—5).159 

Digressions in L&K may also be used as amorous incitements: Kleito- 
phon uses erotic legends to catch the interest of Leukippe (L&K 1.16—19): 
fBovAóp.evos оўу yù eüáywyov THY kópmv eis ёрюта Tapackeváca., 
Абуов трд$ TOV Xárvpov npxouny, “to lay the grounds for Leukippe's 
more amorous inclination, I began speaking to Satyros" (1.16.1). He later 
points out that piàóuvðov уар mws TO THY yvvawGv yévos, “there is 
something in the nature of women that dearly loves a tale" (5.5.1). Kleito- 
phon himself is aroused by hearing the story of Daphne and Apollo (1.5.5), 
TOOTO mot pGAAov aobev THY узуу é£ékavoev: UTEeKKavpa yàp èm- 
боша Adyos єршткб$, “this lyrical interlude fanned higher the fire in my 
soul, for stories of love stir feelings of lust” (1.5.5—6). Charmides narrates 
the stories of the hippopotamus and the elephant in order to be close to 
Leukippe: 

queis pev ойу ёті Tò Onpiov rovs дфбаћцоўѕ clyouev, ёті Aevkinmnv ё 0 

crparqyós Kai «0005 Eadrwxet. Bovdduevos оду Huds тараџёрє ётї тАєї- 

стои, ww’ €xy rois офбаћноїѕ avtod xapiCerOat, mepimAoKas єЄбїтє. Aóyov. 

(L&K 4.3.1-2). 


While we were eyeing the animal, the general was eyeing Leukippe, and suddenly 
he was trapped. Desiring to prolong our presence as long as possible so he could 
feast his eyes on her, he searched out topics of conversation. 


There is no such amount of digressive material in H&H. The vast paradoxo- 
graphical material in L&K has in H&H been minimised into a few very short 
explanations. The legend of the male and the female palm is mentioned, or 
hinted at (H&H 10.3), and the legend of the Rhine (8.7.1) may have some 
connection with Tatius’ tales of Styx and/or Arethusa.!© In book 8 there аге 
the explanations of the nature of Artemis’ spring in Artykomis (8.7) and the 
origin of the city of Daphnepolis (8.18). At other places, potential points of 





158 Anderson (1997) 2283. Cf. also Segal (1984) on the pairing of complementary char- 
acters: Leukippe and Melite; Artemis and Aphrodite. 

159 Another example is the long series in L&K 2.14, where an oracle at Byzantium mo- 
tivates a story of how volcanic soil fertilises the vine, which in its turn leads to a digres- 
sion on the properties of water; Anderson (1997) 2289. 

160 On Arethusa, L&K 1.18.1-2; on Styx, L&K 8.12. Cf. Manasses’ A&K, fr. 21. On 
the legend of the palm, see below, pp. 235-236; on the Rhine, see above, p. 140, n. 344. 
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departure for paradoxographical digressions have been перІесіей.!6! In H&H, 
the mythical stories are not placed as markers in the beginnings or ends of 
books, and there is no pairing or doubling. 

There are, however, traces of Tatius' pseudoscientific material on the 
properties and functions of love, such as the eyes as the source or channel 
of love,!9? lovers’ eyes as a mirror of the beloved,'® or lovers’ inability to 
eat!® or sleep.!65 The material is never displayed in exactly the same way in 
H&H as in L&K; there is always a transformation of some kind. We may, 
for example, look at the novels' respective passages on the eye as love's 
channel. In L&K, the process is described as a matter of fact: kaAAos yap 
o€drepov Titpwoke [BéNovs kai dia THY OpOadrpav eis THY ууу 
катарреї Opbadpos yàp ó00s éporikQ Tpavpart, “for Beauty’s wound is 
sharper than any weapon’s, and it runs through the eyes down to the soul. 
It is through the eyes that love’s wound passes” (L&K 1.4.4). In H&H, on 
the other hand, the procedure is just briefly mentioned in the narrative: rovs 
dpbarpods kaTepiAnoa kai Оо eis THY yrvxiv avimnoapny TOv épwTa' 
dpbadryos yap ёрютоѕ тпүут„ “I kissed her eyes and drew all the love into 
my soul, for eyes are the source of love" (H&H 3.7.3).166 

A similar treatment can be seen in the thematically close passages on 
loving eyes as a mirror of the beloved. The phenomenon is introduced in 
L&K 1.9.4, when Kleinias instructs Kleitophon in matters of love. It reap- 
pears a little later in 1.19.2: ёро! бё доке: mapeivav. атє\додса yàp THY 
popdiy ётафӣкє pov rois opOadpois, “yet she seemed to stay with me, 
for as she left, she committed her features to my еуеѕ.”!67 In H&H the motif 
appears in different versions. Hysmine's eyes are described as a mirror for 
Eros (H&H 3.6.2), and in another variant the girl's image can be seen in the 
garden after she has left: ws 8° ойк «(уор ópâv (Фуєто yap), évexaprépovv 
TQ куто, rijv пардєроу evoTTpiCouevos, “when I could not see her (for 
she had left), I continued to linger in the garden, imagining the maiden" 


16! Cf. Genette (1997) 229—235 on "excision"; see also below, p. 200, n. 170 We may 
compare this to Makrembolites’ fellow novelist Manasses, who included a number of 
fabulous stories in his 4&K; Hunger (1978) П, 128 and Beaton (19962) 79. 

162 L&K 1.4.4; H&H 3.7.3. On the connection to Plato's Phaedrus in this motif, see 
above, p. 181, n. 70. See also Jouanno (1994) 151-155. 

163 L&K 1.19.3; H&H 3.6.2; 4.4.3; 4.17.2; 5.11.6. 

164 L&K 1.5.3; 5.13.3; H&H 4.1.3. 

165 1&К 1.6.2-4; H&H 3.4; 4.25; 5.14. These motifs are topoi which occur in all the 
Komnenian novels. 

166 Cf. Manganeios Prodromos' poem 45, "To Love"; see below, p. 208. 

167 The motif recurs in L&K 5.13.4. 
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(4.4.3).!68 In L&K some of the passages cover entire paragraphs (e.g. L&K 
1.9.4 and 5.13.3-4), but in H&H they are always short and inserted into the 
narrative as commentary. 

It seems that paradoxographical and pseudoscientific material was not of 
primary interest to Makrembolites, and that it was not imitated in H&H 
unless it either reflected philosophical reasonings, or had a significant func- 
tion in relation to the plot.!6? In Makrembolites' novel such digressions have 
been replaced by an augmentation of ekphraseis and an inclusion of etho- 
poetic discourse, both of which were popular literary genres in the twelfth 


century.!70 


GENERAL STRUCTURE 


While the plot of L&K may not seem very uniform—starting with psycho- 
logical development and after violent adventures ending in a complicated in- 
trigue—Tatius’ novel does show a well-balanced structure.!?! Basically, the 
plot of the eight books can be organised into four pairs: (books 1—2) Klei- 
tophon’s courtship of Leukippe in Tyre; (books 3—4) adventures on the sea 
and in Egypt; (books 5—6) the sub-plot involving Melite in Alexandria and 
Ephesos; (books 7-8) the trials and the conclusion in Ephesos.!72 Although 
this division is based primarily on the plot, description and digressions have 
often been placed as markers at the beginnings and ends of books that open 
or close these “parts”, so that the textual structure also underlines the struc- 
ture of the plot. The length of the books varies a great deal, but the units are 
always carefully closed.!73 

The repetition of the first part of the story in the second part of the 
novel is an important structuring feature in H&H. This means that the story 
of the novel may be divided into two parts (books 1—5, 6—11).!74 But since 





168 The motif recurs in H&H 4.17.2 and 5.11.6. 

169 See esp. the conspicuous use of the palm legend in H&H 10.3; see below, pp. 235- 
236. 

170 Cf. Genette (1997) 229-245 on the three forms of reducing a text: “excision” (as 
above, p. 199, n. 161), "concision", and “condensation”, of which the two latter concern 
us here. Concision, “whereby a text is abridged without the suppresion of any of its 
significant thematic parts”, is probably closest to Makrembolites’ transformation of L&K. 
Cf. also ibid, 210 on “generic reactivation”. 

171 The narrative structure of L&K has been extensively analysed; see Sedelmeier (1959) 
esp. 113-131; Hagg (1971a) esp. 291-305; Reardon (1971) 360-367; Anderson (1997) 
2279-2284. 

172 Anderson (1997) 2283. 

173 Cf. the “open closure” of the novel discussed above, pp. 189-191. 

174 Alexiou (1971) 30. 
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the period during which the protagonists are parted marks a break in both 
time and action, a threefold division may be preferable: (books 1—6) the 
couple falling in love; (books 7-8) the couple being parted; (books 9-11) the 
couple being reunited.!75 Structural balance is created mainly by an elaborate 
scheme of circular time and space, often using sleep as markers of internal 
episodes. The eleven books of H&H show the same closed composition as 
those of L&K; they never begin or end in the middle of an episode.!76 

Whereas Tatius uses descriptions and digressions to stress the novel's 
structure, Makrembolites’ markers are more often time-related. However, 
dreams and descriptions may also in H&H mark beginnings or ends of epi- 
sodes, and as we will see in chapter 2.2.5, temporal aspects are also used to 
structure L&K. Tatius' pairing of episodes, descriptions, and even charac- 
ters is replaced in H&H by a threefold structure, particularly in the time 
scheme. The shifts from internal to external adventures (in L&K in book 3, 
and in H&H in book 7) are similar, but Makrembolites continues to concen- 
trate on description of feelings and pathos more than does Tatius.!?? 

The well-balanced structure of L&K has been further developed into the 
practically geometrical composition of H&H, which underlines the novel's 
artificial character. The story's emphasis on feelings correlates with the 
artistry in paintings and dreams, so that the personal and the artistic are 
bound together. An important aspect of the novel's aesthetics is that each 
detail is part of the unity: nothing that diverges from the overall literary 
strategy is included. There is a parallel to this in the symmetrical relation of 
the protagonists, who cannot escape their destiny, since it has been deter- 
mined by Tyche through their names.!78 


2.2.4 Motifs and themes 


Two different categories of motifs will be discussed in this section: firstly, I 
will consider motifs that we find in both Tatius and Makrembolites and that 
are also novelistic constants or topoi in general; secondly, I will investigate 
motifs that Makrembolites more obviously has drawn directly from Tatius, 
i.e. motifs expressed in passages that from a linguistic and literary point of 
view reflect a corresponding passage in L&K. Some of the novelistic stock 
conventions that are used in H&H have already been discussed or men- 


175 On the problematics involved in the division into parts of a narrative, see above, pp. 
92-93. 

176 See above, pp. 93-95. 

177 Cf. Genette (1997) 330—335 on “transmotivation”. 

178 See above, pp. 156-157. 
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tioned: the garden; the presence of Eros, Tyche and other pagan gods; the 
protagonists becoming slaves; the dreaming; the protagonists’ chastity being 
threatened (or not threatened, as with Hysmine) by other characters. Here 
we will return to two of them, Eros and the garden, and investigate two oth- 
ers: the storm/shipwreck and the chastity ordeal. 


EROS 


Eros will here be considered in two respects: the iconography of Eros as de- 
scribed in L&K and in H&H, and the powers of Eros as experienced by 
Kleitophon and Hysminias respectively.!7? The outer appearance of Eros in 
Н&Н is similar to that in L&K, even though Tatius' description is shorter 
and less detailed. Eros is depicted on the votive tablet together with Europa 
and Zeus. 


тєрї be Tov Води àpyoüvro beAdives, Emarov “Epwres: cies Gv айтфу ёуує- 
урафо: koi rà килірата. “Epws etÀxe тд» Bodv: “Epws, pixpov палдіор, 
NTAWKEL TO TTEPOV, ўрттто Qapérpav, ёкрате TO TOP’ ueréarpamTo ё ws єтї 
tov Ма, каї vrepedia, dep а®тоў karayeAQv, бт ёг avTOv yéyove Bos. 2 
'Eye дё Kai та àa èv ènyvovv Tis урафӯѕ. Gre дё ðv ёрютікдѕ Tepr- 
epyórepov ё8А\єто> Tov üyovra Tov Body "Epwra: ка, ‘Olov,’ єітор, *ápxei 
Врефоѕ ovpavod kai yfjs каї Oadacons.’ (L&K 1.1.13-1.2.1) 


Around the bull dolphins danced and Loves cavorted: you would have said their 
very movements were visibly drawn. And Eros was leading the bull: Eros, a tiny 
child, with wings spread, quiver dangling, torch in hand. He had turned to look at 
Zeus with a sly smile, as if in mockery that he had, for Love's sake, become a bull. 
Though the entire painting was worthy of admiration, I devoted my special 
attention to this figure of Eros leading the bull, for I have long been fascinated by 
passion, and I exclaimed, ‘To think that a child can have such power over heaven 
and earth and sea." 


In Makrembolites’ novel, Eros first appears when Kratisthenes and Hys- 
minias explore the series of paintings on the garden wall. The passage was 


179 On the representation of Eros in ancient and Hellenistic art and literature, see Cupane 
(1974) 243, nn. 1-2, and 243—244 on the ancient novels; see also Effe (1993) on Eros in 
Greek poetry, and Paulsen (1993) on Eros in the ancient novel. Cupane, ibid, 244—245, ar- 
gues that Prodromos and Eugenianos follow the ancient novels, whereas Makrembolites 
displays a break with the Greek tradition; see also ead. (2000) 31 on the “return” of Eros in 
Eugenianos, who is more faithful to Heliodoros than is Prodromos. In the latter work by 
Cupane, two main aspects of Eros are investigated: how love arises, and the impersonation 
of Eros: Eros appears in H&H as a work of art, as a dream experience and as an acting per- 
son. Eros is a central theme in all the 12th-century novels, but he is described with varying 
iconography; see above, p. 35 and n. 146. For the treatment of Eros in later Byzantine 
romances, see Cupane (1974) 282-297. 
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quoted in chapter 1.2.4; here follows a short summary. Eros is painted next 
to the four Virtues, a naked youth seated on a splendid throne, with torch 
and bow, quiver and sword; his feet are like wings and his face is extremely 
beautiful. Around the throne stands a throng of people and animals, includ- 
ing Night and Day, all subjects to the enthroned king: Eros basileus. The 
ekphrasis is long and elaborate: it is filled with classical allusions and quota- 
tions, the descriptive discourse is mixed with dialogue as Kratisthenes and 
Hysminias discuss the meaning of the painting, and a supplementary in- 
scription identifies the youth as Eros. 

Makrembolites has transformed and expanded Tatius’ passage on differ- 
ent levels.!8? Firstly, the introduction of Eros is delayed until book 2, the 
second day of the story. Other elements have been moved from the presen- 
tation of Eros to other parts of the novel: for example, the dolphins that are 
playing around the bull in L&K are in H&H still companions of Eros, but 
the first dolphin appears in book 9 (H&H 9.9.1) as the saviour of Hysmi- 
ne.!8! Another element is the mockery of Eros, which is hinted by L&K in 
the smile of Eros (L&K 1.1.13), but in H&H both moved and expanded. 
Eros mocks Hysminias primarily in the first dream (H&H 3.1), where it also 
becomes clear that the god is more of a severe judge than the smiling putto 
described by Tatius.!3? The primary amplification, however, takes place al- 
ready in the ekphrasis of the painting, as the powers of Eros are explicitly 
depicted in Makrembolites’ iconography. In L&K, they are summarised in 
the short comment: otov dpyer Bpépos ovdpavod kai yfjs каї Oadacons, 
“to think that a child can have such power over heaven and earth and sea” 
(L&K 1.2.1). In H&H this power is represented by Eros’ high throne and 
by the crowd standing around him. 

Whereas Tatius' Eros was described as the traditional Hellenistic putto, 
Eros in H&H is no longer a baby boy (Bpéġos), but a uerpaktov, a “teen- 
ager". In addition to the traditional attributes he carries a sword and is seated 
on a high throne. He now carries his wings at his feet, and no longer on his 
back.!83 The iconography implies both imperial and spiritual associations, 
Se pra inary в 

180 Cf. Genette (1997) esp. chapters 53—55 on "extension", “expansion”, and “amplifi- 
cation”. 

181 On the dolphin, see below, pp. 233-234. 

182 Cf, Cupane (1974) 265-266 on Eros basileus and the connections with Dieu 
d'Amour as a judge in the Western tradition. 

183 Traditionally, Eros carries his wings on his back. Cupane (1974) 255, n. 33, sug- 
gests a metaphorical sense related to the swiftness of love; cf. Hysminias’ comment in 
H&H 4.21.1-2. See also Dostálová (1993) 50-51, who refers to Porphyry and Dionysius 


the Areopagite and their discussions on the meaning of the wings of Zeus and angels re- 
spectively. Dionysius the Areopagite interprets the wings of angels as a symbol of swift- 
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with the enthroned youth as both emperor and Christ.!84 There are a number 
of Byzantine representations of emperors that share Makrembolites' icono- 
ртарћһу,!85 one of the most striking being a description of Alexios I Komne- 
nos in the twelfth-century Life of Saint Cyril Phileotes by Nikolaos Kataske- 
penos.!36 The appearance and age of Eros in Makrembolites’ ekphrasis gave 
rise to Cupane's study of Western influence, since she saw a break with the 
earlier Greek tradition.!5? However, the discussion of Eros’ status as at the 
same time the youngest and oldest of gods goes back to antiquity. In 
Longus' Daphnis & Chloe (2.3—7), Eros is certainly described as a child 
(ais), but he explains that he is not: oU то mais €yo каї ei бок@ тай, 
алла kai тоў Kpóvov mpeoBvtepos kai олтоў Tod 7ravrós xpóvov, “1 am 
not really a boy, even though I look like one, but I’m even older than Cronus 
and the whole of time itself.”!88 The transformation of Eros into a ueupà- 





ness and movability, and he ascribes them winged feet. See also Magdalino (1992) 199 on 
the wings of Eros as inspired by the six-winged angels, hexapteryga, of religious iconog- 
raphy. 

184 Tt was argued by Magdalino (1992) that the iconography of Eros in Makrembolites 
was influenced by the contemporary discussion of Eros and his powers, and thus reflected 
the court around the emperor Manuel I Komnenos, referred to as the BactAeds тёр épo- 
тор in contemporary literature. Although new evidence has shown that the dating and 
context argued by Magdalino probably are wrong, the connection to 12th-century court po- 
etry on Eros is still significant, even if Eros basileus does not literally represent Manuel; 
see above, p. 17 and n. 39, and p. 104. For a spiritual-philosophical interpretation, see 
Dostálová (1993) 50—51, who interprets the throne according to the Neoplatonic tone 
exhibited by the ekphrasis; according to Dionysius the Areopagite, the throne means firm 
power and immovability. Byzantine iconography in representations of mythological figures 
appeared early, and was fully developed by the 12th century; see Weitzmann (1951); 
Agapitos (1990) 270, n. 54. 

185 Magdalino (1992) esp. 199—200; see also Magdalino & Nelson (1982). 

186 Vit, Cyr. Phil. 36; pp. 154 and 381 in Sargologos (1964): каї arevidwy évOev 
какєїӨєо Opa èv pev TH deLi@ pépet сктити Baoidixny туйно, exxAnoias Cxovcav kai 
TAHOos стратиштіко? Aaod тєрї айттуу Kal ёсодєу а?тӣѕ kaOjuevov Tov Вас:Лќа em 
Opovov vYrqAo9 kai Вас:№ко?, "regardant autour de moi, je remarque, à droite, une 
tente impériale qui a la forme d'une église, entourée d'une foule de soldats; à l'intérieur, 
l'empereur est assis sur un tróne élevé et impérial.” Most significant in relation to H&H is 
the narrative frame: the saint sees the emperor in a dream vision; MacAlister (1991) 204— 
205. There are indeed interesting affinities between H&H and the Life of Saint Cyril, 
which deserve some attention (they will not, however, be discussed in this study); see e.g. 
also above, p. 104 and n. 206, on Kataskepenos' use of the same maxim as Makrembo- 
lites. Kataskepenos also draws material from L&K and the Aithiopika; see above, p. 28, 
n. 98. Expressions in the Life and in H&H are sometimes very similar; cf. e.g. Vit. Cyr. 
Phil. 5.9 with H&H 2.14.4—5. On the style of and the quotations in the Vit. Cyr. Phil., 
see Sargologos (1964) 32—37; note esp. p. 33 on accumulation and repetition. 

187 Cupane (1974). 
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к:оу in H&H should perhaps also be seen in relation to the imperial 
iconography: a little child would look strange on the brilliant throne and be 
hard to associate with the emperor. 

It may be worthwhile here to pay some attention to a less known Greek 
novel that has survived only in fragments: the Metiochos & Parthenope.'®9 
Although it survives only in two fragmentary columns, it seems to have en- 
joyed a quite extensive Nachleben, of which a Persian adaptation in verse 
from the twelfth century is the most significant example: the Vàmiq and 
‘Adhra by the poet ‘Unsuri.!% In the Greek fragments, we can see that the 
novel includes a philosophical inquiry (rhv ф:Лософох CyTnow, column 2) 
into the nature of Eros at a symposium: the male protagonist first describes 
the god in the traditional manner as a child, but then dismisses that represen- 
tation as absurd (yéAws) in favour of a more scientific explanation, “love 
rather is a stirring of the mind aroused by beauty and increasing with famil- 
jarity."!?! Metiochos himself says that he has not yet experienced Eros and 
wishes that he never will.!?? Parthenope gets upset with him and enters the 
discussion; at this point the fragment ends. The few words that are left indi- 
cate, however, that she embarks upon a defence of the traditional portraits 
of Eros by poets, painters and sculptors.1?3 

There is no evidence that suggests a relationship between H&H and the 
Persian version of Metiochos & Parthenope, but it cannot be excluded that a 


188 Longus combines the conception of Eros as a cosmic force from Hesiod's Theogony 
120-122 with the portrayal of Eros in poetry and art; cf. Platos’ Symposium. Cf. also 
Basilakes’ progymn. 51.32-33: èy% ёё kai adtod Atos mponáTwp коі Kpóvov &pxaió- 
repos Kai Ovpavod apyatoyovwrepos, “for І am the forefather of Zeus himself and older 
than Kronos and of older descent than Uranos"; p. 209 in Pignani (1983). The full title of 
the ethopoeia is: Tivas äv eio, Aóyovs “Epws, іои ðpvrópov ётіуєіродита réuvew 
rij» Мурра ёт: éykvuovotcav rv " Адори, “What Eros would say on seeing а wood- 
cutter on the point of cutting down Myrrha while she is pregnant with Adonis." 

189 Stephens & Winkler (1995) 72-94 with discussion, English translation and com- 
mentary. This novel can possibly be placed as early as the first century B.C.; Hágg (1987). 

190 The poem was edited by Shafi (1967) with an English preface, pp. 1—8, and partial 
translation. On the poem, see Utas (1984/86). On the Greek text and its relation to the 
Persian version, see Hagg (1984, 1985, 1989). Utas and Hágg are preparing a joint edition 
of the Greek and Persian material. I take this opportunity to thank Professor Hágg for turn- 
ing my attention to the Parthenope novel, and Professor Utas for making his English 
translation of the Persian text available to me before its publication. 

191 M&P, column 2, 60-62: "Epows | (8 &erlw xivnua d:avoias vro [k]aAdous ywópe 
| [vov] каї bd cuvnbetas adf&dopevov. Cf. L&K 1.9.5. 

192 M&P, column 2, 59-60: уй | [bé у’ ov]aw—pndé тєрабей тб сороћоу. Cf. 
Hysminias' *may I never know him" in H&H 2.11.3. 

193 M& P, column 2, 69-71. 
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manuscript of the Greek novel may have still existed in Byzantium.!?^ The 
central issue is, however, that the imagery of Eros, the descriptions of his 
influence, and even the narrative framing with symposia or banquets, all go 
back to the same ancient tradition that is expressed in the dialogues of Plato 
and in the Hellenistic erotikoi logoi.'!95 The ekphrasis by Psellos on the 
statue of the sleeping Eros indicates that the innate ambiguity of Eros, as a 
cosmic/philosophical force and as a putto, was still (or once more) discussed 
in Byzantium.!% Psellos opens the ekphrasis with a discussion of the philo- 
sophical-Platonic aspects of Eros (1-30), abounding in reminiscences of the 
Phaedrus.!?? He then moves оп to an objective description of the statue 
(31—56).198 This part of the description is designed as a traditional ekphra- 
sis, complete with addressee (® џєгракор), emphasis on and praise of the 
artist and his artistry, contrasting and at the same time equating art and na- 
ture, and on the whole a wish to make the depicted object vivid before the 
eyes of the reader, who then becomes the beholder.!99 

Representations of outer and inner aspects of Eros and love are accord- 
ingly both in antiquity and in Byzantium closely linked together, and in 
H&H the iconography of the god expresses his particular characteristics: he 
is a ruthless king, who rules his world without mercy, his subjects literally 
being his slaves. He appears in person before the protagonists: to Hys- 
minias only in dreams, but to Hysmine as an acting saviour. He gives orders 
that cannot be disobeyed.2 [n L&K, Eros is more of a physical power that 
can be explained, like all other feelings, in terms of bodily fluids and move- 


194 Eustathios of Thessalonike, in his comment upon a geographical poem by Diony- 
sius the Periegete, was obviously familiar with Parthenope; Stephens & Winkler (1995) 
77-78. There are indeed some similarities between H&H and W&A, e.g. the description of 
and setting at banquets, or the characterisation of the heroine as strong and intelligent. 

195 Cf. Dostálová (1993) 46, who mentions M&P, but repudiates any relation between 
the texts. On the Platonic dialogues and erotikoi logoi, see above, p. 182. 

196 "Ekópacis eis &pwra €yyeyAvupévov Ai&w, “Ekphrasis concerning [a statue of] 
Eros carved in stone"; no. 34 in Littlewood (1985) 129-131. Cf. Cupane (2000) 39 and 
46-47. 

197 See the apparatus fontium in Littlewood (1985). 

198 Cf. the traditional iconography of Eros in Tzetzes, Chil. 5, hist. 11, 502-511; pp. 
186—187 in Leone (1968). 

199 On the ekphrasis and the reading of it as an allegorical interpretation of Eros, see 
Dostálová (1993) 51. 

200 On eroticism in H&H, see Alexiou (1977) 42; Garland (1990) 70-81, with the ob- 
jections by Agapitos & Smith (1992) 61 n. 148; Tonnet (1992) 47-50. Cf. Odorico 
(1997), who argues that there is no true expression of love in Byzantium before the appear- 
ance of the Palaiologan romance. 
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ments. He is perceived by Kleitophon rather as some kind of inner уоісе.20! 
But also in L&K the protagonists may be referred to as slaves to Eros, even 
if the god does not appear in person to force them into bondage.2°2 Makrem- 
bolites has used amplification, bringing to the fore the imperial iconography 
and the cosmic, although not necessarily tyrannical, powers of Eros. 

It may be useful to consider representations of Eros also in other ancient 
novels. Eros in H&H can, for example, be compared to Eros of the Ephesia- 
ka: when he sees the hero Habrokomes laughing at him, like Hippolytus, he 
takes a revenge that triggers the falling in love of the protagonists and thus 
the whole story.2°3 We have noted above how Hysminias himself indeed 
acted like a Hippolytus іп the beginning of the story.?% We should also re- 
call the mischievous little Eros of Longus, who may not be a king, but rules 
his rustic paradise with a firm hand. It is Philetas, a herdsman-musician, 
who tells the young couple of Eros as he appears in his garden: 


+ s * ^ ow + ^ ^ ` L H ^ ` 
cos єттї}, w паїдєѕ, 6 “Epws, véos kai kaAós каї пєтбшєроѕ` дій тодто каї 
VEOTNTL Харе: kal KAAAOS SiwKEL kai Tas Yuyàs драттєрої. 2 Avatar de 
тософтоу бето» ovd< б Zevs. Кратєї pev ororxeiwy, кратєї ё йттршь, кратєї 
бё THY ópoiwv Ocàv: ode Duels тотоўтор r&v aiyàv каї THY TpoBaTwv. 3 
Та 207 тарта "Epwros épya: Tà фота таўта TovTov ovjuara: bia ToOrov 

^ A Ee ^ wv , 
kai TOTAMOL péovct kat арєрог Trvéovaw. (D&C 2.7.1-3) 


Love is a god, my children; he is young, beautiful, and winged; and so he enjoys 
youth, pursues beauty, and makes souls take wing. 2 Zeus has not so much power 
as he has: he rules the elements; he rules the stars; he rules his fellow gods—more 
completely than you rule your goats and sheep. 3 All the flowers are the work of 


201 Alexiou (1977) 33; Cupane (2000) 41, n. 101. 

202 E.g. L&K 2.24, 7.2.26 and 5.25.6; see also Eph. 1.2.2. Cf. Smith (1980) 541—542, 
548. See also Cupane (1974) 251, n. 24 on the motif of Eros' powers in antiquity, where 
he may appear as a tyrant, but never as an emperor, and ead. (2000) 32 on Eros tyrannos. 

203 "Ерота ye piv о®$ё évópu(ev eivai Ócóv, алла таутт cÉéflaAev ws ovdev 
Hyovpevos, Aéyav ws ovK йи morte ov(dé) eis ёрасдєіт odde bmoTayein TH Oe uù 
Өє\ор, “he did not even recognize Eros as a god; he rejected him totally and considered 
him of no importance, saying that no one would ever fall in love or submit to the god ex- 
cept of his own accord” (Eph. 1.1.5). Trans. by Anderson in Reardon (1989). 

204 See H&H 1.9.4, 2.11.3, 2.14.6, and then the revenge of Eros in the dream in H&H 
3.1-2; see above, p. 125. The Hippolytan hybris in Xenophon was noted by Egger (1994) 
265; cf. the remarks by Smith (1980) 546, n. 15 and (1999) 178-179, 189-191. It seems 
probable that the 12th-century novelists were familiar also with the Ephesiaka; see above, 
р. 174. There are a few other elements in H&H that may derive from the Eph.: the im- 
modesty of the heroine (Alexiou [1977] 36), the description of the religious feast at which 
the protagonists meet (but cf. also the Aith.), and Rhodope—the threat to Hysminias’ chas- 
tity—being a young girl, the daughter of the house as Manto in the Eph., rather than an 
older, experienced woman. See also n. 202 above on slavery to Eros. 
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Love; all the plants are his creations; thanks to him, the rivers flow, the winds 
blow.205 


Like Eros basileus, this god dwells in a garden, where he plays among the 
myrtles and pomegranates.2% At least two elements in this passage indicate 
that Longus' Daphnis & Chloe is a complementary hypotext of H&H along- 
side L&K. Firstly, Longus' Eros makes souls take wing, as does indeed Eros 
in H&H.??? Secondly, the power of Eros is contrasted with that of Zeus: 
Eros rules his fellow gods and everything else (D&C 2.7.2). In addition, we 
must keep in mind the emphasis on art and artistry in H&H: the simultane- 
ous equation and rivalry of art and nature, picture and discourse, that has 
such a clear parallel in Longus.?% 

In the twelfth-century author Nikephoros Basilakes, Eros is represented 
as a negative and destructive force, but with a traditional iconography.?9? In 
another twelfth-century representation, the poem Eis róv ёрота, “To 
Love", by Manganeios Prodromos, love is described, with a twist of the 
Platonic Eros, as an inner force of the human soul. Love enters the heart 
through the eye, but without hurting it.?!? Against the background of the 
ancient and Hellenistic tradition, Psellos’ ekphrasis, Manganeios Prodro- 
mos' poem, and also Makrembolites' novel represent new, but in my view 
not surprising or radical, departures of erotic disputes.?!! In H&H the god's 
destructive powers are fused with the more tender aspects, so as to display 
love's multiple character. The fusion concerns both traditional and contem- 
porary aspects against the background of the ancient novel and philosophi- 
cal genres. L&K is indeed always there as a hypotext, but so are a significant 
number of other texts, intertexts that Makrembolites alludes to.2!? 


205 Trans. by Gill in Reardon (1989). 

206 On Eros in D&C, see e.g. Chalk (1960) and Hunter (1983) 31-38. There are also а 
number of studies of D&C concentrating on the garden; see e.g. Forehand (1976), Zeitlin 
(1990), and Alpers (1996) 328—329. 

207 See H&H 4.21.1—2, and cf. above, p. 203, n. 183. 

208 We have also considered earlier the initial description of a city, and below we will 
look at the garden motif. We can surely assume that Makrembolites was familiar with 
Longus. His fellow novelist Eugenianos' dependence upon Longus' D&C is well docu- 
mented; Kazhdan (1967); Hunger (1978) II, 133-136; Beaton (1996?) 76—78. 

209 Basilakes’ Progymn. 46—48, 51 and 54; see Cupane (2000) 33-35 on Basilakes. 

210 For the text, see Petta (1993) and Polemis (1996); Petta's edition is criticised by 
Cupane (2000) 36, n. 77. On Manganeios, see Cupane (2000) 34—39 and Magdalino 
(1992) 200-202; on poem 45, Cupane (2000) 36-39 and Magdalino (1992) 200. 

211 Cf, Cupane (2000) 39, 46-47. 

212 Cf. Genette (1997) 269-277 on ambiguous usage of transformation devices. 
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THE GARDEN 


We have already, in chapter 1.2.4, studied the garden as a novelistic topos in 
H&H. We concluded that it has an external aspect through the description of 
the highly artificial fountain, and that it is closely linked to other motifs of 
the novel. In fact, the main motifs are all expressed within the garden motif 
through the series of paintings. The traditional topos has thus gained a par- 
ticular significance by means of its special characteristics—the links not 
only to the heroine, but also to main events and motifs. 

If we compare the outer aspects of the gardens in Makrembolites and 
Tatius, that of Sosthenes looks much like that of Hippias: it is filled with 
trees and flowers, the trees protecting the flowers with their branches inter- 
twined as a roof, and the sun shining down through the branches casting 
shadows on the ground. The descriptions in L&K are, however, less detailed 
and complex than those in H&H. For example, the description of the sun's 
effect in Tatius’ version is brief: тди дє QUAAwv ävwðev aimpovpevwnv Vd’ 
TAlw Tpós üveuov соцшуєї шура» éuáppatpev 7] уй THY oKLay, “when 
the highest, sunlit leaves fluttered in the wind the earth took on a dappled 
look, with yellow patches in the shade” (L&K 1.15.4). In H&H, there are no 
verbal echoes of Tatius’ passage, but some aspects of the “Tatian” garden 
have been elaborated: 


ёафрт yàp kai puppivy kai kvrrápurros каї üumreAot kai TAAAG T&v фотфо [...] 
ёфатАоўт тойс kAábovs ws Хєїраѕ kal ©стєр xopüv сустпсашєра KaTo- 
рофодо Tov kfyrov, és тосодтоу be TH Ао пораҳородс: трокуууа тері THY 
удо, 4 és dcov ó Cépupos mvedoas rà $UAAa діќсєісєу. (H&H 1.4.3-4) 

For laurel and myrtle and cypresses and vines and all the other plants [...] spread 
out their branches like hands and seemed to be setting up a dance; they roofed over 
the garden, but they permitted the sun to peer over the earth 4 only as long as the 
zephyr blew and rustled the leaves. 


The intertwining of the trees’ branches is described in a similarly intricate 
manner in H&H: ras kAvas puppivar müvToOev тєрүєткєто» є0фуфѕ 
avatetapévat, 7p0s GAAjAas cvvdotpevar Kal проѕ ёрофоу otov àmev- 
dvvopevat, “myrtles, cleverly trained upwards, overshadowed the couches 
on all sides, intertwined with each other and shaped as it were into roofing” 
(H&H 1.6.2)?? In L&K we find the more concise: €GadAov oi кАадог, 
OUVETLTTOV AAANAOLS AAAOS Em” GAAOV" yeiroves ai THY пєтаћоу тєрї- 


213 See also H&H 1.4.1: ai puppivat катӣ aTéyqv ovvnpedeis, “the myrtles formed a 
dense covering”. 
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mokai, “a network of sturdy branches interlaced to form an intricate pat- 
tern wherein petals gently embraced their neighbors” (L&K 1.15.2).2!4 

The meadow described in the ekphrasis of Europa (L&K 1.1.3-6) shows 
a greater similarity to the description of Makrembolites, with the same in- 
tertwined branches and the sun shining down through them: 


©урафер б TexviTns TO Ta méraAa Kal THY ткїйр, kai б HALOS Прёра тоў 
Aetwdvos xarà стпорадти дієррє,, бсоу то cuvynpedes Tis THY QUANov кбит 
avéwev ó ypapeds. (L&K 1.1.4) 


The artist had sketched the shadows cast below the leaves, and sunshine filtered in 


soft splashes onto the meadow through fissures left by the artificer in the leaves 
above. 


The fact that the meadow is described before the main garden may have 
played a role; as we have mentioned earlier, the first part of a literary work 
is most often the part that is imitated in detail.2!5 The meadow is also more 
directly connected with Eros than is Hippias’ garden. We should note here 
the peculiar duplication of gardens in L&K: the painted meadow described in 
the opening ekphrasis (L&K 1.1.3—6) is a doublet of the real garden in Tyre 
(L&K 1.15.1-8). According to Bartsch, the duplication strengthens the as- 
sociations between the heroine Leukippe and Europa: both are abducted 
from their respective gardens.?!6 In H&H, there is just one garden, but it 
contains both nature and art in abundance.2!7 

As to the contents of the gardens, they do not contain exactly the same 
plants: both have grapevine, the violet, and the rose. Makrembolites has re- 
placed the narcissus by the lily, and there is no ivy in Sosthenes' garden, but 
laurels, cypresses, and plenty of myrtle.2!8 The simple square basin in the 
centre of Tatius' garden has been transformed by Makrembolites into an 


214 СЕ also Longus’ D&C 4.2: èv uereopo € of kAábot cuvemimtov GAAHAOLS kal 
émjAAarrov Tas кбраѕ" éddKer pevToL каї ў тоўтшу фот eivat Téxv, “but, higher 
up, the branches joined and intertwined their foliage. This was the work of nature, but it 
also seemed to be the work of art.” On the erotic imagery in these passages, see Littlewood 
(1979) 101. 

215 See above, p. 191. 

216 Bartsch (1989) 50-55. 

217 There are two gardens also in Longus, D&C 2.3-7 (Philetas’ garden) and 4.2 
(Dionysophanes’ garden), of which the one is “natural”, the other “artistic”. 

218 The rose is a symbol of, among other things, erotic love. The trees represent differ- 
ent aspects of love: the laurel is a symbol of chastity; the cypress is reminiscent of Aphro- 
dite; the myrtle is a symbol of love and marriage. On the imagery of rose and laurel, see 
above, pp. 114-116. Cf. also the plants in Longus' D&C 4.2: myrtle, cypress, laurel; 
rose, lily, and violet (among many others). 
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exquisite fountain with statues and Byzantine automata.?!? Although both 
gardens are described in traditional ekphraseis, modelled upon the garden of 
Alcinous in the Odyssey, Sosthenes' garden is explicitly linked to the Ho- 
meric tradition as Hysminias says: “seeing this, I thought I beheld Alcinous’ 
garden and felt that I could not take as fiction the Elysian plain so solemnly 
described by the poets" (H&H 1.4.3). 220 The garden of Alcinous is the ek- 
phrastic garden par excellence; Makrembolites thus seems to emphasise 
something that the reader is supposed to already know.??! The garden of So- 
sthenes is thus more than just a garden, and more than an imitation of the 
garden in L&K.?? Above all it is the abode of Eros basileus,?2 but it is also 
a sort of gallery with statues and paintings which are described by another 
artist: the rhetorician.224 Furthermore, it is a direct link both to the Homeric 
heritage and to the heavens, which Hysminias shows by saying “Sosthenes, 
you have woven me a golden chain" (H&H 1.4.4).225 This alludes to the 
golden chain that in the Jiad links heaven and earth,?2¢ but it also evokes the 
whole aurea catena Homeri of Neoplatonism.??? 


219 See above, pp. 101-103. Cf. also the corresponding, but less detailed, description in 
Eugenianos’ D&C 1.77-108. 

220 Quoted in Greek above, p. 86; see also p. 100. 

221 Cf. Basilakes’ progymn. 26.3: rov 'AAkwóov kíjyrov ékqmevaáymv avrov, “I cul- 
tivated the very garden of Alcinous"; p. 225 in Pignani (1983). Note that the reference to 
Alcinous appears in the very beginning of the text, and not, as in H&H, after the descrip- 
tion that would have already reminded the reader of Homer. On this ethopoeia, see further 
below, pp. 212-213 and n. 233. On the function of the Homeric allusions, see further be- 
low, pp. 263-264. 

222 Cf. Genette (1997) 367-375 on “transvaluation”. 

223 One may note here that imperial power in the 12th century was described as a garden 
by John Syropoulos; Kazhdan (1983) 20. 

224 Cf. Beaton (19962) 65—68 on art and nature, and Cupane (2000) 3 on the representa- 
tion of Eros as in a “Philostratic gallery". 

225 Quoted in Greek above, p. 86. 

226 J], 8.19: ceipiy хросєіто Ё odpavdbev mebuovbe. 

227 Cf. Plato, Theaet. 153c; Euripides Or. 982; Alexiou (1977) 37 and n. 33. Cf. also 
the entry іп the Suda, X 564: xpvajv cepiv: ойт vr ‘Ourpov Tov Hrov Neyópevov 
ev OcaityTw TAárov prot. The allegorical tradition of the aurea catena held a central 
position in Byzantine Homeric studies. Psellos wrote a treatise on it from a Neoplatonist 
perspective, [epi rìs xpvafjs aAvoews THs тар’ 'Ортро, “On the golden chain in Ho- 
mer”; no. 46 in Duffy (1992) 164-168. On the treatise and its place in the Byzantine 
tradition, see Lévêque (1959) 10 and 52, with a French translation of the treatise in pp. 78- 
81. Eustathios of Thessalonike, Comm. ad Hom. Il. on Il. 8.19, departs from ancient 
interpretations of the myth, and his comments are, according to Lévéque, marked by Stoi- 
cism; ibid, 10—11 and 11, n. 2. See also, in the same century, the interpretation of Tzetzes 
in his Allegory on the Iliad on Il. 8; pp. 124-134 in Boissonade (1967). On Tzetzes’ alle- 
gories, see Hunger (1954) and above, p. 31, n. 123. 
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We need to return to the novel of Longus and its two gardens. Philetas’ 
garden (D&C 2.3-7) is the playground of Eros; Dionysophanes’ garden 
(D&C 4.2) has in its centre a temple with walls decorated by paintings dedi- 
cated to Dionysos.??8 In H&H, the two gardens of Longus, and also the two 
gardens of L&K, are fused; that is, the garden of Sosthenes, as we have al- 
ready seen, contains both the erotic and the artistic aspects. In support of 
the claim that Makrembolites used Longus as a second hypotext, we may 
note that by the end of book 3 of Daphnis & Chloe—right before the de- 
scription of Dionysophanes' garden in the beginning of book 4—there is an 
allusion to the Judgement of Paris. After a description of the abundance of 
fruit and apples, and of one apple still left on a branch,2? Daphnis plucks 
this last apple for Chloe, and delivers a little speech that closes in the fol- 
lowing manner: 


Тодто `Афродітт káAAovs €AaBev aOdrov: robro ёуй aoi didwue vixnTHpLov. 
‘Opoious &yere robs uáprvpas: éxeivos nv Tony, аїтд\о$ €yo. (D&C 3.34.2- 
3) 

Aphrodite took this as a prize for her beauty; and I am giving it to you as a prize 
for your victory. You have the same kind of witness of your beauty as she had: he 
was a shepherd, while I’m a goatherd. 


Makrembolites employs the same mythological motif in his description of 
one of the garden’s paintings: that of the young and beautiful Eros (H&H 
2.7.4). In Hysminias description, Eros is so beautiful that one has to imagine 
Thetis’ wedding and the contest in order to understand the full impact of his 
beauty.2?? The judgement of Paris is never mentioned in L&K, but it is used 
by Eugenianos, who was greatly influenced by Longus.??! 

The motif was popular in both ancient and Byzantine tradition.?3 In the 
twelfth century it appears, for example, in one of Basilakes’ ethopoeiae, 
“What a gardener would say on the care of a garden, after having trans- 
planted a cypress in the hope of fruit and not having achieved his end.”233 


228 Paintings on walls of temples or other buildings are a common motif of ekphraseis 
in the Second Sophistic, employed by Lucian, Philostratus and also Tatius: Europa and 
the bull (L&K 1.1); Andromeda and Prometheus (L&K 3.7-8). 

229 The passage is based on Sappho fr. 105 LP, where the apple seems to be a simile for 
the beloved. In Longus, an analogy is made between the apple and Chloe. 

230 Quoted above, pp. 103-104. 

231 Eugenianos’ D&C 2.284-287. On the Judgement of Paris in Byzantine literature, 
see Littlewood (1974) 41-46; Jeffreys (1978). 

232 Littlewood (1974) 41-46. 

233 Basilakes, progymn. 26 (Tivas äv єїтт| Aóyovs ктүтшрб$, ктоо ETLLEAOVMEVOS 
KAL ueraovrevcápevos Kal котариттоу em є\тід: картфь Kal THY EATrIdwY aTTOXT- 
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The gardener grows apples that are perfect and beautiful; his apple, he says, 
could be the one given by Paris to Aphrodite.234 His skill lies in being able to 
control the time at which the fruit ripens; the cypress, however, never bears 
fruit, no matter how much care he devotes to it. In the Judgement of Paris, 
the symbolism of the apple is erotic. The fruit is from antiquity onward as- 
sociated with flirtation and marriage.2?? The fruit bears, however, also other 
connotations in the Byzantine period: those to the orb as a symbol of the 
earth and thus the universe, i.e. the orb of potentates (the Reichsapfel).?36 
John Geometres wrote three encomia on the apple, of which the third de- 
scribes the apple as a symbol of dominion over the world.??? Since Eros in 
H&H is represented as a king/emperor, it is possible that the meaning of the 
apple is a double one. In relation to the explicit identification of the orb of 
Phronesis as “encompassing the universe",238 the apple that Hysminias 
would give to Eros may not be just the apple of the myth, but also the ap- 
ple of power. 


THE STORM 


We have already noted that an important difference between L&K and H&H 
is the treatment of the heroines: while Leukippe is constantly threatened, 
Hysmine never is. While Leukippe apparently dies three times—twice in a 
violent manner—Hysmine is once sacrificed to Poseidon. Although the sac- 
rifice of Hysmine has no evident parallel in L&K, there are “Tatian” echoes 
in the episode, of which the most evident is the sea journey itself. 

The episode opens, in both novels, with fair wind and pleasant sailing, 
after the obligatory prayers to Роѕеійоп.239 In H&H, the ship is described as 
a couch for lovers, and the protagonists kiss and embrace. 


cas) pp. 225-228 in Pignani (1983). For an analysis of this ethopoeia and its "repression 
of desire", see Barber (1992) 10—14. 

234 Basilakes, progymn. 26.17-20. 

235 On the erotic symbolism of apples in antiquity and Byzantium, see Littlewood 
(1974) 34-52. 

236 On the Reichsapfel in Byzantine literature, see Littlewood (1974) 48, 55-57. Cf. the 
apple in the Kassia legend, given to Theodora as a symbol of dominion for the future em- 
press, and also the orb in the ekphrasis of Sophrosyne, H&H 2.2.5 and 2.6.3. Cf. also the 
orbs of the angels in church paintings; Nilsson (1998) 55 and fig. 2 and 3. 

237 Пері тоў pýàov, "Ert ёукшошо» Tod uýàov, and Kai rpírov eis TO ufjÀov ёукф- 
шор, “On the apple", “Another encomium on the apple", and “A third encomium on the 
apple"; pp. 14—30 (text), 61-102 (commentary) in Littlewood (1972). 

238 H&H 2.6.3: то тєрї тї Aauàv. oparpiðiov, ws суух: TO Tay, “while that of the 
left indicated that the sphere encompassed the universe". 

?39 H&H 7.7; cf. L&K 2.322. 
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"Eyó V elyov kAMvqv rij vabv kai oTpwpviw Tis rapfévov rà yóvara kai bAos 
avaxiOels ойто Nd€ws UmvwrTov ws obbémore, vij TOV "Epwra: ў ё uot Tap- 
Gévos катєт:єса TÒ стдра kai rois дфбаћџоїѕ Kal rois xeiAcow блуофтут\ 
karepire pe, каї 7и 7j vads map’ тїнї каї пастӣ Kai к\т kai oTpwurh kai 
дорат:ор. 3 OUTws “Epws eis {улут eumecwy каї GAnv karabouAocas avTiv 
TOV pev GAAwy TavTwy Treiber karajpovetv, SAnv be mpós éavróv џредариб- 
Сета. (H&H 7.7.2-3) 

I had the ship for a couch and the girl’s knees as a mattress, and reclining thus I 
slept sweetly as never before, by Eros. The maiden set her mouth on my eyes and 
my lips and kissed me silently; and the ship was for us a bridal chamber and couch 
and mattress and living-quarters. 3 Thus Eros, having forcefully entered the soul 


and having completely enslaved it, induces it to despise everything else and to 
completely attach itself to him. 


The end of the passage is a gnome on the state of a soul in love, illustrating 
the feelings and actions of both characters. The sentence may be seen as a 
conclusion to the first part of the story: the falling-in-love period is over, 
and the couple are now free to love each other and thus to become one, as 
they already are by means of their names. 

The wording here is similar to that in L&K 5.16.3, where Kleitophon’s 
and Melite’s journey to Ephesos is described. 

mas 0€ тбто$ rois Epo Ó&Aapos: ovdev yàp а Ватоу TH Өєф. е баласст bx 

Mi] kai oikeiórepóv сти “Ерот: kai “Adpodiciois pvornpiois; Өоуаттр 

`Афродітт Oaracons. 4 yapiowyeba TH yaunrlw Oe, тциђсоџєу алтў$ удро 

Tiv pntépa. (L&K 5.16.34) 


For lovers every location is a bedroom. No place is inaccessible to the god. The 
sea in fact is quite appropriate for Eros and his mother’s mysteries—Aphrodite is a 
daughter of the sea. 4 Let us gratify the goddess of unions and please the sea her 
mother by our marriage. 


Melite tries to seduce Kleitophon, and the implications are clearly sexual. 
Makrembolites’ verbal echo of Tatius may thus imply erotic tones, but it 
should be remembered that nothing happened aboard the ship: Kleitophon 
refused, and Melite had to wait until they arrived at Ephesos. In the same 
manner, nothing happens between Hysmine and Hysminias. 

In H&H 7.10.5, Aphrodite's bridal bower recurs, now in a negative con- 
text: дуто vads avr» vekpomojmós eis " Або ueráyovaa, OvTws TAC- 
tas `Афродіттѕ kai Пєрсєфоџтѕ vuuoov, óvros uvOevouévg Xewrjv, 
“truly this ship is the funerary vessel that conveys us to Hades, truly it is 
Aphrodite's bridal bower and Persephone's marriage chamber, truly it is the 
Siren of the myth." In this passage, Aphrodite's bower represents the para- 
doxical “bride of Hades" motif (for example Sophocles’ Antigone), and no 
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longer erotic ітарегу.240 The passage should also be compared to Hysmi- 
nias’ dream in H&H 6.18, which foreshadows the storm and its dreadful 
consequences.?4! 

The storm strikes already on the first day (H&H 7.8); in L&K they sail 
on for three days before the shipwreck (L&K 2.32-3.1).2?? The different cir- 
cumstances make the contrast more striking in H&H: the sudden storm di- 
verges sharply from the couple's sweet cuddling in H&H 7.7. This is a re- 
sult of the compressed intrigue in Makrembolites: there is no suspense in 
the episode as in L&K, where the long dialogues aboard the ship delay the 
tragedy.243 When the storm sets in, Hysmine and Hysminias immediately 
expect to die, and they tragically lament their fate. Hysmine accuses the 
omen of Zeus for having deceived them (H&H 7.9); Hysminias accuses the 
dreams for having done the same. Hysmine then blames her mother for tak- 
ing revenge with the storm (7.11).2“ 

In L&K the shipwreck is depicted in detail (L&K 3.1—5). It is not until 
3.5.4 that Kleitophon laments and prays to Poseidon to save them. 


el бё T]uàs ümokreivat éAeis, рӯ д:асттот Nuav THY тє\єоттр. €v Nas кдра 
kahuwparw. el $ё xai Onpiwy huâs Bopàv mémpwrar yevéobat, eis nuads іҳӨоѕ 
avarwoatw, ша yaoTnp YwpnoaTw, iva kai év ixOvor кошӣ Tapapev. (LAK 
3.5.4) 


If it be your will to destroy us now, spare us at least from isolation in death: let a 
single wave overwhelm us together. If we are doomed to feed the fish, let a single 
monster engorge us together, a single stomach accommodate us as one, so that 
even among the fish we may share a sepulchre. 


There is a comic touch achieved by the image of the engorging fish, which 
has no real parallel in H&H, but the theme of the lament—the wish to die 
together—is similar to that of Hysmine.?45 


av coi Gavodpa, TOOTS ро: тарарод:ор" офто por Kal TO CHV побптор Kal TO 

^. s $5 e" ` a t ^ ` H ^ , 
Oaveiv odk àvépaarov. 5 Otrw нё} ovv Hels Kat тро TOD Üavárov avvameOvij- 
cKop.ev Kal Tas Wuxas mpos " А:доо uere(3ugáCopev kai mapbevous ipvrôpev 


240 Cf. Genette (1997) 367-375 on “transvaluation”. 

241 See above, pp. 66-68. 

242 H&H 7.8-18 was analysed by Cupane and compared to the French Fablel dou Dieu 
d’Amors which, according to Cupane, follows the same narrative scheme as Makrembo- 
lites’ novel; Cupane (1974) 274-281. 

243 L&K 2.33-38. 

244 Cf. the evil women and tragedy imagery in H&H 5.3.4; see below, pp. 224-227, 
283-284. 

245 Cf, Beaton (19962) 59-61 on love and death. 
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avras, éAevÜépas 6 aperis kai ðoúdas ё Epwros каї doxeia peota r&v è 
&pwros. (H&H 7.11.4-5) 


I shall die with you, that is my comfort; just as I found living desirable, so death is 
not unpleasing. 5 Thus we share death before death and we convey our souls to 
Hades, we breathe out our virgin souls, free through their virtue but enslaved by 
love, vessels full of passion. 


When the two passages are put next to each other like this, the parodic tone 
in L&K contrasts with the serious emphasis on chastity in H&H. But as we 
will see, the episode in H&H is not without humour and parody.?46 In 
Tatius, the prayer of Kleitophon calms the sea, and the couple are saved; in 
H&H it takes more to allay Poseidon's wrath. The narrator reports no de- 
tails of the ship during the storm, but instead the captain intervenes. 


'O д ye KuBepynrns pnoiv ‘avdpes cupTAWTHpEs, avdpes avykAvOwviCopevot 
kai тууалтобутткорте$, TO mveðpa Өрас? kai TÒ кдра rvkvóv kai uéxpt vepôv 
avuwovpevov: TÒ iotiov ф&рртктал, TO скафоѕ ü0árov peoróv, ёрої 0 ovKETL 
abévos àvréxew TOs тотоўтоь Öykov 0aAácoTs kal Biaiórqra KAvdwvos Kal 
mvevpatwy àvrimvoiav. 2 " Adis pot THY vavuaxnuárov: 0Aos каб uv To- 
ceiby. Ti pn ката Tov vyitnv vópov (xai kAfjpos ó vópos) xoàs ікєттріооѕ 
omevdopeba kai TO Opa KAnpovpeba;’ (H&H 7.12.1-2) 


The helmsman said, ‘Fellow crewmen, men who share in the tempest and immi- 
nent death, the gale is fierce, the waves are incessant and reaching up to the clouds. 
The sail is in shreds, the hull is full of sea water, no longer do I have the strength 
to withstand such a weight of water, such a violent gale and such contrary winds. 2 
I have had enough of sea-fights. Poseidon is utterly opposed to us. Why do we not 
follow nautical custom (which is to draw lots) and pour out supplicatory libations 
and draw lots for a sacrificial victim?’ 


The lot falls on Hysmine, and the captain becomes an improvised priest: 
kai kawóv тёр Kal iepevs kai Bwpòs adrooyedior 7] ӨаХатта. т®р kal TÒ кдра 
Bwpòs kai iepeùs 6 kaAós коВєруттт, ó Tov vyitnY vópov тор, Өдра 8 
(aAAG ил] por, карба, раућѕ) "Стил mapOévos. (H&H 7.12.3-4) 

So here was a fresh fire and an impromptu priest and altar; the sea was the fire, the 


waves the altar, and the priest the good helmsman who respected nautical custom, 
the victim (be not shattered, my heart) the maiden Hysmine. 


Kratisthenes tries to save Hysmine, but is almost thrown into the sea him- 
self (H&H 7.13.1). Hysminias then attempts to hold on to her, and the cap- 
tain speaks again: 


246 Parody is here used in its traditional sense; cf. Genette (1997) esp. 26 and 28, who 
argues that hypertextuality always implies parody, but "serious parody". 
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'O 2 ye коВєрутттѕ v adAoTpiats ф‹А\отофф@>» ovupopaîs atrepolBace ‘kai 
Хростіѕ йтєтт@ёто xeupàv 'Ayapuéuvovos BactAéws adda ivis ' AgtÓAA vos 
ЄнаАатетето, kai Aoui00 arparós amndAaaceTo: тойуу kai TadTHY jes TO 
прєтєро 0cà xatabdowuev Kat OAqv rois курас: катадусорєу kai Woyas 
пиєтєраѕ ато kAvDovos aowpev.' (H&H 7.13.2) 


The helmsman, making sage comments on others’ misfortunes, pronounced, ‘As 
Chryseis was torn from the hands of king Agamemnon, but the wrath of Apollo 
was assuaged and the expedition was released from plague, so now let us sacrifice 
this girl to our god and sink her completely beneath the waves and let us save our 
souls from the storm.’ 


Hysminias still holds on to the girl, and the captain speaks once more: 


QAN’ б парта coos KußepvýTtns Kal TaAW катєфї\отбфєе, Kal TAAL karep- 
pnrópeve 'ITooeibàv' Aéyov “тти корти Cytet: emt татту б kAfpos avrn 
Өдра kai AUTpov тфу hueTépwav vyvxàv: атоттаетӨтто r&v rovrov уєрфь, 
diappayyTw TrÀv wArcedv, парадобтто TH BvbA xai rois kouaci.' (H&H 
7.14.3) 


The all-wise helmsman made another pronouncement and another oration, saying, 
‘Poseidon requires the girl; the lot has fallen on her; she is the offering and the 
atonement for our souls; seize her from that youth’s hands, tear her from his arms, 
let her be given to the deep and the waves.’ 


The crew then wrenches her out of Hysminias’ arms, undresses her and de- 
livers her naked to the captain. 


6 ё rà тарта софдѕ kai ко[Вєрутттѕ kai iepeùs kat OUTHS Kavos THY KOpHY 
ЛВ kai бА\оу$ Tovs dPbadpods rois курас éuBarwv Kal 2 *тоўтб сто! 
Өдра, беттота. Посєфу, kai AUTpov’ eimov (аХА& ил] pot TO THY dddvTwL 
€pkos expuyns, Чуу) Tis vews TH Kopny eLeapevddunce Kal Ато афӯкє rois 
k)pacw: (H&H 7.15.2) 


He, the all-wise, helmsman and priest and unaccustomed sacrifier, took the girl 
and, turning all eyes to the waves, 2 said, ‘This, lord Poseidon, is your offering 
and atonement’ (may you not, o soul, escape the barrier of my teeth!). He hurled 
the girl from the ship and let her go completely into the waves. 


There is a Homeric tone in the episode. Hysminias refers to himself, per- 
haps ironically, as тоАутАа$ (“much-enduring”), the traditional epithet of 
Odysseus.?^? The captain refers to the myth of Chryseis and Agamemnon 
as a parallel situation.248 Hysminias uses a Homeric image with his “may 
you not, o soul, escape the barrier of my teeth!"?4? Other ancient material 


247 H&H 7.12.4. The epithet is used ironically also in Sophocles, Aias 956. 

248 H&H 7.13.2; Il. 1. Cf. Beaton (1996?) 61. 

249 H&H 7.15.2; Il. 9.409. Cf. also Л. 4.350 and Od. 1.64 (similar formula). See also 
above, pp. 153 and 187. 
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has also been inserted: quotations from and allusions to Hesiod, Euripides, 
Herodotus, and some proverbial material. These intertextual devices bring a 
dramatic and tragic appeal to the text.25° The method used here is significant: 
when the Byzantines wanted to express the total catastrophe of a situation 
and thus emphasise drama, they used a proverbial phrase: "IAvas какфь, 
“Шаа of woes”.?5! The expression is here, through the insertion of Homeric 
and tragic material, woven into the intertextual web.?52 

The Homeric speeches of the “captain priest” cause a comic and ironic 
effect, which is enhanced by Hysminias’ repeated qualifications of this man 
“who respects nautical custom” as “good”, “wise”, and “learned”.253 We 
may compare the construction of the captain’s portrayal to that of the 
priest of Apollo in L&K. The priest expresses himself in a comic tone, and 
he is described as “ап emulator of Aristophanic сотейу”.25 In H&H, a 
similar effect is achieved by means of irony.255 

The contrast to the bloody and spectacular sacrifice of Leukippe (L&K 
3.15) is striking. There is no cutting, no real violence; the nautical “anarchy” 
drags Hysmine from Hysminias’ arms, that is all. There is, on the other 
hand, a certain similarity to Leukippe’s second death, when she is beheaded 
and thrown into the sea (L&K 5.7), but again, there is no cutting or violence 
in H&H. Burlesque material of that kind has been left out,?56 and it is clear 
that Hysmine’s virginity never is at stake. Even though Hysmine is never 


250 The same structure and function can be seen in other passages, e.g. in the Panthia 
sequence that will be discussed below, pp. 224—227, 283-286. 

251 See the Suda, I 314: ém Trav peydAwy какфь; see also Corpus Paroemiographo- 
rum Graecorum, vol. 1, p. 96 (Zenobius IV.43). Photios uses the expression in letter 13; 
p. 65 in Laourdas & Westerink (1983). In an ancient text, see Plutarch, Coniugalia 
praecepta 141а. 

252 Cf. Genette (1997) 79 on “Homerisms”; see also below, pp. 264—265. 

253 H&H 7.12.4, 7.14.1, 7.14.3, 7.15.1. On the Homeric and comic tone, see Alexiou 
(1977) 32 and n. 17; Beaton (19962) 61. Cf. also Alexiou, ibid. 37—38 on the use of clas- 
sical allusion and stylistic exaggeration as a part of linguistic expression and also with a 
deliberately parodic effect. 

254 L&K 8.9.1: рамота бё THY `Арстофарооѕ eCnAwKws Kwpwdiav. 

255 The sacrifice episode, along with the speeches of the priest of Apollo in H&H 
10.14—15 (discussed above, pp. 163-164) should be compared to the lengthy legal pro- 
ceedings in L&K 7.7-9; 7.11-12; 8.8-11. There are no comparable courtroom scenes in 
H&H, but the behaviour and the speeches of the captain and, in particular, the priest of 
Apollo may be seen as condensed versions of the forensic orations in L&K. 

256 Cf. Genette (1997) 229-235 on “excision”; cf. above, р. 199, n. 161 and p. 200, n. 
170. 
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threatened by external rapists, we should, however, note the erotic tones of 
her mysterious salvation, and also the “erotic” night aboard the ship.257 

The sacrifice of Hysmine calms the sea (H&H 7.16), as did Kleitophon’s 
prayer (L&K 3.5.4); the episodes thus end in similar ways. But Makrem- 
bolites’ episode on Hysmine’s sacrifice is a combination of the traditional 
storm and shipwreck scenes and of the apparent death of the heroine, and 
some material has been drawn from other parts of L&K. The passage, how- 
ever different, is thus also a variant of the Scheintod motif. This is implied 
by Hysmine herself in her letter to Hysminias: d:a сє Oavatov yevoapevn 
mKpov, “because of you I tasted bitter death" (H&H 9.9.3).258 The phrase 
is echoed by Hysminias himself a little later.259 The apparent death motif is 
not necessarily a proof that love conquers death (the reader cannot be sure 
of that until the end of the novel), but is more likely to signify the extreme 
“reality” in which love forces the protagonists to exist.26° Love and death 
are not necessarily opposed, but may also be linked together; this is a motif 
with a long tradition.?6! This problematic opposition and equation become 
part of the novel's thematics through the insertion of the Scheintod motif. 


THE CHASTITY TEST 


In the two novels' closing books, the heroines' chastity is tested in varying 
ways, so as to make sure to the characters as well as to the readers that it 


257 On the saving by the dolphin, see below, pp. 233-234; on the night aboard the 
Ship, see above, p. 214. 

258 Cf. L&K 5.18.4: bua тё (epetov yéyova каї кабарцд< каї тебәтка. HÒN devTEpov, 
“for your sake I have been a sacrificial victim, an expiatory offering, and twice have died." 
The Scheintod motif appears in all ancient novels, with the exception of Longus' D&C; 
also in Iamblichos’ Babyloniaka, see Photios’ Bibl. cod. 94. The victims are always the 
heroines; the heroes may be thought dead, but their corpses are never seen; Billault (1991) 
203-204. On the motif in the ancient novel and its relation to New Comedy, see Bowie 
(1996) 100—101; from a mystical point of view, Beck (1984) 147. In R&D Rhodanthe suf- 
fers apparent death in book 6, but there is no suspense. 

259 H&H 9.22.3: à mávra. xalpw пабор, Ort сё Thy uiw “Youivyy “Ерос por тайа» 
€£ " Aibov kawós averwoaro, “all this I suffer willingly, because Eros has miraculously 
rescued my Hysmine for me once more from Hades." On this passage, see Beaton (19962) 
61. 

260 Billault (1991) 204. 

261 Love and death are linked together in epigrams in the Anthology, e.g. 5.236, but cf. 
5.85 on love belonging to life as opposed to death and also 5.241 on parting as dying; see 
also Agapitos & Smith (1992) 38. Cf. Eugenianos’ D&C 2.169—185, 2.245-246, 6.589, 
6.592; Beaton (19962) 60 and n. 45. 
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has remained intact.?6? There is a difference already at the outset: Leukippe 
has indeed gone through a number of threats to her virginity, but Hysmine 
has never been harassed by any man.?6 Furthermore, she has already been 
tested once, when the pirates arrived with her at Artykomis: 


, + a ^ ^ ' ^ ` ^ , , 
Amofüvres ovv Tis Tpinpous oi пєратаі каї rois поћітацѕ omELodpevoL 
èfáyovo: Tov $óprov Tod скафооѕ, Kaye avvefáyovot kai тєрї тша ueráyov- 
ci pe myn Kat дафупѕ ue areQavocavres ётірріттоусі rois 0дасі. (H&H 
11.16.1) 


So the pirates disembarked from the trireme and entered into an agreement with the 
citizens; they unloaded the cargo from the vessel and took me out too; they brought 
me to a spring into which they threw me, after putting a garland of laurel on me. 


Even though Hysmine does not seem to have been aware at the time of this 
being a chastity test, Hysminias and the reader must have recognised it as 
such. The need of the test thus differs in the two novels, and the repeated 
test of Hysmine should be seen as underlining the emphasis on virginity and 
Sophrosyne in H&H.2% 

Leukippe, after all the complicated trials by the end of Tatius’ novel, has 
agreed to undergo “the ordeal of the syrinx”. The myth of Pan and Syrinx 
has been told by the priest of Apollo, who has explained that Pan placed the 
pan-pipes in a grotto now used to test virgins: if the girl who enters the cave 
is indeed a virgin, you hear a delicate melody and the door springs open; if 
she is not, you hear a scream and the girl disappears (L&K 8.6).265 Needless 
to say, Leukippe passes the test (8.13—14). The widow Melite also goes 
through an ordeal to show that she has been faithful to her husband Thers- 
ander while he was away. The very wording “while he was away” saves her, 
since she in fact slept with Kleitophon after Thersander's return, and she 
passes “the ordeal of the Styx”. 

While Leukippe's ordeal has little in common with Hysmine's, we may 
instead compare Hysmine's test to that of Melite. "The ordeal of the Styx" 
has the following history: a young girl, a huntress by the name Rhodopis, 
swore to Artemis always to stay a virgin, but she was overheard by Aphro- 


262 Cf. Aith. 10.8, where both hero and heroine have to pass the test, and the ordeal by 
fire in R&D 1.372-404, repeated in book 8. Chastity ordeals occur only in the novels of 
Heliodoros and Tatius; Billault (1991) 215-217. On the motif in the ancient novel, see 
Rattenbury (1926) with ancient predecessors іп pp. 64—66. 

263 Cf. Eugenianos’ D&C, where both hero and heroine are subjected to unwelcome at- 
tention in books 3-4. 

264 Cf. above, pp. 131-132. On virginity in H&H, see Garland (1990) 74—75. 

265 Cf. the story of Pan and Syrinx in Longus' D&C 2.34 (not as a test of virginity). 
Pan is not mentioned in H&H. 
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dite, who decided to take revenge. A young hunter called Euthynikos was 
likewise uninterested in erotic mysteries. Aphrodite sent her son Eros on a 
chase for Rhodopis and Euthynikos and they were hit by his arrows. They 
took refuge in a cave where they broke their chastity vows. When Artemis 
found out, hearing Aphrodite laughing, she turned the girl into a spring. 
When the spring is now used to refute alleged liars, an oath is written on a 
tablet and hung around the person’s neck: if he or she is a liar, water rises 
and carries off the tablet (L&K 8.12).266 

Hysmine's virginity is to be tested by "the spring and bow of Artemis" 
in Artykomis. The place and procedure have already been described by 
Hysminias in book 8, when it was used for his female fellow prisoners 
(H&H 8.7).267 The spring is considered by the locals to have qualities simi- 
lar to those of the Rhine or, possibly, to contain the waters of the Rhine.268 
In any case, it holds the power to refute pretended virginity. The spring is 
situated in the middle of the sanctuary of Artemis, by the feet of a golden 
statue of the goddess holding a bow. The virgin is thrown into the well with 
a wreath of laurel on her head: if she is innocent the water stays clear; if “the 
breath of Aphrodite has put out her virginal torch and Eros secretly has 
stolen her virginity” the statue stretches her bow and aims at the alleged 
maiden’s head. As the frightened girl tries to hide below the surface, the 
wreath is carried away by the water. To Hysminias’ relief, also Hysmine 
passes the test (H&H 11.17). As mentioned above, he should know that 
Hysmine already passed the test, but his worry is probably part of the 
topos and may be compared to Kleitophon’s reaction: бт. èv zrapÓévos et, 
Аєукїтттї, пєпістєока, dda Tov Пара, © piàrárn, hoBodpat, “I have 
utter faith in your virginity, Leukippe, but Pan, my dear, throws me into 
panic” (L&K 8.13.2), and after she has passed, ¿yù дє Отту éyeyóvew оюк 
av «ітоци Adyw, “there is no way I could put in words my feelings at that 
moment" (8.14.2). 

There are three parallels between the two stories: the use of famous 
rivers, Styx and Rhine respectively; the effect of the rising, agitated water; 
the presence of the virgin goddess Artemis (juxtaposed and opposed to 
Aphrodite). Instead of adapting Leukippe's ordeal for Hysmine, Makrem- 
bolites has apparently drawn material from that of Melite. One may wonder 
if this was a conscious choice of the author. The contrasts are indeed so 


266 According to Chew (2000) 64, this chastity test is a sign of Tatius' parody of ideal 
novel morality. 

267 Cf. Aith. 10.7-8, where the protagonists are tested along with the other prisoners. 

268 H&H 8.7.1: ттуу tis `Артёшдоѕ, Tv 'Aprokeyus pépet 'Pivov morauóv KeA- 
Tixov; on this passage, see above, р. 140 and n. 344. Cf. also L&K 1.18.1-2 on Arethusa. 
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extreme—the lusty married woman as opposed to the chaste virgin—that 
one may suspect an ironic subversion in which the contrast is the main 
point.?6? Another possibility is that the ordeal which included a river had a 
specific appeal to the Byzantine novelist, since it invited a new design of 
the traditional motif by the insertion of the river Rhine.27° 


Let us now proceed to some of the motifs that are expressed in passages 
that have a literary and linguistic counterpart in L&K. First we will compare 
the bad omen of the eagle, the couple being caught in flagrante, and the 
flirting at dinners in the two novels. Then we will study three erotic motifs 
or myths that were introduced by Tatius and adapted by Makrembolites: 
Apollo and Daphne, the dolphin as Eros’ companion, and the myth of the 
palm. 


THE EAGLE 


In book 2 of L&K a bad omen occurs, causing a delay of the planned mar- 
riage between Kleitophon and Kalligone: when Kleitophon's father has 
placed his sacrifice for the young couple's marriage on the altar, an eagle 
comes flying and snatches it away. 


тє Ovodpevos ó потӯр érvxe kai rà Өйшата émékecro rois Bwpoîs, áerós 
dvwOev каталттй$ apmace TÒ iepetov: coBotvTwy be тАёо ocv ўи" ó yàp 
бр\$ dxero феру тӯи &ypav. ёдбӧкє: roivvv ойк ayabdv eivav kai ёт ётёсҳор 
éxetvqv THY иќрау roUs yápovs. kaAecágevos 0€ pávrets Ó патђр kai rep- 
arockómOvs Tov olwvòv binyetrat. 3 oi de ёфасау дей kaAMepfjcat Zeviw Aut 
VUKTOS џєсоустѕ єтї ӨйХатта» HKovTas 6 yàp Opvis ETvXEV imTapevos Exel 
[...] €yw 8€ тадта ws éyévero Tov àeróv vmepemvovv Kal diKaiws &Aeyov ümáv- 
Twv dpvidwy eivai Bactdéa. оўк eis paxpav Bc дтеВт тоў réparos TO ёруор. 
(L&K 2.12.2-3) 


This is what happened: when my father had sacrificed the animal, and the meat lay 
on the altar, an eagle swooped down and snatched it up. It was no good trying to 
shoo it away, the bird was gone with his catch. They decided this was a bad sign, 
so they put off the wedding for that day, while my father called in priests and in- 
terpreters and told them about the ominous incident. They said that since the bird 
had flown towards the sea, he must go to the seashore at midnight and there offer 
sacrifice to Zeus as God of Hospitality [Zeus Xenios]. When this happened I 
praised the eagle extravagantly—truly the king of all birds. The fulfilment of this 
marvellous sign was not far off. 


269 In that case, it may be compared to the reversed situation described below in 2.2.7, 
where we discuss how the characters in H&H have exchanged features and functions in 
comparison to the characters in L&K. 

270 On the refuting characteristics of the Rhine, see Plepelits (1989) 189—190, n. 103. 
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The event foreshadows the kidnapping of Kalligone, but also the elopement 
of the couple.27! The same thing happens in Makrembolites’ novel, but 
there it takes place at the sacrifice for Hysmine’s wedding with a suitable 
young man that her parents have chosen. Hysminias happens to witness the 
event, since he has sneaked out of the house to go to the temple of Zeus 
Xenios, where his own and Hysmine’s parents are gathered for the noctur- 
nal ceremony. After a prayer to the god they put the sacrifice on the fire, 
and then uéyas 8 deros ёк vepôv àvakAáy£as kal perà poiov katay- 
voels Tjpmraaé re TO Opa kai то?ѕ тєрї тоу Bwpuòv cvveTapager, “a huge 
eagle came shrieking from the clouds and swooped down with swishing 
wings and seized the sacrifice and scattered those by the altar” (H&H 
6.10.2). 

Whereas Kleitophon’s father sends for an interpreter of the event, the 
characters in H&H immediately react to the omen, particularly Hysmine’s 
mother Panthia, who falls to the ground loudly lamenting her daughter’s 
fate: to die (H&H 6.10.3-6). This is of course a misinterpretation; the event 
foreshadows, as in the model, the coming elopement of the couple, already 
planned. Panthia’s reaction causes people at the temple to discuss the 
meaning of the omen (6.11.3). At home, a discussion takes place as to what 
the omen means (6.13—6.15). In the Byzantine version, there is no obvious 
interpretation; the omen needs to be analysed and discussed, whereas in the 
ancient novel there is one straight answer. This divergence from the model 
may be considered in relation to the twelfth-century interest in Aristotelian 
interpretations of dreams and oracles; it seems that the Hellenistic manuals 
on interpretation no longer were a way to understand a sign.?7? 

A brief look at the vocabulary shows that Makrembolites has not reused 
any linguistic material: only three words match, and none of them is striking: 
&erós (eagle); артабо (to seize); Bwpós (altar). It is clear that Makrembo- 
lites uses different levels of augmentation. On a linguistic level, there is thus 
little imitation of the hypotext here; the only words that are reused are those 
required by the context.273 Instead, amplification is employed on other 
levels. As we can see, in Makrembolites' version the sacrifice does indeed 
take place at night by the altar of Zeus Xenios, just as the interpreters in 
L&K recommended. In fact, all the three sacrifices in H&H take place at 
night (H&H 5.15; 6.10; 7.1), all of them at the temple of Zeus Xenios. 
Makrembolites has brought one detail from L&K and extended its use in his 


271 Bartsch (1989) 86-87. 
272 Cf. above, p. 110. 
273 Cf. Genette (1997) 78—79 on imitation of words. 
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own novel. In the following example, we will see how amplification is used 
in the adaptation of both linguistic and thematic material. 


THE MOTHER 


Shortly after the snatching of the sacrifice, Kleitophon convinces Leukippe 
to receive him in her bedroom one night. Because of a most unfortunate 
dream, the couple end up caught in flagrante by Leukippe’s mother Pan- 
theia. 


[...] арт, é pov mpoceA0óvros erw то? Өба^Ааноу Ths marðós, ylverai ri 
тооўто» тєрї THY THs кбрт$ uyrépa: érvxev диє:роѕ айту Tapagas. 5 ёбке 
Twà ANOTHY uáxatpav EXovTa yvuvi]v yew apTacapuevov adThs тўр Óvyarépa 
kai kaTaĝépevov ÙTTiav, peony àvareueiv TH uaxaipa THY уастёра, катобєи 
ap£apevov тд Tis aidots. тараубейта. оў отд beiuaros, ws etxev драттдё Kal 
сті Tov Tis Óvyarpós Ó&Aauov rpéxet (eyyus yap т), йрт. pov катак\.Өёртоѕ. 
6 уф pev bn Tov Yópov axovoas üvovyouévov r&v Óvpàv, edOds aveTnd yaa: 
h 6€ ёті Thy KAivny mapfjv. сорєіѕ oov TO kaxóv é£áANopat kai òà TOV Oupav 
lepat Spouw, kal 6 Zárvpos vrobéxerar трЄноута koi rerapayuévov. єїта 
epevyouev дий TOD oKOTOUS Kal ёті TO Üopáriov éavràv HAGowev. (L&K 
2.23.46) 


Just as I was entering the girl’s bedroom, something was happening across the hall 
to her mother. 5 She was being disturbed by a dream, in which she saw a bandit 
with a naked sword seize her daughter, drag her away, throw her down on her back, 
and slice her in two all the way up from her stomach, making his first insertion at 
her modest spot. Pantheia was so distressed and frightened that she leaped up just 
as she was and ran the few steps to her daughter's bedroom, just as I was lying 
down. 6 I heard the noise of the door opening; I sprang to my feet. She was already 
near the bed. Realizing that the situation was desperate, I jumped aside and hurled 
myself through the door, running. I collided with Satyros, who held me still trem- 
bling and shaken. We ran through the dark until we reached our room. 


The following passage describes the reaction of the mother. She is of course 
greatly disturbed, she hits the chambermaid Kleio and then bursts into a 
flow of accusations and anger: 


‘AmwaAecas pov,’ Aéyovca, “Лєокіттт, Tas €Amidas. 2 oio, Zoocrpare с? 
pev èv BuCavtiw ToAeueis Yep GAAOTPiwy yapwv, év Topo òè karane- 
Tohkéunoa kai THs Üvyarpós со? Tis TOUS yápovs TeTVANKEV. оўдо OeuAaía, 
TOLOVTOUS TOL yápovs OWeobat où MpoceddKovy. 3 дфєЛор čpewas ev Bv(av- 
Tí Sedov Emrabes TOAELOV vópw THY Bpi: dpeddv сє Kav Opà£ vixjoas 
UBpicev: ойк eixev ў cvuopà bia Thy àváykqv биє:доѕ. viv dé, Kaxddaipor, 
ddo€eis èv ots ёоистоҳєїѕ. 4 émAáva бе pe Kal Ta ràv evuTTViwy $avrácyara, 
tov де adnOéotepov dverpov о?к eOcacaunv. уди üÓAworepov üveryxüns тӯи 
yaotépa: aŭrn dvotuxeoTépa тїз uaxaipas roux од eibov Tov #Врісаџта сє, 
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ovde ойда pou Tis сошфорӣѕ тӯр тохту. оїшо: тёр как@ь° uù Kal SodAos qv; 
(L&K 2.24.14) 


*You've ruined all I ever hoped for, Leukippe. 2 О Sostratos! While you're fight- 
ing for other men's marriages in Byzantium, you have been defeated in Tyre, and 
someone has despoiled your own daughter of her marriage. You pitiful thing: I had 
hoped for something better in the way of a wedding. 3 Why did you ever leave 
Byzantium? Better you were a wartime atrocity, better raped by a victorious Thra- 
cian soldier than this. That would have been a disaster but not a disgrace, if force 
was used. Wretched girl! This way you lose your reputation along with your 
happiness. 4 My dream misled me: the truth was worse than I saw. That incision 
in your stomach is much more serious: he pricked you deeper than a sword could 
have. But I didn't see the man who did it; I don't know how the disaster hap- 
pened. Oh, dear me! What if it was a s/ave!' 


Pantheia does not believe Leukippe's assurance that her virginity is intact, 
and Kleitophon and Satyros decide that the only solution is to run away 
with Leukippe.?”4 

Makrembolites has placed the whole incident within a dream. Hysminias 
has finally fallen in love with Hysmine, and he experiences a whole series of 
erotic dreams. In the last dream he is in the garden embracing Hysmine, but 
when he tries to “do something more erotic" the embrace turns into a strug- 
gle, since the girl is not completely willing. The mother now appears and the 
following happens: 


‘Ev égois тоюто 7j THs kópus pýTNp epioTarat, kai TOD тА\оканоу Aafouévg 
Tijv кбрту ws Єк elas éjéAkerat Aádvpov, Xoibopotca. TH yAwoon kai TANT- 
Tovca Tfj yepi уо ё @спєр KaTaKepavvwheis Gros Тит EuBpovTyTos. 4 
"ААА 6 партер dveipwy aypiwratos dvetpos оўтє u` афђкєу avatoOnreiv каї 
Tiv THs MavOias yAdooan eis Tuponuixny uerexáAkevuoe oaATLYyA ката- 
траушдодсау Ta Kat’ éu& kai катаћо:дородсар pot TÒ KnpUKeLov ‘BaBat Tis 
oKnvis, Ths отокрісєюѕ’ Aéyovoay ‘Zeb каї Geol 5 0 kfjpv£, 0 пардёроѕ, 6 
Tis бафит< eorepavwpevos, 6 rà “мата фершь eis AdAcKwptda, б Tap’ T]uiv 
ica kai Oe@ dtroriuws piroppovodpevos, poryós, akdAactos, facris, 
devrepos Пар eis AvAtKmpida катасућӣ pov Tov Onoavpov, avopuTTEL pov 
TO KemAtov. 6 ‘AAA’ Exw сє TOV AnoTHY, TOV ToLXwpdXoV, TOV аћттроу, 
TOV атотуАфута Ta KaAALoTA. Мттєрєѕ дса: mapÜevikovs Onoavpovs ка- 
TopuTtecbe Kal тєрї THY QvAÀakmv aypumveite THY Өпсаорфр, ідо? Tov 
eríBovAov exw TH Tis Sauns oTepavw KaTaKpUTTOMEVOY, TH сєриф ути, 
TQ 1єрф пєдіЛо kai TH ктроуџаті, б\т évbebuuévov rijv AcovTHY, óNqv vmo- 
mAarrÓuevov Thy сктиђи. 7 Оїѕ ó yAvkis avtimvetoas Tis cwppoovvns 
Cépupos ёАёуде Tov DÓNov, ümoyvuvoi TÒ криттбрєџор" Kal vüv odkéTe ктроё 
6 кро, add’ артаё, алла AnoTHs, GAA TYpavvos. 8 Aáwov TH Tupávvo 


274 This dream may be compared to Kleitophon’s dream of Kalligone in L&K 1.3.4; on 
this passage, see Bartsch (1989) 85-87; on L&K 2.23, see ibid. 87-89. 
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TÓv Хатдра, yvvaikes, ELvpavortpeba: катабшурафттшнен THY oKnvyv, тӯи 
bmókpww TexXvoupynowpey Kal oTNALTEVTWMEY TH KLTV TOV TÜpavvov, iv’ Ñ 
TodTo yuvarki кбтно$, TrapÜévois reixos, kai oTépavos ' AuAkoyjubos. 

Ti ò; Où yuvaixes «Хоу Aiyirrou rékva 

коі Afjuvov apdnu apoévwy é£okiav; 
IIoAvavrorop ò ойк ёк yvvaàv Є&єкбтт rovs дфбаћро?с;” 

4 Taór' elme kai otparov каботћисє yuvaixdy кої TravreAGs KaTeBaxyxev- 
тє kai kar’ éufjs кєфаћѕ é£earpárevaev: (H&H 5.3.3-4.1) 


While all this was going on, the girl's mother arrived and, grasping the girl by the 
hair, dragged her off like loot from war-spoils, yelling vituperations and slapping 
her. I was absolutely thunderstruck, as though I had been blasted by lightning, 4 
but that most aggressive of dreams did not let me remain senseless and turned 
Panthia's tongue into a Tyrrhenian trumpet??? which brayed out against me and 
cursed my herald’s wand. ‘Alas for your theatricals’, she said, ‘and your play-act- 
ing. Zeus and the gods! 5 The herald, the chaste youth who was crowned with lau- 
rel, who brought the Diasia to Aulikomis, who was welcomed amongst us and 
cherished like a god—he is a fornicator, a libertine, a rapist, a second Paris who has 
come to Aulikomis where he ravages my treasure, robs me of my heirloom. 6 But 
I’ve got you now, you thief, you robber, sinner and despoiler of what is most 
beautiful! All you mothers who conceal your virgin treasures and keep sleepless 
watch over your treasures, look, I have the traitor who was masked by the laurel 
crown, the august tunic, the sacred sandal and his office—he put them all on like a 
lion skin,?76 he invented the whole play. 7 But the sweet zephyr of Sophrosyne 
blew against these and convicted him of deceit and revealed what had been hidden. 
So the herald is no longer a herald but a robber, a brigand, a tyrant. 8 Women, let 
us weave a tunic of stone for the їугапі;277 let us paint his scenery for him, let us 
perfect the performance and let us publicly emblazon the tyrant with his tunic so 
that our actions will be an ornament for women, a bulwark for virgins and a crown 
for Aulikomis! Did not women destroy the children of Aegyptus and empty all 
Lemnos of males?278 Were not Polymnestor's eyes gouged out by women?’279 

4 She said this and instigated an army of women to action and succumbed en- 
tirely to a Bacchic frenzy and launched a campaign against my head. 


At this Hysminias calls out to Kratisthenes who wakes him up. 

The dream allows the narrator to dwell on the dramatic aspect of the sit- 
uation. To Hysminias Panthia is a true horror; she does not care much about 
Hysmine, just drags her away from the hero by her hair and slaps her, be- 
fore concentrating all her wrath on Hysminias. Pantheia, on the other hand, 


275 Cf. e.g. Aeschylus, Eumenides 567-568 and Sophocles, Aias 17; see below, p. 268, 
n. 41. 

276 Allusion to Heracles’ abduction of Iole. 

277 For the expression “weave a chiton of stone”, i.e. to lapidate, see //. 3.57. 

278 Euripides, Hecuba 886-887. 

279 The blinding of Polymnestor is narrated in the Hecuba 981-1046. 
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who could not attack Kleitophon, since she did not know who the perpetra- 
tor was, abused her daughter in very harsh words, but she did not hit her; it 
was Kleio that she hit and dragged by her hair. 

If we look at the wording of the two passages, the laments of Pantheia 
are expressed in terms of robbery and маг.280 Makrembolites has picked up 
the robber-theme, and amplified it so as to cover the whole speech of Pan- 
thia. The word Ат) is used only once in L&K; Makrembolites employs 
both the same word and others within the same range of meaning: Panthia 
drags the girl from Hysminias as loot from war-spoils (ws єк Лєіаѕ Лафо- 
pov), she calls him a fornicator, a rapist, a robber, a thief, and so on. There is 
thus in this passage amplification on verbal and stylistic levels, a device that 
includes the use of the almost identical names Pantheia and Panthia. There is 
also a conspicuous tragic flavour to the passage, which will be discussed in 
further detail below.?8! 


THE FLIRTING 


The flirting of the protagonists is an important motif in both Tatius and 
Makrembolites, and it is closely tied to the dinner motif.282 Two episodes in 
H&H recall passages in L&K. Firstly, the placing of the couple at dinner is 
stressed in both novels. In Tatius, it happens at the first dinner the couple 
attend together: 


каї тє. karpòs HY, avvemivouev катӣ úo Tas KAivas д:алаҳбитєѕ (ойто yàp 
éra€ev ó таттр), avTOs Kayw THY исти, ai unTépes ai ёоо тти èv àpioTepå: 
Tijv deEvav elxov ai mapbévor. 2 éyw d€ ws татти ўкооса rijv edragiav, шкроў 
mpooehO@v Tov патёра KaTepiAnoa, OTL роо Kat’ OpOadpovs üvékAwe Tijv 
mapévov. 3 ті uv oov čpayov, pà тоў Beous, Eywye ойк їўдєш" égkew yap 
Tois èv dveipors ёсдіооси. ёрєісаѕ ёё ката THs строџиђѕ TOV ayKOva Kal 
éyxAivas égavróv бАо EBAenov THY KOpHY rois просото: KAETTWY йана, THY 
av: тоўто yap pov nv то Seimvov. (LAK 1.5.1-2) 


When the dinner hour came, we took our places at table as my father arranged us, 
two on a couch—he and I on the middle couch, the two mothers on the left, the 
two maidens on the right. When I heard him announce this arrangement [є0- 


280 On the use of laments as a rhetorical device in the ancient novel, see Birchall (1996); 
note esp. pp. 2-7 on the lament's place among, and relation to, progymnasmata. 

281 See below, pp. 283-284. 

282 On the dinner motif in H&H, see Rey (1996); on the function of dinners in Pro- 
dromos, but also the sophistic novels, Makrembolites and Eugenianos, see Harder (19972). 
According to Harder, ibid 141 and n. 22, the dinners in H&H illustrate the geographical, 
social and psychological stations that the protagonists go through. In Prodromos, the 
dinners (there are five of them) structure the plot (along with sleep, night and day, ibid p. 
134, n. 5) besides having a political function. 
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ta€tav), I almost went over and kissed him for displaying her thus before my eyes. 
As to what we had for dinner, by all that’s holy, I really don’t know: I ate like a 
man in a dream. With one elbow resting on the pillow and putting myself at an 
angle for a better view, I watched her directly, though without ever seeming to 
stare. She was my entire meal. 


In Makrembolites, the corresponding episode does not take place until the 
two families have arrived in Eurykomis, Hysminias’ hometown.?83 In Auli- 
komis, Hysmine was serving the wine, and she used that as an occasion for 
flirting with Hysminias. Now he himself has fallen in love and is much more 
inclined to flirting. 


"Ек pèv otv [тоў] rfjs тєрї тди Kirov [uépovs] THs rpazé(ns TAevpás тат?р 
€uós Oeuiorevs kat wntnp ЛМаартеа kai трітоѕ éyw, GAov àmo0éuevos TO 
kqpvkeuov: ёк дє батероу Zwo0évgs татр ‘Youivys, MavOia wnrnp: 4 kai 
perà dn THY unTépa THY "тшт т Takis ékáAeaev: уй yov kab’ avrov тїр 
ráfw émjvera kai TavTys éuavróv ёракаріса, TÒ трёуна Kpivwy olwvòv 
aicuorarov, kag adris, 0 pact, ураниў$ evruxely éüókovv Tov ёршта. (H&H 
5.9.3-4) 


On the side of the table that was by the garden was my father Themisteus and my 
mother Dianteia and the third was myself, having completely laid aside my her- 
ald's wand. On the other side was Hysmine's father Sosthenes and her mother Pan- 
thia; 4 next to her mother strict rank [rá£is] placed Hysmine.284 I inwardly praised 
the etiquette and thought myself most blessed in this, considering the matter most 
propitious, and I thought that I would, as they say, from the very outset get lucky 
in love. 


Hysminias does not dwell on his feelings about this situation; he has in fact 
already experienced the same feelings as Kleitophon in a dream he had be- 
fore leaving Aulikomis (H&H 3.5). In the dream a dinner description was in- 
tertwined with Hysmine's flirting, which for the first time was returned by 
Нуѕтіпіаѕ.285 Now that Hysmine is no longer serving the wine, Makrem- 
bolites instead takes the opportunity to proceed directly to some "erotic 
playing". The passage is long and complex; we will look only at one part of 
it as an example. Kratisthenes, who is now in charge of the wine, gives the 
same cup alternately to Hysmine and Hysminias. 


283 For the same motif in other Komnenian novels, see also R&D 2.120-128, 2.145- 
149; D&C 9.207211. 

284 This is how I interpret the passage: if the hosts are placed “оп the side of the table 
that was by the garden”, then the guests are placed on the other side of the table so that 
they may watch the garden. We may note that the dinner guests in H&H are sitting at the 
table (the Byzantine way), otherwise Hysmine could not possibly press Hysminias’ foot 
with her own while serving the wine; cf. also H&H 1.6.2 and 4.1.1. 

285 On the repetitive scheme of these scenes, see above, pp. 70—76. 
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Mera уоў» rij» MavOiav kai rijv eunv pntépa Auàvreuav ткє фро ёт ёрё 
Крат:сбёутѕ TÒ ékmopa: TOUTW yap 0 татту oivoyoeîv ЄукєАєўєта yw bE 
AaBwv pixpov eEeppddnoa: €t6 ws ёк perauéAov mpós Tov ёбит` арт:де дока, 
катаћо:дорђсаѕ айтф Tis atagias kal THs Ths evTagias соуҳусєюѕ" 7) yàp 
Tá£is TH KaTa uérwmóv pov mapÜevo то mporieiv ёҳарісато. 4 'О ё тєтбє\$ 
трд$ avTHY ёкошоє TO потро" 7 $ бАа xepoiw отєбе&$ато, küv ws map- 
Gévos axpors daxTvAois ато" kai Tov родо OAov катаћаВодса Tod дра- 
HATOS evxapioTe? uo, TH TXNMATL, шкрбу THY кєфаћти ёротікѕ UoKAivaca, 
otov кутаріттоѕ üvepovpévy puxpov Ё edxpaods Cepdpov Aemrob: Kal ту TO 
туўна. Xapitwy peotov каї eidwdov "Epwros. 5 OUrws éxowovpeba TÒ тотт]- 
piov, kai Ņuev ÖAoL суртірортєѕ kai Aíav ÈPWTIKÔS Katamivovtes’ оўто Ta 
xelAn mapaðófws avaxexpaueba, OAov epwrwy éparóv бтд» àuehyópevo kai 
ddovs алАт%ооѕ rois офбаћиої$ рєбєАкоитєѕ Єтї Tas Wuyxas. (H&H 5.10.3-5) 


After Panthia and my mother Dianteia, Kratisthenes came up to me, carrying the 
cup—my father had put him in charge of the wine—and I took it and sipped a little 
but then, as if changing my mind, I handed it back to him, chiding him for his lack 
of etiquette and for having broken the order of precedence; for strict decorum 
demanded that the maiden opposite me should drink first. 4 He obeyed and took 
the cup to her; she grasped it with both hands, even though—as befits a maiden— 
she took it with her fingertips опіу.286 Understanding the point of this by-play, she 
thanked me with a gesture, inclining her head slightly in erotic manner, like a 
cypress gently swaying in a light breeze; and the gesture was full of grace and she 
was like a reflection of Eros. 5 So we shared the cup, and imbibed together and 
drank very passionately; thus we mingled our lips in no ordinary manner, sucking 
the passionate juices of our love and each drawing the other into our souls with our 
eyes. 


The “kisses” are then repeated twice, each time slightly different; it is now 
Hysmine who is given the cup first and invents different reasons for giving 
it back (H&H 5.11-12). The passage is filled with rhetorical figures and 
word-plays, the central pun being the double meaning of yetA7 (lips/brim): 


'O 8 алла (ri yàp 2\Ло тоєї» Ewedde;) тарєтїбєто, kai vi] тои "Epora тї} 
mapOévov eddxouy mivew айтти Ta XELAN TAÚTNS KaTEpidAouY ёрштукф$ Kal 
didrav bmékAerrov Tà idrjpata: їттрёттә etyov TO ёктюра Tis ёџӯѕ piàns 
"Кошип rà хет petaxouiCov por. (H&H 5.11.4) 


So—what else could he do—he offered it and, by Eros, I seemed to be drinking 
down the girl herself. I kissed her lips passionately and, as I kissed, I stole kisses. 
For the cup was my assistant who conveyed my beloved Hysmine’s lips to me. 


286 The phrase OAais xepoiv отед ато suggests Hysmine's inner feeling of acceptance 
and desire—she accepted the cup *wholehandedly", i.e. wholeheartedly—and then comes 
the clarification that she still held it, like any well-brought-up girl, lightly with her fingers 
and did not grab it. 
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In H&H 5.12 the cup is instead described as a mirror that brings the girl her- 
self into Hysminias’ soul, which may be compared to several of the philo- 
sophical and metaphysical expressions of love used in L&K. 287 After dinner, 
when Dianteia has kissed the girl goodnight, Hysminias takes the chance of 
having yet another kiss, kissing his mother and thus, again, the girl. 


тй XELAN THS UNTpÒS катєфіАтса KATAPLÄAÔV Texviküs THs KÓPNS TO прдсо- 
TOV, kai eixov THY wnTEpa kaÜvmovpyobcav eis Epwra kal цєтакоші(оосар рог 
piAnuata. (H&H 5.13.2) 


I kissed my mother’s lips and in effect kissed the girl’s face, and I enrolled my 
mother in the service of Eros, conveying her kisses to me. 


In L&K a similar passage appears in book 2: 


"Етер 5€ Tod Seimvov karpòs jv, тал ópoiws cvvemivouev. @voxder бё б 
Zárvpos тїр kai Te тоєї MPaypya Epwrikov. EvadAdooel та ёктората Kal TO 
bev €uov TH кӧрт mpoTiOnor, TÒ be exelvys éuot, Kal €yxéov арфотёрогѕ Kal 
Kepacáj.evos wpeyev. 2 éyw ёё єтїттртїта< TO uépos TOD éxmoparos, ёда TÒ 
xelAos 7) корт Tivovoa просєбткєу, évapuocápevos TO pòv ётпор, @то- 
стоћуаїоу тодто piàna тоф, kai Gua KaTedidovy TO ёктора. 3 7 дє ws 
elev, avvijkev бт тод xeiAous abrífjs karadiAQ kai Thy скіар. GAA’ б ye 
Zárvpos evuooprjcas тай rà ёктората évrjAAaÉev тибу. tore ёт) каї тӯи 
кбрто «(доу rà éuà uupiovpévqv kal Ta аўта Tivovcav, kai čyarpov Tj тћёор. 
Kal rpirov éyévero TOTO kai réraprov kai TO Aovmóv THs T]uépas OVTWS 
adA7jAots проєтіроџєу Tà фіАтрата. (L&K 2.9) 


When we came to the wine course, we all drank as usual, but Satyros was in charge 
of the wine, and he arranged an erotic sleight of hand: exchanging cups, he set mine 
before the girl and hers in front of me. After pouring the wine and mixing in the 
water he offered them to us. I took note of the place on the rim where her lips had 
touched the cup when she drank, and put my lips to the same place. So I kissed the 
cup itself and left a vicarious kiss for her. She saw me and understood that I was 
thrilled even by the trace of her lips. But Satyros collected and exchanged our cups 
again.288 Then I saw her mimic my action, drinking as I had done, which made me 
even happier. This happened a third time, and a fourth time, and so we pledged our 
love, drinking and kissing for the rest of the day. 


The two scenes from L&K, the dinner arrangement in book 1 and the play 
with the cups in book 2, have in H&H been combined into one long, contin- 
uous sequence. The Byzantine couple take a more active part in the play: it 
is not Kratisthenes who invents the game, he is merely their go-between. It 
is significant that Makrembolites has picked up the edragia, the “good ar- 
rangement" that Tatius used when he described the first dinner (L&K 1.5.2) 


287 L&K 1.4.4; 1.9.4; 4.8.3; 5.13.4. See above, pp. 199-200. 
288 This sentence has been left out in Winkler (1989). 
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and placed it in the second part of his long passage (H&H 5.10.3) and not in 
the first part, where it may seem more appropriate (5.9.34). The ато- 
стоћуиоїоу ф:Атра, the “missive kiss” sent by Kleitophon to Leukippe on 
the brim of the cup (L&K 2.9.2), is in the corresponding passage by 
Makrembolites described in other words, but instead we find the very same 
expression in book 9, when Hysmine acts as mediatrix between Rhodope 
and Hysminias, paotporòs €yo, каї апостоћ№уиаїор TÒ piànpa, “I am ће 
procuress, and this kiss is her message” (H&H 9.16.4). The expression may 
be compared to that used a little later, ў uèv oov ‘Poddan tiv “Yopivny 
eixe uécov Öpov?3? pods Epwra каї peon TAvTH cvváyew eddKEL TOV 
čpwTa, “so Rhodope used Hysmine as her middle term in her passion and 
thought that, through her, her passion would make progress" (9.20.2). 


APOLLO AND DAPHNE 


Finally we will look at three motifs in Tatius, all closely connected with 
love, that have been adopted by Makrembolites: the myth of Apollo and 
Daphne, the dolphin as Eros' companion, and the legend of the male and 
female palm. 

In L&K, the story of Apollo and Daphne is told, or actually sung, after 
the first dinner: a slave plays the lyre and sings. 


тд бё dopa nv `АтоААюу ueuoópevos riy Aadyny devyovoay kai Óuokov 
Gua Kal peAAwy катаћарВарєи, kal ywopévy $vróv 7 кбрт, kai 'AgóANav 
TO футб» oTepavovpevos. тоўтб por nàAAov aobev THY ууу é£ékavoev: 
(L&K 1.5.5) 


The song was Apollo’s complaint at Daphne’s running away from him, his pursu- 
ing and almost capturing, how she was transformed to a tree and he wove her leaves 
into a wreath for himself. This lyrical interlude fanned higher the fire in my soul. 


The song stirs Kleitophon's love for Leukippe, vzékkavpa yap emOupias 
Aóyos ёротікд, “for stories of love stir feelings of lust", and he says to 
himself: 


до? каї "AmdAAwv ép, Kaxeivos тарбёуоу, kai єерф о?к alcxdverat, adda 

бишке! Trjv TapÜévov: ov de ókveis kai aibf kal axaipws софроџєїѕ` рт 
V ^ A^ 

KpeitTwy et TOD 0co0;' (L&K 1.5.7 

p 


*Look here, Apollo himself loves a maiden; unashamed of his love, he pursues 
her—while you hesitate and blush: untimely self-control! Are you better than a 
god?' 


289 The same expression occurs in Aristotle, Eth. Nic. 1142b 24; Plepelits (1989) 191, 
n. 120. Cf. the interest in Aristotelian scholarship in the 12th century, and the inclusion of 
Aristotelian interpretations in the novel; see above, pp. 110 and 185. 
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The myth thus has a didactic function: it is an exemplum that makes Klei- 
tophon accept his role as Іоуег/ригѕиег.29 In H&H, Hysminias tells the 
myth in book 8, when he describes the feast of Apollo celebrated in Daph- 
nepolis: 


Kaipós оўу éopríjs, kai Aaumpa mavüyvpis Лафиттблє: TH móet, xai 
TapÜévou Aaduns фоут rà THs éoprfjs каї pois ópwvúpov фото, kat èri 
пёс ' ATÓAAwvos єорт? kai Tavnyupis’ TrapÜévos yàp т} Лафит каї пардёуоѕ 
кал. Tavrns 'AvóAAov ёрӣ, каї 7] mapÜévos фріттє: тў» суџтћлокђи ToO 
Өєоў Kai àvaveve TOv &pwra каї riv Гӯи досотєї ù $' єє THY kópmv Kal 
pevyovoay кроттє, каї mapÜévov ттреї Kal футб» dpwvvpov avTididwowy' 
‘ArroAAwy тоў футоў otepavodrat kai TapapvOeirar Tov ёрота. Tapa yodv 
Th дафут Bwpòs kal móňs ópwvvpos: "AmoAAwVOS б Bwuós, kal 7 тб 
Лафиттоћѕ. (H&H 8.18) 

It was the time of the festival and there was a brilliant celebration in the city of 
Daphnepolis, and the subject of the festival was the flight of the maiden Daphne and 
the nature of the homonymous plant, and it was above all Apollo’s festival and 
celebration; for Daphne was a maiden, and a beautiful one. 2 Apollo loved her but 
the maiden shuddered at the god’s embrace and refused his love and sought help 
from the Earth; Earth had pity on the girl and concealed her in her flight, she 
watched over the maiden and transformed her into the plant that bears her name. 3 
Apollo made a garland from the plant and consoled himself for his passion. So 
close by the plant are an altar and a city of the same name; the altar is to Apollo 
and the city is called Daphnepolis. 


The myth of Daphne is a story of both virginity and violence: Apollo pur- 
sues Daphne to rape her, but does пої succeed.??! The opposition chastity/ 
sex mirrors central thematics of H&H, and it is therefore logical that the 
myth has been picked up by Makrembolites and inserted into his own 
novel. The adjective “homonymous”, used three times in the passage, both 
recalls the homonymity of the protagonists, and indicates the city's impor- 
tance for the couple.?9?? Daphnepolis, as a place and also as a concept, with 
the connotations Daphne, laurel and chastity,293 should be seen in relation to 
the emphasis laid on chastity in the novel. Daphnepolis is central also as a 
mirror of Eurykomis, and the city's tradition brings Hysminias to Arty- 
komis, where he can be reunited with Hysmine. More important, Daphne- 


290 On aggressive, masculine desire contrasted to silent, feminine compliance in the 
myth of Apollo and Daphne, and also in that of Zeus and Europa, see Konstan (1994) 65~ 
66; Chew (2000) 61—62. 

291 Cf. the myth of Pan and Syrinx in Longus’ D&C and in L&K. 

292 On the names of the protagonists, see above, pp. 156-159. 

293 On the symbolism of the laurel, see above, pp. 114-117. 
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polis is where the reunion with the parents and the dénouement of the plot 
take place. 

Parenthetically, we may note that Kleitophon’s reasoning in L&K 1.5.7 
on self-control and love is picked up by Makrembolites in book 2 of H&H, 
but there in a dialogue between Kratisthenes and Hysminias. Kratisthenes 
scolds Hysminias, asking how long he will try to escape Eros. 


Eldes tov “Epwra; cides r0 mip, rà Toa, Thy yopvwow, тд птєрби; Etra où 
povos ЄАєўбєро$ Epwros; od uóvos;' 'Eyo де mpós adtov ‘ča ue awdpoveiv, 
Фуабє rovs yàp Twppovas 

Ocot фіЛодси каї стууодоі rovs kakovs.' (H&H 2.14.6) 


Have you seen Eros? Have you seen his fire, his bows, his nakedness, his wings? 
Are you alone free from love—you alone?’ I said to Kratisthenes, ‘Allow me to be 
chaste, my good friend, for the gods love the chaste and hate evil men.’ 


As long as Hysminias has Kratisthenes by his side, he has no need of inner 
reasoning. Kratisthenes is his alter ego, who has the same function as Klei- 
tophon's inner voice іп L&K.?% 


THE DOLPHIN 


The ambiguity of the myth of Daphne—the tension between virginity and 
violence—is reflected also in Hysmine’s story about how she was saved by 
a dolphin. The girl is apparently ashamed and nervous about telling her 
story; she is sweating and stammering. 


[...] ‘та u&v 87 uéxpt vews Kat Ваћасотѕ kai KkAvdwvos eipyrau! фто! *тфдє 
Tavdpi: 2 ётєї 5° é£eacevbovijnv cis Oadaccay, дєАфір ётї vàróv pe d€xeTar, 
rois kúpacı KUBLoTav Kal GAos коуфоѕ vnyópevos: éyw O° єтєкаӨтить MEV 
уошт TH Өпрі Kai rois küpacw єкокорти Kat mpos THY Ó&Aaccav і№ууіюр 
Kat mpós Tov тоў Ünpós póßov Thy Wuxnv eomaparrouny айтти" «Xov ws 
сютђра Tov fjpa каї Tov ®тттрётт» Хоу:(орти éxOpóv: ёфриттор тб» awrfjpa, 
Tov €xOpov epidovy, kai ws awrfp. pev cvvemAekóuqv adTg ётєї де Өр ó 
соттр, éGjrovv puyeiv' GAA’ OvK eOappovv rois красі, Kat ити karakAvó- 
wviouévn каї Aoytopots Kal кодат Kal Өпрі. 

14 ‘Enel 8 jòn riv yvy атєфосоу rois Ktpact, реракіои ёфістатаі 
рог yupvóv (emi deAivos écris kai айтд) kal Хєїра pot mporetver коі AaBov 
emi Thy xépoov é£áye pe, kai wrepuéauevov roiv modoiv (nv yàp ттєрштд Tw 
тддє) атєттт pov Tay Opbaduav. (H&H 11.13.1-14.1) 


‘This man has told you everything that happened as far as the ship, the sea and the 
storm. 2 When I was cast into the sea, a dolphin took me on its back as it plunged 
through the waves and swam on lightly. I, in my nakedness, rode on the wild 
beast, confused by the waves and made dizzy by the sea, and in my fear of the beast 





294 On Kratisthenes’ function, see above, pp. 161—162, and below, pp. 256—258. 
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my soul was quite torn apart. 3 The creature was my salvation, yet I thought my 
benefactor was my enemy; I was terrified of my saviour but loved my enemy and I 
entwined myself around him as though he were my saviour. 4 Since my saviour 
was a wild beast, I sought to escape from him, but I dared not trust the waves, and 
I was buffeted by my thoughts and the waves and the creature. 

14 When I was on the point of breathing out my soul into the waves, a naked 
youth appeared before me and also rested on a dolphin; he stretched out his hand to 
me and, taking hold of me, brought me to dry land; then, fluttering his feet (for 
both feet were winged), he flew away from my sight. 


The episode has no parallel in L&K, but the connection between Eros and 
dolphins is there; dolphins and cupids are dancing around Europa and the 
bull in the initial ekphrasis.?95 The story of Arion being saved by a dolphin 
is also mentioned by Sosthenes as a comparison to the rescue of Thersander: 
etra. karéAeye THY vavaylav éxOerdCwy ws ёсюбти Kal reparevóp.evos 
vr€p Tov deAdiva tov ‘Apiovos, “then he recounted the shipwreck, exag- 
gerating the miraculous rescue as if it were a wonder beyond Arion’s dol- 
phin” (L&K 6.13.2).29% Hysmine’s rescue is indeed a wonder beyond 
Arion’s dolphin: this is the only time Eros appears outside a dream. 

There are certain sexual connotations in the passage. The vocabulary re- 
calls intercourse (ovve7Aexounv), and we may compare it to Hysminias’ 
descriptions of his erotic dreams about Hysmine.??? As already mentioned, 
the passage can also be interpreted in Christian terms—the dolphin as our 
Saviour—perhaps a convenient explanation in case of censure for impu- 
dence.?98 Double meanings like this lead to complex intertextual patterns and 
ambiguous interpretations. But now the reader knows for sure what has 
been fairly obvious all along: Hysmine is Eros' protégée—the most beautiful 
rose in his garden—and although a virgin, she is initiated into his mysteries. 


295 L&K 1.1.13: тєрї дё Tov Води apxodvto deAdives, &mai(ov “Epwres, “around 
the bull dolphins danced and Loves cavorted.” 

296 The story of Arion and his rescue is described in detail in Plutarch, Septem sapien- 
tium convivium 160f-163d: how he throws himself into the sea and is surrounded by the 
dolphins, reasoning about the opportunity to be saved, and noting that the sky and sea are 
clear. The similarities are not striking, but the closure of the essay is interesting: the sym- 
posium is ended by the Homeric words vù 8° 7/07 reAé0ev- ayabov каї vukri mbéobar 
(11. 8.282 and 293), which is how symposiums are ended in H&H 2.13.3 and 4.19.2; see 
above, pp. 82-83 and 88, and below, p. 272. On dolphins, see also above, p. 144 and nn. 
370-371. 

297 H&H 3.7. Cf. also the garden descriptions of the trees and plants intertwining; see 
above, pp. 209-210. 

298 For allegorical interpretations of the novels, see above, pp. 31-32. 
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THE PALM 


In L&K, the legend of the palm is used as an exemplum .?9? Satyros, here 
acting as praeceptor amoris (replacing Kleinias), asks Kleitophon about love 
so that he can impress Leukippe with his ѕїогіеѕ.300 Afterwards he notes 
that the girl is not displeased, and the boys congratulate themselves on good 
mythology and good timing (L&K 1.19). The story runs as follows: 


GAAo реу GAAov $vrOv épüv, TH Se $otvu tov ёршта pwGAdAov €voxAeiv. 
Aéyovci $ё Tov pèv üppeva THY $owíkwv, Tov be GAAvY. 4 б Gppny оўу Tod 
Ondeos рё" Kav ó OfAUS йтшкитиёро$ 1 TH THs футе!а$ oTacEL, б épaarijs 6 
йррто avaiverar. cvvinow ov б yewpyds т> №№тти тод $vrob, каї eis THY 
TOD xcpíov Tepuwrri]v avehOwy ёфорё тоў vévevke KALvETAL yap eis TO Epw- 
pevov. каї радои Өєратєдє: TOD футо® THY vócov: 5 пторбоу yap Tod Өт\єо< 
фоілкоѕ AaBwv eis THY тод üppevos Kapdiav évTiOnor. Kal àvévyv£e pev 7 
уох тод фитод, то дё сёра йтобуйтко» там àveCwrrüpnae kai eLavéorn, 
xaipov émi тӯ THs Epwuevns суитћокӣ. Kal тото оті yàpos футфу. (LAK 
1.17.3-5) 


There is such a thing as plant-life passion, and it is particularly pressing in the case 
of the palm, a species whose members (they say) are distinguished as male or fe- 
male. The male desires the female: if the female is too far away in the plantation's 
arrangement, the male lover begins to droop. The farmer understands what the plant 
is suffering and climbs up to a vantage point to see in which direction the palm is 
nodding, for it declines in the direction of its desire. When this is discovered, he 
tends the tree in its sickness by grafting into its heart a shoot of the female palm. 
And the tree's life revives; its dying body is renewed and stands upright, joyful at 
the embrace of his beloved. And so may plants be wed. 


Makrembolites only hints at the story, but in a highly erotic manner. Hys- 
minias receives a letter from Rhodope, in which she expresses her wish to 
enjoy Hysminias' love in exchange for Hysmine's freedom, with Hysmine 
acting as mediatrix. Hysminias, after reading the letter, exclaims: 


‘doa cot bokei Tpós ҳари ‘Poddans eimeiv, ws 6 éufjs тадта фаб: pwvĝs. Ei 
òt Kal pirciobar (qrei, karapiànoov, xai uerá£ov ф:Мтрата, бта тёр ёрёр 
TOUTwY XELAewy Éxeis TOAAG тстбнат TapareOciuéva TH OH el 0 où uóvots 
аркєто: фіАтраси ovd' èv yelesi таранубеїтс& тоу Epwra, karà дє Tas тфу 
фош{кшь Ondrelas птбрдоу ¿E appevos Hoivixos тєрї peony abrfjs Cqret тӯи 
Woxny, кататра оџа! co. kai тодто тӯ 'Роёотт buameymópevos.' (H&H 10.3) 

‘Whatever thanks you think should be given to Rhodope, say them as if from me. 


If she asks to be kissed, kiss her, and give her all the many kisses that my lips 
have stored on your mouth. 2 And if she is not satisfied with kisses alone and her 


299 On the story in antiquity, see Vilborg (1962) 35. The whole passage (L&K 1.17) is 
imitated by Eugenianos, D&C 4.135-148. 
300 Cf, above, p. 198 on digressions as erotic incitement. 
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passion is not assuaged with lips but, like female palm trees, she seeks a shoot 

from the male palm to penetrate into her innermost soul, I shall demonstrate with 

you, conveying this to Rhodope.' 
The two situations are very different. In L&K, erotic myths are often used 
as didactic exempla, but in H&H they never are. Here, Makrembolites picks 
up just a small detail and mentions it in passing.??! The remarkable thing 
here is the overt penetration imagery that is achieved through a revision of 
the myth: Makrembolites has turned the female shoot into a male shoot. 
This is indeed a more suggestive image than Tatius’ version, since it contains 
a direct hint at sexual intercourse.??? The situation in which Hysminias ut- 
ters this may explain his outspokenness: he is subjected to sexual advances 
from both Rhodope and his own mistress, and he has finally met his beloved 
Hysmine again. Directly after the discussion with Hysmine, he goes to bed 
and experiences an erotic dream, the first for a long while. He explains the 
dream in Aristotelian terms: wo7ep yàp vods 7rewàvros арто» oavrá(erat 
Kal Vdwp dverpor TH SupGvr, oVTws porn Wy парта проѕ ёрюта 
ишєтатћаттєтаі, Kal Siadoyiopol Kai Ta Kad’ Unvovs фаутасрата, “for 
just as a starving man’s mind imagines bread and water fills the thirsty 
man’s dreams, so for a soul in love everything—thoughts, sleeping visions 
—is directed towards passion” (H&H 10.4.2).303 Surrounded by women and 
being “only human” Hysminias seems to have nothing but sex on his mind, 
which may serve to explain his erotic hint before Hysmine.3% 


Not in any of the cases analysed in this chapter, whether dealing with a 
topos or a specific episode from Tatius, has Makrembolites adopted a motif 
without making changes: he has recycled and transformed stock conven- 
tions, sometimes drawing also from other ancient novels; he has twisted and 
distorted episodes, sometimes with a humorous or ironic touch; he has reor- 


301 Cf. above, pp. 197-200 on the use of digressions in L&K and H&H. 

302 Cf. Nonnus, Dionysiaca 3.142-143: dpceva PvAAa пєтассаѕ, Өп\отёро фойлки 
тббо» пістосато $oivi£, “male palm stretched his leaves over female palm, pledging 
his love.” In the Dionysiaca, the palm is described in a garden ekphrasis (3.131—179); we 
may note that the garden contains a number of sculptures (3.169—179). Cf. also the “wet 
dream" of Hysminias (H&H 3.7.6—7) which, even if daring, includes no such suggestions; 
see above, p. 196. 

303 Dreams of wish-fulfilment are discussed in Aristotle, Prob/., 957a, and also in Plato, 
Rep. 9.571c, 574d, 576b; MacAlister (1990) 199—200. Cf. in ancient literature e.g. Pene- 
lope's dream about Odysseus’ return in Od. 19.535-581. 

304 [t is tempting to see also parodic hints in the passage, with Hysminias playing the 
male victim: “Pll do anything for you, love, I'll even make love to you!” In that case, the 
victimised hero may be seen as a subversion of the previous emphasis on chastity. 
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ganised material, combining, amplifying or reducing motifs and episodes; he 
has redistributed words and phrases. For the reader of H&H a knowledge of 
the hypotext L&K adds a significant, if not necessary, dimension to the 
novel. Makrembolites’ contemporary readers, most of them probably his 
fellow intellectuals and writers, had that knowledge and were most likely 
more than happy to put it to the test. A contemporary reader knew Tatius 
as well as Makrembolites did himself, and there is no reason to suspect that 
he did not recognise the allusions and the changes. We may ask ourselves 
why Makrembolites would bother to write the literary work that he did if 
there was no audience to enjoy it. Byzantine writers did not write for their 
own creative pleasure; they created for a specific audience and, most often, 
for a specific patron. 


THEMES 


In chapter 1.2.4 we discussed the themes of H&H, expressed by the motifs 
of the novel: the problematics of love, the process of maturity and the na- 
ture of art. A corresponding discussion on L&K is in place here. However, 
what we consider to be the themes of L&K depends upon how we interpret 
the text. Tatius’ novel has been interpreted as a parody or a pastiche of ear- 
lier novels, and even as a Platonic essay.?05 If read as a traditional ancient 
novel, L&K displays the themes of love and adventurous Fate, drawing on 
many generic sources and accordingly displaying a miscellaneous character. 
But if L&K is read as a parody, new themes have replaced the traditional 
ones, since the same motifs no longer express the same themes.? If it is in- 
terpreted as a Platonic novel, the love theme should be seen from a meta- 
physical perspective rather than from a realistic or adventurous one. 

We border here upon the subject of “meaning” of literary texts. It is im- 
portant to remember that a text's meaning should never be seen as definite, 
since it depends upon the reader's personal and subjective understanding. 
The relation of Makrembolites’ themes to those of Tatius should thus be 
seen as dependent upon his own understanding of L&K. We cannot be sure 
how Makrembolites understood thematics, but we have seen how his own 
text implies a number of interpretations of L&K through its literary strate- 
gies: what he has chosen to imitate or leave out, in what way material has 
been reworked or subverted etc. The motifs that Makrembolites picked up 
from L&K, some of which we have considered here, express themes that are 


305 See above, p. 170, n. 25, and p. 182, n. 75. 
306 See esp. Chew (2000) who argues that L&K is a parody of novel morality, mocking 
the Sophrosyne of the ideal novels. 
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all related to different aspects of love: the philosophical, the erotic and bur- 
lesque, and the rhetorical and artistic. 

I have already discussed above the Platonic and philosophical tone in 
L&K and H&H; I believe that Makrembolites recognised the philosophical 
aspects of Tatius’ novel and that he imitated and extended those aspects on 
different levels in his own work.3°7 In doing so he drew from other genres as 
well, such as the philosophical essay or dialogue, with the result that H&H 
comes out as “more philosophical" than L&K, since it contains so much 
more than just allusions. I have also suggested that Heliodoros and Tatius 
represented different kinds of models to the Byzantines: L&K represented 
sex and ekphrasis, the Aithiopika something more serious and chaste.?0$ The 
burlesque ingredients in L&K have been left out by Makrembolites, but the 
erotic and sexy is extended and brought to the fore. The comic here func- 
tions on a different level, by means of irony (not seldom metatextually ex- 
pressed) and literary puns; action is repressed and there is thus no space for 
absurd adventures. 

In contrast to the love-at-first-sight situation in L&K, it is the maturity 
process that is emphasised in H&H. The personal perspective on love as 
viewed by an inexperienced individual has replaced the metaphysical and 
"natural" processes described in L&K. The "personal" is, however, always 
expressed in rhetorical terms and thus, in a way, strictly artistically por- 
trayed.30 Art and rhetoric, an important element in many Second Sophistic 
literary works and thus in L&K, have been augmented in H&H, bringing in 
Longus' Daphnis & Chloe as a secondary hypotext. The rhetorical plays— 
narrative as painting, painting as narrative—underline the aesthetic princi- 
ples of H&H: the novel concerns the nature of art and not just the skills of 
describing. For example, L&K contains a number of vivid and visualising 
ekphraseis, but in H&H there are active discussions on both the meaning of 
the paintings and their artistic aspects in relation to narrative (the painter/ 
the rhetor). In the pictorial representations, which are described through 
rhetorical art, love is described from different perspectives and eventually 
equated with art itself: love is art and art is love. 





307 See above, pp. 181-186. 
308 See above, p. 36. 
309 See above, pp. 90-91, 165. 
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We have returned a few times in this study to the lack of action in H&H in 
comparison to L&K. This needs to be considered in relation to the two au- 
thors’ treatment of temporal and spatial aspects. 

The action in L&K spans less than one year, and there is a break of six 
months in book 5. The temporal structure is firm, often with an organisation 
of pairs of days and nights.?!? Temporal specifications are frequent: shorter 
breaks in time of “a few”, three, or ten days and even different times of the 
day.3!! Time is emphasised also in authorial comments on the nature and ef- 
fect of time.?!? For example, when the break of six months occurs the narra- 
tor comments upon it with a well-known saying: каї дт pot yeyoóvecav 
ufjves €£, каї TO поло тоў mévOovs Tjpxero џараіуєсва“ xpóvos yap 
Abas $áppakov kai TeTaiver THs yrvxfjs та €Akr, "six months had now 
passed, and the vivid impressions of sorrow were just beginning to fade; for 
time cures grief and soothes the heart's wounds" (L&K 5.8.2). 

Even if it seems to take a longer time for Hysmine and Hysminias to fall 
in love and be ready to elope (H&H books 1—6) than it does for Leukippe 
and Kleitophon (L&K books 1—2), this is a false impression. In L&K, about 
twenty days probably pass before the elopement;?? in H&H only six days. 
About the same number of days are, however, covered by the narrative (7 
days in L&K; 6 days in H&H), but the days described by Tatius are inter- 
spersed with the elliptical time markers “after x number of days..." men- 
tioned above. Tatius' days are also extremely action-packed; on the second 
day, for example, Kleitophon discusses love with Kleinias (L&K 1.7-11), 
Kleinias’ boyfriend is killed and buried (1.12—14), Kleitophon discourses on 
love in the garden (1.15—19), Leukippe plays the lyre (2.1), and they have 
dinner in the evening (2.2-3). During the corresponding period in H&H, 
Hysminias and Kratisthenes look at the paintings in the day and have dinner 
in the evening. The descriptions of events and action that are inserted into 
the main story line of L&K are replaced in H&H by the extremely detailed 
descriptions of the paintings and the reactions of the spectators. 


310 Hägg (197 La) 68—73; 73-76 on phases ignoring the day-and-night frame. 

311 «А few days” pass e.g. in L&K 2.11.1 (6Alywv дё huépwv breAOovedy) and 
2.19.1 (dAlyas дє zjuépas DuaAcrriv). For temporal expressions used in L&K, see Hägg 
(1971a) 64-66; see also pp. 76-82 on the time scheme. 

312 Hägg (19712) 302. 

313 There are in all three breaks of ten (L&K 2.3.3) or “a few" days (2.11.1, 2.19.1), 
and 7 days are covered by narrative. Provided that “a few days" indicate at least three days, 
about 20 days should have passed since Leukippe arrived at Tyre. 
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As we saw above in chapter 1.2.5, time in H&H is carefully measured 
and controlled. The action extends across one year and some days, and there 
is a break of about one year in book 8. Temporal specifications are fre- 
quent—how many days passed, or at what time of the day something hap- 
pened, often related to eating or sleeping—and these specifications are used 
as markers in organising the episodes. In H&H, there is only one occasion 
on which the number of days is not specified.3!4 Tatius’ pairing of days has 
in H&H been replaced by groups of three days and/or nights. The authorial 
commentary in L&K, the digressions on the nature and effect of time, have 
in Makrembolites a counterpart in the ekphrasis on the twelve months: this 
is Makrembolites’ comment on time in his novel. The painting has an in- 
scription: rovs avdpas абрфу tov xpóvov Béres GAov, “when you con- 
template these men, you see the whole year" (H&H 4.17.2). The twelve 
months may be seen as a symbol of the year during which the protagonists 
will be separated, but the emphasis is most likely on the other aspect of the 
word xpovos, namely “your whole life”.3!5 The painting in that perspective 
alludes to and represents the maturity theme of the novel. Time as a re- 
quirement for the development of love is recommended by Kleinias;?!6 and 
is accordingly hinted at already in Tatius; Makrembolites has made it part of 
his thematics. 


FICTIONAL SPACE 


The setting of L&K is the eastern Mediterranean, where the protagonists 
travel and experience their adventures.?!? Kleitophon lives in Tyre, which is 
where the couple meet, while Leukippe comes from Byzantium. From Tyre 
they travel to Egypt and later to Ephesus, where they are reunited. In the 
end they sail to Byzantium to get married, and then back to Tyre. The nar- 
rative act takes place in Sidon, where the initial narrator (the fictional au- 


314 Hysmine does not know for how long she stayed at the shore after being saved by 
Eros: uerà yoüv 03] was huépas, wv axpiBas оўк оїда Tov üpiÓuóv, “after several days 
— I cannot tell precisely how many" (H&H 11.14.2). 

315 The warrior of March representing youth, the frail man of February old age. See 
Stern (1955) 84; Beaton (19962) 84-85. Cf. also the discussion of Eros and where he be- 
longs in H&H 4.20: where in the year or where in life? 

316 L&K 1.9.6 uéyurrov yap éarw epddiov eis пе: cvvexiis проѕ épojévqy бш- 
Ala. офбаћидѕ yàp mpdgevos kal тб cbvnbes THs Kowwwvias eis уар) друсциотєрор, 
“the quickest way to win a girl’s heart is persistent exposure: eyes are the ambassadors of 
love, and the habit of daily sharing encourages reciprocity.” Cf. M&P, column 2, 60-62: 
“love rather is a stirring of the mind aroused by beauty and increasing with familiarity”; for 
the quotation in Greek, see above, p. 205, n. 191. 

317 For convenient maps, see Alvarez (1996): A (the world of the novels) and D (L&K). 
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thor) chances upon Kleitophon. The reader is, however, never told how 
Kleitophon ended up in Sidon;3!8 Sidon is not even mentioned in the story. 
The geographical movement of L&K is thus circular and closed: the couple 
return to the place where it all started. 

Hysmine and Hysminias are the first novelistic characters who live in a 
completely fictional world; the cities are called Eurykomis, Aulikomis, 
Artykomis and Daphnepolis. Makrembolites has thus not imitated Tatius’ 
geographical locations, despite his reuse of names and motifs.3!9 Hysmine 
and Hysminias move in their fictional environment just as their predecessors 
did in the Mediterranean, and on the surface it does not seem to differ much 
in its vaguely ancient-Hellenistic features: there are the same religious festi- 
vals, the same gods and pirates, and Athens is known and referred to. But 
Makrembolites’ fictional space seems to be deliberately vague, and the dif- 
ference is thus striking from the sometimes graphic visualisation in L&K, for 
example in the topographic ekphrasis of Alexandria.32° A curious detail is 
that Syria is apparently situated by the same sea as the fictional cities, since 
it is by ship that the protagonists plan to elope. Their own world thus 
seems to exist parallel with, or bordering upon, that of the ancient novel. 
Makrembolites’ fictional names may in that respect refer to any cities in the 
Greco-Roman world used by the ancient novelists and not particularly to 
those in L&K.??! 

Since internal movement is not dependent on any geographical facts, it 
can sustain the spatiotemporal structure of the novel: even if we do not 
know the supposed locations of Makrembolites' cities, the movement is cir- 
cular in the sense that the protagonists return to their initial meeting place. 
In comparison to L&K, we should note that Hysmine and Hysminias return 
to exactly the same spot: they marry in the garden of Sosthenes where they 
first laid eyes on each other. This precise circularity, along with the careful 
description of Sosthenes' garden, emphasises the centrality of Aulikomis as 
opposed to the vagueness of the surrounding world.32? The construction of 
fictional space is accordingly a significant part of the almost geometrical 
compositional style of Makrembolites. 


318 For a discussion of that issue, see Most (1989). 

319 On names drawn from L&K, see above, pp. 155-156; on motifs, see above, 2.2.4. 

320 L&K 5.1. 

321 Op the names of the cities in H&H, see above, p. 140. One may note that L&K is 
the only ancient novel where the protagonists’ movements are restricted to the eastern 
Mediterranean; considering the care that Makrembolites devoted to details, the mentioning 
of Syria as the only geographic indication may be a hint at the model. 

322 Cf. Meunier (1998) and Beaton (2000). 
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EVENTFUL VS. UNEVENTFUL; TEMPORAL VS. SPATIAL? 


As we have seen, time plays an important role in both L&K and H&H, in 
Tatius mainly as a structural device, in Makrembolites also developed into 
the theme of maturity: time as part of love's progress. Tatius’ novel cannot, 
however, be described as entirely temporally structured, but rather as using 
a spatialising device different from that of Makrembolites. In L&K, the 
chronological order has been manipulated to create space for parallel action, 
using anticipations and recapitulations as means of delay. The difference, 
then, between the ancient model and the Komnenian transformation, is that 
the former employs devices related to the plot, while the latter concentrates 
on the textual structure. This may also be seen in relation to the alleged lack 
of action in H&H: while Tatius digresses on action, Makrembolites inserts 
ekphraseis of paintings and pathetic monologues. Action has accordingly 
been placed on an emotional and artificial level, which counterbalances the 
uneventful content, draws the attention from the plot and puts the emphasis 
on love and art.323 

There is a plausible reason why Makrembolites did not need to elaborate 
the novelistic plot in the same manner as did Tatius: the pattern of events 
was supposed to be already familiar to the audience.324 As discussed earlier, 
we may assume that Makrembolites’ probably rather small circle of col- 
leagues had the same knowledge of the ancient novels as he himself did. 
Makrembolites could instead concentrate on a downright and stylised elabo- 
ration of details, the text being significant in itself and not made so by dra- 
matic episodes. One may note here that the novel of Tatius was related to 
those of Xenophon of Ephesos and Chariton and to the pre-sophistic novel 
in a similar way: if Tatius' audience had not been familiar with the previous 
novels, he could not have used the conventions for his own comic distor- 
tions since they would have had no effect.325 


323 Cf. above, p. 238. See Alexiou (1977) 40—41 on eroticism and psychology replacing 
traditional action; on psychology, see also Hunger (1968) 74. 

324 Cf. Smith (1999) 177-182 on the Achilleid and the presupposed knowledge of its 
audience. 

325 A related discussion is that of the audience of the pre-sophistic, the sophistic, and 
the Komnenian novels. There seems to have been a gradual increase of exclusiveness as the 
metatextual aspects of the genre became more and more complex; the novel in the 12th 
century moves even further away from the alleged "popularity" of the ancient genre. Should 
we perhaps assume that the later readers were more interested in all the different forms of 
transtextuality than in "action"? Considering the strong emphasis on imitation, trans- 
formation, and subversion in the 12th century, this is not inconceivable. In the vernacular 
romances, the trend seems to have turned in another direction: it is a knowledge of epi- 
sodes and action that is presupposed, not of literary tradition; cf. Smith (1999) 177—182. 
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2.2.6 Point of view 


As we have seen and discussed earlier, L&K opens with the initial narrator/ 
fictional author arriving at Sidon, where he is approached by a young man 
who tells him his story of Іоуе.226 The young man is Kleitophon, the hero- 
narrator of the novel. From this point on, the story is narrated in the first 
person, which is a break with the previous novelistic tradition. Xenophon of 
Ephesos and Chariton both employed the omnipresent, panoramic tech- 
nique belonging to the epic tradition??? 

Technically, L&K is not the simple narrative in the first person that it 
may seem at first sight. It is a reported ego-narrative: the story is told in the 
first person by Kleitophon to the fictional author, who in his turn recounts 
it to the reader.328 The story is thus initially in double ego-narrative, because 
we must remember that it is the fictional author who describes the city of 
Sidon, its painting of Europa and the meeting with Kleitophon. Only ini- 
tially, though, because the narrative frame is never closed at the end of the 
novel, and we never return to the painting in Sidon.??? In the second part of 
the novel, the strict first-person perspective of the first part is abandoned 
for a more panoramic view of the action, in which the distinction between 
first- and third-person narrative is partly eliminated.33° There are, for ex- 
ample, signs of an omniscient author-narrator who offers the reader antici- 
pating hints.33! The first-person perspective of Kleitophon does not exclude 
omniscience, because the story is concluded, and is then reported as con- 
cluded to someone else. We are not dealing with an evolving first-person 
perspective in action; there is a difference between “the narrating Kleito- 





326 On the opening of L&K, see above, pp. 178-180. 

327 Fusillo (1991) 177. On point of view in Chariton, Xenophon Ephesios and Tatius, 
see Hägg (1971a) 112-137. On point of view in L&K see also Fusillo (1991) 166—178; 
Reardon (1994); Lowe (2000) 246-249. 

328 We may note that in L&K we can make the modern distinction between the homo- 
diegetic ego-narrator who himself participates in the action—Kleitophon—and the hetero- 
diegetic who does not—the fictional author, Kleitophon's interlocutor in the opening 
scene; Fusillo (1991) 166, but note also p. 167: “il n'y a pas d'opposition absolue entre 
les deux formes." See also Reardon (1994) n. 4. As a comparison, in H&H Hysminias is 
the homodiegetic narrator, whereas there is no heterodiegetic narrator. 

329 Fusillo (1991) 168; Reardon (1994) n. 4. On the discussion of the unclosed frame, 
see above, pp. 189-191. 

330 Hägg (1983) 42-43. See also Hägg (1971a) 131-132; Fusillo (1991) 170. Cf. 
Anderson (1997) 2283. 

331 For example L&K 5.2.3: ойк окє: 0€ дра ó Geds émweiew rais T]uerépaus 
edxais, GAA’ &uevev Nas kai GAAO THs Túxns yuuvacrov, “but the god, I suppose, did 
not listen to our prayers, and further trials were in store for us on Fortune’s obstacle 
course.” 
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phon” and “the experiencing Kleitophon”. There are also more distinct 
breaks with the first-person perspective than anticipating remarks, above all 
in the main recapitulations in which the adventures of the couple are re- 
counted. Kleitophon then tells the experiences of Leukippe (L&K 8.5.46), 
without the reader knowing how he knows. These cases are still rather small 
variations of perspective, and one may be inclined to agree with Anderson in 
his critical question “how often, when a writer allows a character to tell a 
story, is the reader actually asking himself how the character knows a par- 
ticular piece of information?”332 But a careful reader does ask himself, and an 
inconsistent first-person narrator spoils the impression of “natural” restric- 
tion and honesty .333 

One may ask oneself why Tatius abandoned, even if not entirely, the 
omniscient authorial method of earlier novels, and replaced it with first-per- 
son narration. One of the main effects of ego-narrative is to induce credibil- 
ity, to authorise the story by means of an eye-witness, someone who was 
actually there.??* This is, of course, an important device of historiography 
and paradoxography.335 Another significant function is that of the reader’s 
identification with the narrator: in first-person narration it is easier for the 
reader to put himself in the place of the author or story-teller.336 First-per- 
son narration also allows the author to give the reader only the information 
he wants; he can either let the reader learn the whole story, or deliberately 
suppress some of it; he can let the reader feel in charge, or hold him in sus- 
pense.??? A similar effect may be achieved also in a third-person narrative, 
but a first-person narrator can cause an illusory "natural" restriction of per- 
spective. Tatius has explored the possibility to choose, and varies between 
the two.338 According to Reardon, the ego-narrative contributes largely to 
Tatius’ distortion of standard novelistic elements.339 It is further used to 
create suspense in regard to the unexpected and burlesque turns of the plot, 
and to pursue psychological realism.34° 


332 Anderson (1997) 2282-2284. 

333 Unless the desired effect is to mirror a confused or upset state of mind, which is not 
the case here. 

334 Fusillo (1991) 167, 178; Reardon (1994) 89; cf. Most (1989). 

335 This is, for example, one of the devices that are parodied in Lucian’s A True Story 
(Vera Historia). 

336 Hägg (197 1a) 113. 

337 Fusillo (1991) 177; Reardon (1994) 82. 

338 Hägg (1971a) 129-134, 137; Reardon (1994) 82-86; Fusillo (1991) 168—176. 

339 Reardon (1994) 86—91. On Tatius’ distortion of standard novel elements, see above, 
pp. 172-173. 

340 Reardon (1994) 88-89. 
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RESTRICTION OF VIEWPOINT AND PSYCHOLOGY 


Makrembolites used first-person narration in H&H, but he did not adopt 
Tatius’ varied level of viewpoint. Instead he extended the restricted view- 
point of the first part of L&K: H&H is told consistently from the point of 
view of the experiencing narrator Hysminias. Hysminias never reports 
things that he has not himself heard or seen.?*! Also, Makrembolites does 
not use restricted viewpoint in the same way or with the same function. Let 
us consider two similar passages in the two novels: L&K 5.7.4, where Leu- 
kippe is apparently beheaded and thrown into the sea, and H&H 7.15, 
where Hysmine is cast into the sea as a sacrifice. 

In the ancient novel, Tatius exploits the restricted point of view in having 
Kleitophon be too far away to see what actually happens; it is in fact an 
unknown woman dressed in Leukippe’s clothes who is being decapitated. 
Kleitophon does not find out the truth until more than six months later, 
when he is reunited with the living Leukippe.3*? The restriction of perspec- 
tive here creates tension and suspense. In H&H, the situation is different: 
Hysminias watches Hysmine being thrown overboard, but he does not see 
that she is saved by a dolphin; as far as we can tell from his own account, he 
does not even try to see what happens to her. Suspense is instead upheld 
throughout the whole novel through the overall restricted viewpoint of Hys- 
minias: until Hysmine’s own account of the dolphin is presented by herself 
in book 11, the experiencing Hysminias does not know about it.343 The 
reader is thus not deceived in the same manner as he is by the passage in 
L&K, and there is no burlesque appeal. Comic effect is achieved in H&H by 
literary or rhetorical devices, most often by insertions of ancient quotations 
or shifts from one level of style to another. As we have already seen above, 
these are exactly the devices used in this passage.344 Makrembolites prefers 
to thwart the reader ironically and metatextually instead of bringing in bur- 
lesque action. 


34! Alexiou (1977) 30-31. The only possible, but not likely, deviation from the re- 
stricted viewpoint is H&H 7.12.3: jets 0' émi Tov KAApov, какф TO какбь бєралтєў- 
ovres, “and we were in favour of casting lots, mending a bad situation with a worse.” This 
does not necessarily hint at a knowledge of what will happen, i.e. that Hysmine will 
become the sacrifice, but the example highlights the difficulties involved in the analysis of 
viewpoint, and the fine line that divides different levels of first-person narration. 

342 Оп the restriction of viewpoint in L&K, see Fusillo (1991) 171-178. 

343 See further below, p. 246. Hysmine’s rescue is, however, hinted at in Hysminias’ 
dream in H&H 7.19, on which see above, p. 68. 

344 See above, pp. 216-218. 
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The other aspect of Tatius' use of first-person viewpoint, the psycho- 
logical interest and "realism", appears also in H&H.345 The effect is exten- 
ded by means of Makrembolites' careful restriction of action and focus on 
inner feelings. While Tatius shifts his emphasis from inner to outer action in 
book 3, Makrembolites continues to concentrate on feelings and displays 
the surrounding action merely as a background for the continued emotional 
development. The impression of personal, emotional experience is enhanced 
by the sense of direct narrative, constructed by exclamations and commen- 
tary.?^6 There is a great contrast to the way in which Kleitophon relates his 
adventures as carefully planned and selective stories without much, if any, 
emotional involvement.347 


WHAT HAPPENED TO THE HEROINES? 


In both novels the importance of the heroines' parts of the story is under- 
lined. In L&K it is the hero-narrator himself that encourages Leukippe to 
speak: 


ovk épeis july rv u000v r&v THs Фарох Астр каї rûs атотитдєістѕ exei 
TO айтура Kepadfs, iva cov Kal 6 паттр axovon; тодто yàp uóvov ёудёє, 
тро акрдаси тоў TravTos dpauatos. (LEK 8.15.3) 

Tell us the tale of the cutthroats at Pharos and the riddle of the severed head. Your 
father should hear this too. This is the only scene missing from the whole drama. 


We have already considered the corresponding passage in H&H, where the 
priest of Apollo requests Hysmine to tell her story: “would you now like to 
fill out the crescent so that the whole story becomes fully illuminated for 
me?”348 There are two significant differences in the two passages. Firstly, 
since the narrator of H&H has carefully left out everything that Hysminias 
has not experienced himself, Hysmine narrates things that are at this point 
unknown to Hysminias. She has hinted at them in a letter to Hysminias 
(H&H 9.9), but avoided his questions: ov то? viv ётт rara ка:ро?, “but 
now is not the time for that” (H&H 9.17.2). The significance of Hysmine’s 
part is further underlined by her unwillingness to tell it; the priest of Apollo 


345 See e.g. Fusillo (1991) 178 ("un effet d'autobiographie authentique") and Reardon 
(1994). One may also note the psychological interest of Chariton, his use of direct speech 
and focalisation; Fusillo (1997) 216-217. On psychology and “realism” in H&H, see 
Hunger (1968) 72-73, Alexiou (1977) 40-42, and above, pp. 90-91. 

346 See above, pp. 152-153. 

347 Most apparent in L&K 8.5; see above, pp. 186-187. 

548 H&H 11.11.1; the whole passage is quoted and discussed in pp. 49—50. 
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has to exhort her twice before she, trembling, starts to speak.349 Leukippe 
narrates only part of her story herself, since Kleitophon has already told 
most of it, “edited” according to his own judgment (L&K 8.5.46). In H&H 
the illusion is maintained: the reader is kept in suspense along with Hysmi- 
nias himself. The suspense is hinted at in the very expression “fill out the 
crescent", which is a metaphor for the novel's gradual revelation of “the 
whole truth". 

Secondly, there is the use of the contrasting terms drama in L&K and 
diegemaldiegesis in Н&Н.350 The word drama is frequently used by Tatius 
to signify not only doings of varying character, but also real-life enactment 
(drama in our sense) or регѓогтапсе.35! In H&H, the term drama has a 
tragic tone and denotes, in most cases, a plot, a tragedy, or a conspiracy; 
drama can also, as in Tatius, refer to the narrative content of a painting (the 
“plot” of a work of art).352 Makrembolites' contrasting use of drama and 
diegema/diegesis is remarkable: diegesis appears only towards the end of 
the novel, and then only as referring to the narration of the protagonists' 
ехрегіепсеѕ,353 which have earlier been referred to as drama.?5^ Thus the 
drama of the couple, as the reader approaches the end, becomes a diegesis. 
The contrast between the two terms is brought to the fore when they are 
juxtaposed by the priest of Apollo, exhorting Hysmine a second time to tell 
her story: cv 8° 08d’ adro 07) TÒ ката ce Opüpa Ovcers "ATOAAwUL, iv 
aicviCov ein TÒ Sunynua Kal wn POivoy тб reparoopynpa, “will you not 
make a sacrifice to Apollo even out of your adventures [drama], so that the 
narrative [diegema] persists eternally and the miracle does not fade?" (H&H 
11.12.2) 

Since diegema implies a structured, although not necessarily written, nar- 
ration the story of Hysmine and Hysminias is by now, so to speak, “be- 
coming a book”. A similar, and the most important, juxtaposition of the ad- 
ventures of the protagonists and the written book is made in the closing 





349 H&H 11.11-12. 

350 The difference between the two is subtle: diegesis denotes primarily an organised 
narrative or narration; diegema signifies most often a story or tale. 

351 See O'Sullivan (1989) s.v. dpaya. 

352 For drama as plot or conspiracy, see H&H 6.13.2, 6.16.5, 7.3.2 (cf. L&K 2.28.1 for 
a similar use); as tragic experiences/adventures 8.11.2, 8.14.1 (cf. L&K 1.2.2 and H&H 
10.17.2), 9.10.1, 11.12.2, 11.22.2, 11.22.3, 11.22.4, 11.23.3; as the story or plot depic- 
ted in a painting 2.6.1 and 2.8.1 (cf. L&K 3.7.9, 3.8.1, 5.5.4). On the use of theatrical 
terminology and the term drama in Byzantium, see Agapitos (1991) 43-45, 209-211 and 
(1998b); Agapitos & Smith (1992) 39-49. See also below, pp. 283-284. 

353 H&H 10.17.3, 11.2.2 (diegesis); 11.1.2, 11.12.2 (diegema). 

354 Or just rà каб” muds, where “experiences” or “adventures” are implied. 
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sphragis: “the title of the book will be the adventures [drama] of Hysmine 
and me, Hysminias.”355 Drama here does not, however, mean only “adven- 
tures”, but also signifies a “tragic story” and is thus a generic signal for “ero- 
tic fiction".356 The use of the term diegema in H&H 11.11.1 is thus, seen in 
contrast to L&K 8.15.3, a signal to the reader, subverting the effect of the 
fictionally oral discourse: the narration that will come (Hysmine's story) is 
the missing part of the nearly finished book.?57 


2.2.7 Characterisation 


Tatius' character drawing has been seen as more vivid and "realistic" than 
that of his fellow novelists.358 The art lies mainly in the character develop- 
ment, which the reader is allowed to follow step by step: Leukippe does not 
instantly fall in love, she is gradually persuaded by Kleitophon's wooing. In 
the novel's sub-plot one can see character development proper, in the dras- 
tic metabole of Kallisthenes. From being an irresponsible brat he turns into a 
well-behaved and respectful young man, the cause of this change being 
love.359 

As discussed above in chapter 1.2.7, characterisation cannot be consid- 
ered in isolation: it depends on point of view, types of narrative and rhetori- 
cal technique. Tatius and Makrembolites both use first-person viewpoint,360 
they both include descriptive detail, and employ rhetoric to shift from one 
stylistic level to another. In H&H, character development has been aug- 
mented to the degree that the maturity process is one of the main themes of 





355 H&H 11.23.3; quoted and discussed above, pp. 75-78. 

356 A gapitos (19982) 145; (20002) 183-184. 

357 We may also compare the antithesis mythos—logos in L&K 1.2.2 (сиђроѕ aveyei- 
pes [...] Aóyev: rà yàp ёц& pvOors &owe, “you are poking up a wasps’ nest of narrative. 
My life has been very storied") to H&H 8.11.2, where a theatrical vocabulary is employed 
(rà ò GAAa Стодса pabeiv OXov $рёна Cyreis kal GAov Tpaywdnua, “when you ask to 
know more you are asking for a whole play, a complete tragedy"). For the wasps' nest in 
Tatius, see Plato, Rep. 5.450b (оюк iore 0cov Eopov Aóywv Єтєүєїрєтє). On mythos and 
logos, see also Longus’ D&C 2.7.1 (тауу érépi0ncav wonep 000v où Aóyov axov- 
ovTes, “they enjoyed this very much, treating it as a story rather than as fact"); cf. Plato, 
Gorg. 523a, Rep. 2.376e-377a, and Pindar Ol. 1.28—29; see Hunter (1983) 47 and n. 99. 

358 Hägg (1983) 51-54; Reardon (1994); Anderson (1997) 2284-2285. 

359 There is no real parallel to this “psychological realism" in other ancient novels. 
Even though Chariton showed himself interested in psychology, there is no real change of 
character in his novel; the situations change, not the persons; Hágg (1983) 53. The only 
comparable case, I think, would be the development of the protagonists in Longus' D&C, 
but the maturity process in Longus is closely tied to the seasons, and not an attempt to de- 
scribe "realistic" change. 

360 But cf. Tatius’ sometimes omniscient viewpoint; see above, pp. 243-244. 
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the novel. There are, however, also important differences, one of which is 
that Makrembolites depicts fewer characters than Tatius. This is partly due 
to the restriction of viewpoint and the limited use of sub-plots, but a more 
important factor is the compression of the plot: action in H&H takes place 
on an emotional, inner level. We may recall that the erotic pathos in the 
novel is created as a display of rhetorical discourse and not as a representa- 
tion of realistic emotions.?6! The characters, even if they act in a psycholog- 
ically correct manner, should be seen as character “types” rather than indi- 
viduals.3€? The names that Makrembolites has drawn from L&K have al- 
ready been discussed in chapter 1.2.7. Here we will compare some of the 
main characters in the two novels: the heroes and heroines, the friends/ 
helpers, and the mistresses. 


HEROES AND HEROINES 


Discussions on the heroes of ancient or Byzantine novels often concern 
their “anti-heroic” aspects: the young men of the genre are cowards who get 
their maidens into trouble without being able to help them, and they cry and 
lament all the time.36? It may be useful here to look at the definitions of the 
anti-hero concept. According to Bal, there are three types of heroes: the 
hero, the hero-victim, and the anti-hero. The hero is successful with an ac- 
tive function; the hero-victim is confronted by obstacles or evil that he does 
not vanquish; the anti-hero is passive without any active function.?6^ Ac- 
cording to this definition, neither of the protagonists is an anti-hero, since 
they both have active functions in the novels. Both the heroes and the 
heroines of the ancient and Byzantine novels are, however, partly charac- 
terised as hero-victims, which is part of the genre (i.e. to be opposed by ob- 
stacles and evil). According to David Konstan, the ideal of a hero coming to 


361 See above, pp. 90-91, 165. 

362 On the “types” of characters in the ancient novels, see Billaut (1991) 143-164 and 
(1996) 117-122; Johne (1996) 172. 

363 There are numerous examples, starting with Gasellee (1947) 390-391, n. 1 on L&K 
8.1.2: "the reader, bearing in mind Clitophon's behaviour at his previous meeting with 
Thersander (V.xxiii), will by this time have come to the conclusion that the hero of the 
romance is a coward of the purest water. 1 do not know if Achilles Tatius intended to de- 
pict him so, or whether it is a fault in the drawing." Cf. Anderson (1997) 2285. A more 
recent example is Beaton’s ambivalent discussion, (19962) 61—62, where Gasellee is quo- 
ted as an example of an out-of-date approach, although Beaton's own chapter opens with 
the ironic comment that “the principal characters of the ancient romances very rarely do 
anything." 

364 Bal (1985) 92-93. 
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the rescue of his lady simply does not belong to the so-called “sexual sym- 
metry” of the Greek novel.365 

It has been argued by Beaton that the passive hero in the ancient novels 
amounts to the status of a theme, which then has been considerably ex- 
tended in the Komnenian novels.366 Beaton explained the extension of the 
passivity of the hero in relation to the Christian doctrine according to which 
passive suffering in certain situations is not only a necessity, but also a 
уїгїше.367 The notion of apatheia involves, however, more complex issues 
than passivity, and it also existed before the rise of Christianity. More 
importantly, the differences between the ancient and Komnenian novel need 
to be defined: are they in fact so striking?3® The heroes’ passivity needs to 
be considered primarily in relation to the role of the heroines, so we will re- 
turn to it in a while. 

The greatest difference in the characterisation of Kleitophon and Hysmi- 
nias is the emphasis on Hysminias’ inexperience, or even aporia, as op- 
posed to Kleitophon’s experience before and in the story.37° They also find 
themselves in different situations in the openings of the novels: Kleitophon 
falls in love at first sight and slowly convinces Leukippe to fall in love with 
him, whereas Hysminias has to be convinced by Hysmine, Kratisthenes, 
and even Eros himself.37! The traditional roles seem to have been reversed: 
the heroine Hysmine acts like the hero Kleitophon. Another aspect in this 
context is the oppressed situation of Hysminias as he is being harassed by 
two women, whereas Hysmine is never threatened by any other тап.372 In 
this discussion belongs also Hysminias’ change of name (H&H 9.14.5). In 
L&K, it is Leukippe who has been deprived of her name: ойк «іш Өєтта- 
№: où Kadoduat Adxawwa. VBpis avr» Єттї тєратуктү AeXyjorevpaa Kal 
Tovvopa, “I am not Thessalian, and my name is not Lakaina. This is an 


365 Konstan (1994) 15-26, 30-36, esp. 30, 34. On men and women in the novels, see 
further below, pp. 255-256. 

366 Beaton (19962) 62 and also 63-64. 

367 Ibid. 64—65. 

368 Agapitos & Smith (1992) 39 and n. 80. 

369 For example, Beaton (19962) 60—61 says that the abduction of Hysmine is the one 
act in which the hero acts rather than being acted upon, but Hysmine is no less part of the 
act than was Leukippe, and they are both blamed for the elopement; see e.g. the harsh 
blame of her father in H&H 11.12.3—4. On the abduction motif in the Komnenian novels, 
see Laiou (1993) 211—213. 

370 See L&K 2.37.5. 

371 Cf. Garland (1990) 80: “‘love’ is a very simple concept of instantaneous and mutual 
attraction, originating solely in physical appearance, and depicted by the irrational force of 
Eros." 

372 Cf. Laiou (1993) 212. 
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insult imposed by pirates who robbed me even of my name” (L&K 6.16.5). 
The things that befall Leukippe—the harassment, the change of name— 
happen in H&H to the hero and not to the heroine. The passivity is in that 
respect indeed extended, but on a more complex level than Beaton suggests, 
since it includes cross-wise inversion. In order to study the whole picture, 
we need to consider also the heroines. 

Leukippe is portrayed as a strong-willed girl who knows how to fight for 
both love and chastity. She is tough, both towards her aggressors??? and to- 
wards Kleitophon.3”4 As already mentioned, there is an important difference 
from the very outset: Hysmine makes the first advances, while Leukippe 
has to be persuaded. Hysmine is thus more straightforward than Leukippe, 
and it has been suggested that she may have been partly modelled upon 
Antheia in the Ephesiaka.375 She does, however, also have traits in common 
with Leukippe, first of all her looks. Heroines in ancient and Byzantine 
novels are most often described in a similar manner, set-piece descriptions 
of female beauty that were imitated by the Byzantines.376 Tatius’ and 
Makrembolites’ ekphraseis are not entirely similar, and the framing is differ- 
ent. Leukippe is described when Kleitophon catches his first sight of her. 
He compares her to a painting of Selene on a bull that he has once seen: 

Supa yopyóv èv jjbovíy кбит аут, тб EavOdv ovdrov: Óópis uéAawa, TO 

uéAav ükparov: AevKN Taped, TO Aevkóv eis нето» epowiaceTO kal ёшуєіто 

торф®раь, eis otav Tov 6\ёфаута Avdia Barrer yuv7 TO стдра póðwv avOos 

7, бта йрутта тд podov avoiyew тёр $AXov rà xeiàn. (L&K 1.4.3) 

delightfully animated eyes; light blond hair—blond and curly; black eyebrows—jet 

black; white cheeks—a white that glowed to red in the center like the crimson laid 

on ivory by Lydian craftswomen. Her mouth was a rose caught at the moment 

when it begins to part its petal lips. 

In fact, it is not clear whether Kleitophon describes the painting of Selene or 
Leukippe.??' That ambivalent relation between art and reality is, as we have 
already seen a number of times now, further augmented in H&H, also in the 
ekphrasis of Hysmine. She is not depicted until Hysminias has begun to fall 
in love with her, and the description is set in one of his dreams.??? First of 


373 E.g. when approached by Thersander in L&K 6.22. 

374 Eg. L&K 5.18. 

375 Alexiou (1977) 35-36. 

376 See Aerts (1997) esp. 151—159, 188-192; on the ancient novels, see Billaut (1991) 
121-189 and (1996). 

377 Cf. the descriptions of the paintings of the Virtues in H&H 2.2-5. 

378 On the position of this ekphrasis in relation to some other material drawn from 
L&K, see above, p. 194. 
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all, the description itself is extended into a regular ekphrasis, complete with 
comments to the reader??? and artistic perfection. Like Leukippe, Hysmine 
has lively eyes and black eyebrows, a pale complexion with blushing cheeks, 
and her lips are likened to roses. The description of Hysmine includes the 
same artistic symmetry?*? which is emphasised in the description of the 
fountain, but the blush on her cheek is explicitly not like a piece of art or 
achieved by art: “not drawn by hand or painted by art or fading overnight 
and washed off in water.”38! Hysmine explicitly links herself to the gar- 
den,382 whereas Leukippe was connected with it by Kleitophon.383 The op- 
position of, and at the same time equation of, nature and art corresponds 
with both the ancient and the Byzantine novel's play on artistic pleasure as 
expressed in the ekphrasis.384 

Another direct parallel between Hysmine and Leukippe is in their letters 
to the heroes. They both reveal their true identity in letters, similar in sub- 
ject and wording. They ask their lovers to remember what they have suf- 
fered for their sake, ending up as slaves,>85 and remind them that they are 
still virgins.386 The situations are of course different: Leukippe angrily 


379 H&H 3.6.4: eimous ibxov póbov ékONtv/at rjv kópmv rois xeles., "seeing her you 
would say that the girl had crushed a rose with her lips". 

380 H&H 3.6.4: OAov TÒ прдсютоу KUKAOS &гетитфа\Ат<` ў piv kévrpov Aóyov 
éréxec трд$ Хоу TO kükAopa,, “her entire face formed a perfect circle; her nose held the 
central place in the circuit". 

381 H&H 3.6.3: maperà Aevki TO Aevkóv акратор, és бсоу OvK NpvOpaiveto’ TÒ 
uécov épvOpóv: Tò épvOpóv дієстасџёрор kai otov дієстарџёрор, ody otov mAárre 
xep каї тет Barre kai vò papaiver kai Vdwp ékmAUvet, “her cheeks were white, un- 
blemished white where there was no mixture of red; the centre was red, red that was sepa- 
rated off and scattered there, not drawn by hand or painted by art or fading overnight and 
washed off in water". 

382 E.g. in H&H 6.8.3, but see also above, р. 99. 

383 L&K 1.19.1-2, Leukippe's face is described as a meadow; the garden then mirrors 
her face, cf. H&H 4.4.3 and 4.17.2. 

384 See e.g. above, pp. 101—102 and n. 199, and p. 132. 

385 L&K 5.18.34: бса pév bia oè mémov6a, oidas драукт ёё viv ўтоциђса! сє, 
“you know well all that I have suffered for you, yet now I am obliged to refresh your 
memory.” H&H 9.9.2-3: ob 0€ ui] ANOnv voojons 1...1: бй сё Gavarov yevoapévn 
TuKpod Kat TéAos аіҳраћотоѕ kai SovA7n viv, ws ópás, “уои must not succumb to for- 
getfulness [...], and because of you I tasted bitter death, and finally became a captive and 
now a slave, as you see”. 

386 [ & 5.18.6: yw 0€ ёти cor тадта mapOévos, “I write this letter still a virgin.” In 
H&H emphasised by repetition: 9.9.1: kai тту? kai ró£ov 'Apréjubos, пардёроо бєй, 
mapÜévov co. талтту тарефуАаёато, "the spring and the bow of Artemis, the virgin 
goddess, have preserved my virginity for you", and 9.9.3: xai єті maou тї» Trapbeviav 
атарєуҳєіртто, “but through all this I have kept my virginity inviolate”. 
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points out that Kleitophon is still free, and even married??? Hysmine asks 
Hysminias to be faithful to their treaty, meaning that they should spare 
their virginity for each other.388 The tone is accusing in both letters; although 
neither of the girls was abducted against her will, the heroes are here made 
responsible for the maidens’ destinies.?8? A difference in the letters signifies 
yet another inversion as regard the roles of the heroes and heroines. In both 
novels the heroines' mistresses are in a position to set free and thus save the 
maidens, but whereas Leukippe in her letter asks Kleitophon to have Melite 
save her, in H&H it is Rhodope who asks Hysminias in another letter to let 
her free Hysmine in exchange for marriage with Hysminias.?9? Hysmine then 
has to convince Hysminias that this is indeed the right thing to do, and the 
two women thus appear as strong and enterprising in contrast to the feeble 
heroes. 

Leukippe and Hysmine both engage in playful dialogues with their 
lovers, with one difference: Hysmine takes the initiative herself, while Leu- 
kippe follows the initiative of Kleitophon. We may compare Kleitophon's 
first dialogue with Leukippe to Hysminias' first meeting with Hysmine. 
Kleitophon is reasoning with himself as he tries to build up enough confi- 
dence to approach the maiden, меур: Tivos, dvavdpe, avyás; ті 6€ дєгАдѕ ei 
oTpatiwrns avdpeiov 0co0; THY корто qpoceAOetv со! mepiuévers; “how 
long will you keep silent, sissy boy? What use is a spineless soldier in the 
service of a virile god? Are you waiting for her to make the first move?" 
(L&K 2.5.1). Suddenly he realises that Leukippe is nearby in the garden. 


биш оўу, ws äv тєдоруВтџёроѕ ok čëywv Ti elo, "Xaíipe,' ёфти, стоша.' 
2 1 de ред:асаса улок? Kal eudavicaca 010 ToO yéAwTos, OTL avvfjke Ts 
eimov Tò Xaipe, бёттоша, єїтє “Eyo от; и тото eis." ‘Kai why тётраке 
pe ті то. Gedy wonep Tov ‘Hpaxdéa rfj 'OuoaAs.' 3 ‘Tov 'Epufjv Aéyets; 
тоот тї Mpa ékéAevoev б Zevs,’ каї apa eyédace. ‘Toiov 'Ериўрь; тї An- 
peis,’ єітор, ‘иа тафф$ 0 A€yw;’ ws 8 mrepuémrAekov Adyous ёк Adywv, TO 
а?тдратди ро: cvvipynoev. (L&K 2.6) 


Yet like one not knowing what to say in my confusion, I said, ‘Greetings, my 
lady.’ She smiled a winsome smile; though her amusement said clearly that she 
understood why I called her ‘my lady,’ she asked, ‘I? Your lady? Don’t say that!’ 
‘Ah, but a certain god has sold me into your service as surely as Herakles was sold 


387 L&K 5.18.4—5, and note also 5.18.6: éppwoo, kai dvato T&v Kawav yapwn, 
"Farewell; be happy in your new marriage". 

388 H&H 9.9.3: “Ерросо, kai tas cvvOnxas üàmapeyxewrirous TPV TwoHpdvws 
артітарӣёџєоє, “Farewell, and keeping our vows inviolate, see that you too keep your 
virginity chastely intact". 

389 Cf. Laiou (1993) 213. 

390 L&K 5.18.5; H&H 10.2. 
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as slave to Queen Omphale.’ ‘You mean Hermes? Whom Zeus ordered to sell 
Herakles?’ And again she smiled. I replied, ‘Hermes? Nonsense! You know very 
well what I mean.’ While the conversation was shuttling back and forth like this, 
circumstances came to my assistance. 


Kleitophon then pretends to be stung by a bee and asks Leukippe to cure 
him with a spell she knows; this leads to the couple’s first kiss, and then a 
digression on the effects of kisses (L&K 2.7-8). In H&H, the pondering on 
love that Kleitophon devotes himself to before the first conversation is 
moved to the later discussions between Hysminias and Kratisthenes.39! We 
may especially note Kratisthenes in H&H 2.14.4: ov 0€ uéxpi móre Acerno- 
ra£(ov крот rà " Epwrt; “how long are you going to be condemned for 
deserting Eros?” which mirrors Kleitophon in L&K 2.5.1.392 Hysminias is 
indeed, unlike Kleitophon, waiting for Hysmine’s moves. Her behaviour 
when she first meets Hysminias may thus be compared with Kleitophon’s 
in L&K 2.6. Hysmine serves the wine at the first banquet, and she takes the 
opportunity to flirt with the guest herald. 


*Hxev оўу ў rapüévos kai паратібєшёт pot TO ToTNpLOVY ‘xaipo.s’ dmEWLOd- 
pure" ёуф 8° axovoas єітоу odd€v, GAA’ ётіор peb’ Hdovijs, Ort Kal TÒ ёктюра 
pada тєртьдр kai TO тбиа yALKU kai TO Vdwp д.є:дёѕ каї рала Wuxpdv, wy 
оёт: yévow' av ndvTepov avdpi ёрут: kai kavuarovuévo каї (ёорті. (H&H 
1.8.3-4) 

So the girl came up and, placing the cup beside me, whispered, ‘Welcome’. I 
heard her, though I made no reply but drank with great pleasure because the cup 
was very delightful and the wine very sweet and the water clear and cold, than 
which nothing can be more agreeable for a man who is thirsty and very hot and 
sweaty. 


The situation has been reversed, since Hysmine is the one approaching 
Hysminias with "greetings", as Kleitophon did Leukippe. But Hysminias 
does not act like Leukippe; he is emotionally cold, burning not with love but 
with thirst. It is not until later that he answers Hysmine's advances: in 
H&H 4.1, he flirts at dinner, and in 4.3 they meet in the garden for a short 
dialogue; now that he wants to kiss and cuddle, Hysmine is as chaste as any 
ancient heroine, defending herself just like Leukippe before һег.39 The tone 
in H&H 4.3 is reminiscent of L&K 2.7: kisses are discussed (H&H 4.3.2-3), 
and Hysmine ironically scolds Hysminias for previously "playing the vir- 





391 Especially H&H 1.14 and 2.14. 

39? But cf. also both Anth. 5.9 and Ps. 138.7-10. See also Vit. Cyr. Phil. 5.9; above, 
p. 204, n. 186. Cf. below, 3.3. 

393 See above, p. 160. 
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gin" when he tries to kiss her (4.3.3).394 Tatius’ bee-episode in L&K 2.7 
(Kleitophon pretending to be stung and Leukippe curing him with her 
kisses) is mirrored in H&H 4.22, where Hysmine bites Hysminias’ lips 
when kissing him, as a revenge for his previous rejection.395 Hysminias re- 
plies with a simile in which Hysmine is a beehive, the erotic imagery known 
from the Song of Songs.??$ The flirtatious and witty tone from L&K is 
echoed in H&H as well, for example Hysminias’ comment when Hysmine 
bites him: (доо por TAAAG T&v peddv OALBeoTwoav: rà ё uot ҳе Tt- 
pacOw каботоуруо®дита цог Tots piAjpacww, “Look, could you crush 
some other limbs of mine? Have a little respect for those parts which are 
producing the kisses” (H&H 4.22.2). 

The strong character and self-confident behaviour of Hysmine is indeed 
conspicuous.3?? It should, first of all, be seen against the background of the 
ancient novel.398 We have already noted that Antheia in the Ephesiaka may 
have been a model for Нуѕтіпе,3 and we have seen here that Leukippe 
was a strong heroine as well—in fact, most ancient novel heroines are.*00 
The female protagonist is often the main character, and Chariton even con- 
cludes his novel “that is my story about Kallirhoe".*?! Also female antago- 


394 Cf. also the ironic and witty dialogue in H&H 9.23; discussed above, pp. 148-149. 

395 H&H 4.22.1: adyeis Ta Хет; GAN’ PAynoa Kayw THY чуулу, OTe pov тафта kai 
av Tov Epwra mpomerós émi THs тоў marpós тралтебт< éeLepavdtoas, “Do your lips 
hurt? But my soul was pained too when you so precipitously spurned my love at my fa- 
ther’s banquet.” 

396 H&H: 4.22.3: ei 0 uot kévrpov фёрєіѕ ws рёћітта Kal pvdaTTets TO oiuBAov 
kai т\тттє$ TÓv TOD MEALTOS троуптто, éykaprepijoo TH ciu, TOV Єк TOD kév- 
Tpov movov фёЁо Kal троуђсо TOD MEALTOS OÙ yap pe OTEPHOEL Tróvos yAUKUTNTOS 
иёМмто$, @стєр Ovd' axavOa podov Tod podov kwAvoet pe, “if you are wielding a sting 
at me like a bee and are guarding your hive and are lashing out at the honey thief, I will 
dally round the hive, put up with the pain from the sting and cull the honey. For the pain 
will not deprive me of the honey’s sweetness, as the rose’s thorns do not turn me away 
from the rose.” The imagery of the beehive is frequently used in H&H; see also e.g. 
4.25.2, 4.3.4, 5.20.1, 6.8.2, 7.8.2, 9.22.3, 10.10.6. On the use of the Song, see below, 
pp. 279-280. 

397 Dunlop (1888) 77 described Hysmine as “avowing love without modesty and with- 
out delicacy”. But Hysmine remains chaste; on virginity in H&H see Garland (1990) 74— 
15; 

398 On women in the ancient novel, see Wiersma (1990), Egger (1988, 1994), Kaimio 
(1995), and Johne (1996) esp. 187—189 on L&K; in the Byzantine novel, see Garland 
(1990) and Smith (1999) 183-194. 

399 Alexiou (1977) 35-36; see above, p. 251. 

400 See Wiersma (1990); Egger (1994); Kaimio (1995) esp. pp. 129-130. 

401 See above, p. 190, n. 125. Cf. Rohde (19143) 355-356 on the better characterisation 
of female figures. 
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nists are often depicted as strong characters, for example Melite in L&K.4°2 
Irrespective of the underlying reasons for the portrayal of women in the 
novels,* the strong heroines correspond to the “helpless heroes" discussed 
above; together they display the “erotic balance” of male and female roles in 
а story.4°4 Likewise, one may argue that Hysmine’s behaviour reflects a 
contemporary view of women, influenced by Christianity.4°5 

However, on a literary level the conventions are not as upturned as they 
may seem: the strength of the heroine and the passivity of the hero are ex- 
tended, and there has accordingly been an inversion of the female and male 
roles, so that the Komnenian heroine performs the actions of the ancient 
hero. Such a treatment of elements from the ancient novel corresponds with 
other amplifications and inversions that we have looked at in this study. 
The function and effects of such manipulation of material lie on a metatex- 
tual, rather than a factual level; the characterisation of Hysmine is therefore 
not necessarily tied to a contemporary socio-cultural situation.406 


FRIENDS AND HELPERS 


Hysminias’ helper is Kratisthenes, a friend and cousin who travels with him 
on his embassy to Aulikomis, and later arranges his and Hysmine’s escape 
from Eurykomis. Hysminias has no slave or servant (neither has Hysmine 
any chambermaid), so while Kleitophon had two advisors and helpers in his 
quest for love, Satyros and Kleinias, Hysminias has only one. Apart from 
being a relative and a friend, we know nothing about Kratisthenes, whereas 
Kleinias is described through both Kleitophon’s narrative and his own 


402 On Melite, see Egger (1994) 267-268; Segal (1994). 

403 Wiersma (1990) sees it as a combination of traditional values and the prominent role 
of elite women; Egger (1994) as mirroring women’s erotic power as opposed to factual 
helplessness, “the novels work with the principle of emotional gynocentrism, but factual 
androcentrism”, ibid p. 272. Kaimio (1995) stresses the sensible matter-of-fact behaviour of 
Kallirhoe, which, according to her, mirrors that of real women and attracts female readers. 
On women as readers and, possibly, authors, see also Johne (1996) 156—164. 

404 Cf. Konstan (1994) on “sexual symmetry”, and Lowe (2000) 225—227 on “erotic 
competition”. 

405 See Garland (1990); Smith (1999) 183-194. On eroticism and constraint, i.e. erot- 
ica in a repressed society, see Beck (1977, 1984); Garland, ibid 66—67 and п. 20. 

406 The area needs careful investigation in order to avoid simplistic or one-sided state- 
ments, as e.g. Garland (1990) esp. 80-81. It does seem like attitudes towards women 
changed during the Byzantine period, see e.g. Laiou (1981, 1985, 1992) and (1993) 109- 
221; Garland (1988, 1990). There is now a growing number of studies of women in Byzan- 
tium, with a certain emphasis on the imperial sphere; see e.g. James (1997); Hill (1999); 
Gouma-Peterson (2000). See also the on-line bibliography at 

http://www.wooster.edu/Art/wb.html. 
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words. He too is a relative, and he is older and more experienced in love than 
Kleitophon;*? an important difference is that Kleinias prefers boys to 
women.‘°8 We are not explicitly told that Kratisthenes is older or more ex- 
perienced than Hysminias, but it is clear from their conversations and Kra- 
tisthenes’ sometimes rather patronising attitude that he is. 

Kratisthenes' advice is never as long or detailed as Kleinias'. Kleinias of- 
fers Kleitophon a lengthy explanation when he first seeks advice (L&K 1.7— 
9). Kleitophon’s question, Ti A€yw; Tí тоф; THs av тоуоци Tis pw- 
pévns; oùk ода yàp yù Tas dd0vs, "but what do I say? What do I do? 
How can I reach my beloved? I flounder in ignorance of method” (1.9.7) is 
answered by the not so comforting undev mpos tadta бїтє map’ GÀAov 
padeiv adtodidaxtos уар сті б 0є0 codiotys, “don’t look to learn 
this from anyone else; this god is a self-taught scholar” (1.10.1). Kleinias, 
however, then goes on to discuss how to proceed (1.10). The passage is 
echoed in a condensed version in H&H, where Kratisthenes asks Hysminias 
what happened at the dinner when Hysmine was flirting with him. In the 
passage, which has already been quoted and discussed above, Hysminias 
expresses his aporia and asks who will teach him about love. Kratisthenes 
answers ironically with an allusion to Hippocrates: “animal nature cannot be 
taught", reflecting at the same time the “self-taught sophist” of Tatius.409 
The discussion is not continued until the next evening, when Kratisthenes 
again asks Hysminias to relate what happened at dinner, and again teases 
him and tells him that he cannot escape the power of Eros (H&H 2.14.46). 
We must remember the important difference between the novels: while 
Kleitophon’s aporia is concerned with what to do in order to make the girl 
fall in love, Hysminias is just utterly at loss about what to do at all. 

While Kleinias gives Kleitophon metaphysical and philosophical infor- 
mation on love, Satyros assists him on a more practical level. He helps Klei- 
tophon to find a subject for his digression on the nature of love in order to 
impress Leukippe (L&K 1.16—17); he encourages meetings in the garden 
(2.10) and in Leukippe's bedroom (2.19—25), and the game with the drinking 


407 L&K 1.7.1: qv ё uot KAewías üvevrtós, dppavos kai véos, boo avaBeBnkws ётт 
Tis Aw(as THs éufjs, Epwrt rereAeauévos, “I had a cousin named Kleinias, whose par- 
ents both were dead; he was two years older than myself and already an initiate in the rites 
of love." See above, p. 177 and n. 55 on the exclusion of homoerotic material in H&H. 

408 L&K 1.7.1 (he was in love with a boy), 1.12-14 (the boy gets killed by the horse 
Kleinias gave him), 2.34—38 (discussion with Kleitophon and Menelaus on hetero- and 
homosexual love). From Kratisthenes' discourses on love, we may assume that he is not 
interested in boys, but some misogynistic thoughts are included in H&H 3.9.5—6. 

409 H&H 1.14.5; see above, pp. 123-124, 148, 273. 
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cups (2.9). He follows the couple on their escape, and in Egypt he saves 
Leukippe (together with Menelaus) by arranging the fake sacrifice (3.15— 
22).410 Kratisthenes too gives some practical assistance: he tells Hysminias 
to be quiet in order to avoid embarrassment (H&H 1.10.3, 2.12.2); he keeps 
an eye on the couple in the garden so that they will avoid detection (4.4.1—2; 
cf. L&K 2.10). He assists in a game with the drinking-cups (5.10—12), quite 
similar to that of Satyros.*!! Kratisthenes' main function is, however, to in- 
terpret the paintings in the garden. 

Kratisthenes accordingly takes up the functions of both Kleinias and 
Satyros: he teaches Hysminias about love, like Kleinias, and he assists him 
in his pursuit, like Satyros. Ultimately, it is the paintings in the garden that 
instruct Hysminias, but without Kratisthenes as a guide and interpreter, 
Hysminias would not have understood them. Even if Kleinias and Satyros 
follow Kleitophon longer than Hysminias is accompanied by Kratisthenes, 
who disappears already on the ship, they too are forgotten in the end of the 
story; we do not know what happened to them. Helpers are obviously im- 
portant only when they are of immediate help.*!? 


MISTRESSES 


Melite, the passionate widow who seduces Kleitophon, is depicted not only 
as determined to get what she wants, but also, perhaps surprisingly, as 
sympathetic.*? For example, she helps Leukippe (without knowing, how- 
ever, that the girl is Kleitophon's fiancée) to escape the lusty Sosthenes, as 
one woman helping another (L&K 5.17.3-4). Her feelings for Kleitophon are 
depicted as sincere, even if mainly sexual. There are two characters in H&H 
that correspond to Melite: Hysminias' nameless mistress and Hysmine's 
mistress Rhodope. The situations in the two novels are very different: 
whereas Hysminias is already a slave himself when he finds out that Rho- 
dope's slave-girl is Hysmine, Kleitophon is never enslaved, his marriage to 
Melite is his own decision and he is never, as most novel heroes usually are, 
harassed by a mistress. Here we have a parallel to Hysmine’s situation: like 
Kleitophon, she is never harassed by any master or by any pirates. 


410 On Satyros, see Anderson (1988). 

411 See above, p. 229. 

412 On the helper function, see above, p. 162. 

413 Usually, the characters threatening the protagonists’ chastity are not positively por- 
trayed; see e.g. Arsake in Heliodoros, or in L&K Leukippe's aggressor Thersander. On the 
pairing and contrasting of Melite and Leukippe, see Segal (1984). 
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There is one similarity in the two heroes’ situation: each is desired by the 
woman who is now the mistress of his beloved. The roles of the girls’ mis- 
tresses as helpers is thus interesting. In L&K, Leukippe in her letter asked 
Kleitophon to let Melite save her and send her back to Byzantium;*!^ Meli- 
te had by then in fact already saved Leukippe once from Sosthenes. The 
help from Melite turns out to be different from what Leukippe had in mind: 
in exchange for helping him and Leukippe to escape, Kleitophon makes love 
to Melite. Leukippe, however, never finds out about it. In H&H, Rhodope 
offers Hysminias freedom in exchange for love in a similar manner (H&H 
10.12). Hysmine supports Rhodope's feelings for Hysminias as a way of 
saving them both (9.19; 9.22.3—9.23), and although Hysminias is unwilling 
at first, he is persuaded by Hysmine to accept Rhodope's invitation (10.1). 
However, while Kleitophon was in fact seduced by Melite, Hysminias is 
not even touched by Rhodope, since she uses Hysmine as her mediatrix. 
Nor does he allow himself to be tricked into anything by his own mistress, 
however persistent she is; just like Hysmine, he is perfectly untouched and 
chaste. The contrast between the women's sexual aggressiveness and the 
hero's virginity is sharp; due to the inversion of the male and female roles it 
is indeed sharper than is the same contrast in the portrayal of Leukippe. 

We may also note here how the two female characters in H&H (Rhodope 
and mistress) correspond to one single character in L&K (Melite), whereas 
earlier we saw an example of one character in H&H (Kratisthenes) corre- 
sponding to two characters in L&K (Kleinias and Satyros). Makrembolites 
employs amplification or repression, in this case apparently depending 
upon the effect wanted: in H&H there is one more woman to pursue Hys- 
minias in order to underline the situation of the oppressed hero, but there is 
only one helper who embodies the characteristics of both the ancient friend 
and servant along the lines of the compressed intrigue. 


Even though Makrembolites has drawn both names and characteristics from 
the characters of L&K, there is no exact correspondence. Tatius' characters 
have been transformed: the functions of character types are changed and 
cross-wise inverted so that, for example, the hero and the heroine so to 
speak "play new roles". The first impression of Makrembolites' characters 
may be one of vagueness, the reasons for which are probably the restricted 
point of view and the compressed plot. The narrator never gives the reader 
any background information about any character, in contrast to, for example, 
the detailed story about Kleinias’ boyfriend in L&K 1.7—14. No such infor- 


414 L&K 5.18; see above, p. 253. 
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mation is given even about Hysmine, but thanks to Hysminias’ focus on 
her, the reader is given the impression of knowing her better than the other 
characters. The vagueness in characterisation may be compared to the vague- 
ness of fictional space: it emphasises the protagonists at the cost of periph- 
eral characters, and brings the hero and heroine to the fore. 

This vagueness does not necessarily entail less lively or less “realistic” 
characters. Tatius and Makrembolites employ the same rhetorical technique 
of shifting from one level of style to another in order to characterise the 
speech of different characters. There is no indecent detail attached to Mak- 
rembolites’ protagonists—both extremely chaste—but that does not make 
them less sexy: speech and behaviour rather enhance the eroticism of both 
hero and heroine. The explicit descriptions of erotic encounters are, of 
course, an important factor here, but the amplification of ancient novel char- 
acter types and the inversion of male and female roles in particular underline 
the overt eroticism.*5 Makrembolites’ use of L&K as a hypotext also in the 
construction of character adds an intertextual aspect that is often amusing. 
The irony in H&H is part of the metatextual situation, and as we will see in 
Part 3, the use of quotation and allusion often enhances the ironic character 
of a passage. 


415 See, e.g. the imagery of the male and female palm; above, pp. 235-236. 


PART THREE 


Mimesis and Transtextuality: 
Tradition and Innovation 


An important part of imitation in antiquity and in Byzantium was the use of 
quotation of and allusion to the “classics”. Imitation of excellent Attic ex- 
amples was recommended as a way to acquire skill in rhetoric, and it must 
be firmly distinguished from plagiarism.! Traditional imitation does not pri- 
marily concern what an author says, but how he says it.? For example, De- 
metrius in his treatise On Style discusses the difference between Herodotus 
and Thucydides: the first quotes whole passages, which is not appreciated, 
whereas the latter adapts an Homeric epithet in a different context, which is 
praised? 

The use of ancient quotations, allusions and topoi in Hysmine & Hys- 
minias was investigated already forty years ago by Gigante (1960). Gigante 
argued that the novel is nothing but “un gioco letterario", a play on words 
and allusions. He also interpreted the novel's purpose as ironic and parodic.^ 
Gigante's investigation is still a very important study, on which my own 


! On imitation in antiquity, see McKeon (1952) and Clark (1957) 144—176; on imita- 
tion in antiquity and in the Middle Ages, both in Byzantium and in the West, see Cizek 
(1994) esp. 11-20; on Byzantine mimesis, see Hunger (1969/70) and (1981). Plagiarism 
was opposed to imitation and despised already in antiquity; a plagiarius is mentioned in 
Martial's Epigrams 1.52, and in 1.53 such a person is called a thief; Clark, ibid. 145. On 
modern concepts of imitation, see above, p. 24, n. 74, and pp. 43-44, 166-169. 

2 McKeon (1952); Clark (1957) 145. Cf. Conte (1986) esp. 52-69 and his term “poetic 
memory", which refers to the more traditional "intertextuality". Cf. also MacAlister 
(1994b, 1996) on Bakhtin's concept of “alien speech" which designates the pieces of an- 
cient (and maybe also contemporary) literature inserted by an author into his own work, 
manipulating it to fit his own purposes. This notion is, of course, applicable to all allu- 
sions and, particularly, to quotations in H&H. On MacAlister’s use of Bakhtins’ concept, 
see Beaton (1997) 235-236. 

3 Demetrius, On Style (Пєрі ёритрєіаѕ) 112-113; Clark (1957) 146-147. Note esp. On 
Style 113: Өоокудідтѕ иєуто: кау AaBy Tapa пошто? ти, idiws aor xpwevos ор 
то Àn$6&v тогі, “Thucydides, even if he does borrow something from a poet, uses it in 
his own way and thus makes it his own property." 

4 Gigante (1960) 169. Cf. the interpretations of L&K as a parody or pastiche; see above, 
p. 170, n. 25. 
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and many others’ identification of quotations is dependent. But to say that 
Makrembolites quoted this or that author or work is not very illuminating in 
itself.5 Nor does it mean that we can establish with any certainty which lit- 
erary works the author has read, since he probably relied partly on second- 
hand sources, gnomologia and florilegia.® 

What we can try to establish is some kind of understanding of the use 
that an author makes of his borrowed material. We therefore need to look at 
the context in which the ancient texts have been embedded rather than at the 
ancient material itself. We have already, in Parts 1 and 2, seen a number of 
examples of Makrembolites’ insertion of ancient material, and the signifi- 
cance of that material in the new context has been commented upon. In this 
last part of the study I will concentrate on the technique that is employed 
on a textual level, which will help to elucidate the displacement of meaning 
that has previously been discussed. It will accordingly not be attempted here 
to list again Makrembolites’ ancient sources or identify all of his quota- 
tions,? but to give a general picture of his allusion and quotation technique 
and to discuss some general problems of Quellenforschung. 


3.1 Allusion to ancient literature 


Allusion has been defined as a "deliberate incorporation of identifiable ele- 
ments from other sources, preceding or contemporaneous, textual or extra- 
textual".3 There are three main functions of allusion that are relevant also— 
or in particular—in a Byzantine context: the display of knowledge, the ap- 
peal to those sharing experience or knowledge with the author, and the en- 
richment of a literary work by the incorporation of further meaning.? Allu- 
sion thus usually presumes a close relation between the author and his audi- 
ence, a shared knowledge and a prizing of tradition, in order to appreciate 
the device.!? There are a number of different kinds of allusions, but it will 





5 On Quellenforschung, see e.g. Conte (1986) 23 (as above, p. 169, n. 20), and also 
Ljubarskij et al. (1998) and Agapitos (2000b) 7, 9 and n. 43. On constructive Quellen- 
forschung and its importance for textual criticism, see Kolovou (1998) and Reinsch (1998). 

For an example of such deceptive Quellenforschung, see Agapitos (2000b) 7-9 on 
H&H 4.15.1. Cf. below, p. 270, n. 51. 

7 Besides Gigante (1960), see also Hilberg (1876) 227-231, Plepelits (1989), and Conca 
(19942). 

8 Miner (1993) 39. Cf. Conte (1986) 32-39 (esp. 38-39 on the art of allusion) and 52- 
69 on allusion and rhetorical figures. 

9 See e.g. Kazhdan & Epstein (1985) 138-141, esp. 139-140 on the Byzantines’ “art of 
allusion". See also Hunger (1969/70) esp. 29-30. 

10 Miner (1993) 39-40. See also above, p. 33, on literary circles and theatra in Con- 
stantinople. 
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suffice for us here to discuss the imitative kind with its three categories: spe- 
cific, generic, and parodic; they may also be synthetic, i.e. a combination of 
two or three of these categories.!! 


The most frequent kind of allusions in Hysmine & Hysminias are those to 
Leukippe & Kleitophon. A large number of these were discussed in Part 2, 
and as we saw there they most often pick up part of a phrase or just the 
tone in a passage and use amplification or, in some cases, condensation, in 
order to adapt the material to the Byzantine novel. For example, Satyros 
once gives Kleitophon some advice on how to court Leukippe: he must ap- 
proach her, Satyros says, and then iye xeupós, OAtWov daxTvaAov, Mov 
cTéva£ov, “touch her hand, press her fingers, and sigh while you press" 
(L&K 2.4.4).? In H&H, it is Hysmine who follows the advice: 7 дє Tov бак- 
TvAov ёт:ӨМВє: pov Kal OA(Bovea стёрє:, “and she presses my finger, 
and while she presses she sighs” (H&H 1.11.3).!3 The allusions to Tatius 
(which are most often specific, but may also be synthetic) should be distin- 
guished from allusions to other ancient authors. Since L&K is the main hy- 
potext of H&H, the allusions to Tatius sustain the whole imitative process, 
and they are thus highly significant to the reader’s understanding of the 
novel as a hypertext. 


There are two kinds of allusions to other ancient authors in H&H: those that 
refer to a specific passage or story, and accordingly are specific, and those 
that refer to a literary tradition in a broader sense, which are generic. We 
have earlier investigated the garden ekphrasis, in which two specific allu- 
sions are embedded: the narrator explicitly refers to the garden of Alcinous 
(H&H 1.4.3) and to the golden chain of Homer (1.4.4).!^ The explicit refer- 
ences to Homer are significant, since the garden ekphrasis as a topos is im- 
plicitly modelled upon the garden of Alcinous, and the narrator thus em- 
phasises something that the reader already knows, or should know. The gar- 
den description is a generic allusion, since as a fopos it refers to the whole 
Homeric tradition. The garden topos is, however, somewhat ambiguous due 
to the novelistic context, and we must ask ourselves whether a Byzantine 
reader confronted with Makrembolites' garden would really think of the 
Homeric garden rather than of gardens in ancient novels. Unless he did, it is 


11 The other kinds are topical, personal, formal, metaphorical, and structural allu- 
sions; ibid. 39. 

12 [ have modified Winkler's translation here. 

13 Cf. pp. 254-256 above on the reversed roles of the protagonists. 

14 See above, pp. 86, 100-101, 211. 
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possible that the allusion to Alcinous, along with the reference to Homer’s 
golden chain, in fact is some way of redirecting an expected (or suspected) 
reader-response. In that case, i.e., if the author's intended association is that 
to Homer, the specific allusions are used to "correct" the effect of the 
generic topos allusion. The garden of Sosthenes is thus more than just any 
novelistic garden: it constitutes a link to the literary tradition of Homer and 
to Neoplatonism, and it generates, through its paintings, the erotic develop- 
ment of the plot. 

Generic allusion in H&H is (besides the novelistic topoi and references) 
represented mainly by references to the Homeric tradition. However, as al- 
ready mentioned, the philologist's endeavour to identify sources may lead to 
misinterpretations of the text. The use of Homeric words does not necessar- 
ily allude to a Homeric passage or episode. In H&H 6.18, for example, the 
Sirens (uéAos Фдбитор otov Leupfves dbovat) are not only an allusion to 
the Odyssey, but have an important internal function: to emphasise the im- 
minent threat of the sea.!5 If we read the words exclusively as an Homeric 
allusion, we miss an important narrative marker. Homeric words may also be 
used in a symbolic sense without alluding to a specific passage, for example 
the lotus in H&H 5.1.3. 


6 є Tis артфь OXov Badaveiov ётшо?рупсє Kai pot THY "тїт ovvédouce 

каї тата$ ёротікӣс eLexevwoe Xápvras: тєрї TO oTHOOS THs Kopys GAov pot TO 

cTópa ovveppawe Trois òdodo Saxvov, rois xelAcow кроу kal TH yAdoon 

peTaBiBacov eis THY улууу Tov Awróv: @ màvO' 1) kópn mepi TOV нди avT- 

єпраттє Tpaxndov. (H&H 5.1.3) 

Another of the dreams created a whole bath house and had me bathing with Hys- 

mine and passionately poured out all delights: my entire mouth was stitched to the 

girl’s breast, biting with my teeth, sucking with my lips, with my tongue convey- 

ing the lotus into my soul;!6 all this the girl reciprocated on my neck. 
The allusion here is not directly to the lotophages of the Odyssey, but to the 
known character and effects of the lotus: it smells good, it may be eaten and 
it makes people forget.'? Hysminias does not eat the lotus, but transfers it 
into his soul; the (sexual) pleasure, like the lotus, makes him forget every- 
thing else. The erotic imagery is maintained in the following paragraph, in 
which the girl's breasts are like fountains: 005 T@ сторат: 7rapaÜ0éuevos 
THS yruxfjs но TO кадра karéyrvxe, vyvxpàv Hdovnv myyacwy yXvkvrépav 


15 Discussed above, pp. 67-68. 

16 This is my interpretation. It is in fact not entirely clear to whose soul the lotus is 
transferred; the words may also be interpreted as “into her soul". In either case the lotus 
functions as a symbol of erotic pleasure. 

17 Cf. Conca (19942) 564: “palese richiamo a Odissea, IX 82-102". 
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kai vékrapos, "pressing these to my mouth it doused my soul's heat in the 
springs of icy pleasure that were sweeter than nectar" (H&H 5.1.4). 

One may also need to consider whether the uses of Homeric words 
should be read as allusions or as stylistic devices. Most often epithets are 
part of the style, for example Mycenae's epithet "rich in gold"! or the epi- 
thet “fair in women” of Aulikomis.!? The same applies to the insertion of 
Homeric words, i.e. they function not as allusions but as stylistic devices, 
for example the “shield of seven ox hides" which in H&H refers to a protec- 
tion of virginity.2° In H&H 2.4.5, the epithet of the north wind, “scion of 
clear skies", is even attached to a quotation from Hesiod.?! There are, how- 
ever, also instances where the knowledge of a word's specific meaning is es- 
sential in the new context, for example “Aphrodite’s girdle” in H&H 2.7.3.2 
The girdle was a gift to Hera from Aphrodite, and made whoever wore it 
beautiful and attractive. Since it is here used of Eros' exquisite beauty, the 
story behind the word is essential for the understanding of the passage. 

An exception to the use of Homeric epithets as stylistic devices is H&H 
7.12.4, where Hysminias calls himself moàúràas, “the much-enduring", the 
traditional epithet of Odysseus. The difference lies in the surrounding Ho- 
meric situation with which the epithet interacts, creating a dramatic intertex- 
tual effect of 'IAuàs kakàv, an “Iliad of woes"? The “much-enduring” is 
thus not just a stylistic epithet, but creates a (most probably humoristic or 
ironic) bond between Hysminias and the epic hero. A similar case is that 
where a Homeric formulaic verse is used when Hysminias is asked about his 
story: Tis 7ró0ev eis avdpav, 760. rov Nis 7С токўє$; “Who are you? 
Where are you from? What is your country and your parents?” (H&H 
8.11.2)24 The epic formula is metrically rendered, which makes it function 
not only as an epic introduction device, but as a direct allusion to Odys- 
seus.25 


18 H&H 2.7.1: TOAVXPVTOS; cf. Il. 7.180; 11.46; Od. 3.305. 

19 H&H 5.7.2: кал\у?ралка; cf. П. 3.75, 3.258 of Achaia; 2.683, 9.447 of Hellas. 

20 H&H 4.23.2: сті ёпта[80є10; cf. Il. 7.219223. 

21 H&H 2.4.5: 81a уар то: rapBevifis amaddxpoos od duanow aidpnyeverns Boppas, 
“but the north wind, scion of clear skies, did not whistle through the maiden’s tender 
flesh.” Cf. Hesiod, Erga 519; for aidpnyeverns, cf. Od. 5.296. See below, pp. 271-272. 

22 For кєстӧѕ 'Афродіттѕ cf. Il. 14.214-221. 

23 See above, p. 218 and n. 251. 

24 Cf. Od. 1.170, 10.325, 14.187, 15.264, 19.105, 24.298. 

25 Cf. L&K 1.3.1, where the answer is used as an introduction of the hero without the 
explicit question being asked. 
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Another case of allusion is Makrembolites’ insertion of Theocritus’ tvyyes 
ёротікаі, ће wrynecks or “erotic charms" 26 When Kratisthenes realises 
just how ignorant Hysminias is in erotic matters, he exclaims: 'НракАє‹ѕ, 
Tis àromias, THs А:Өотттоѕ" GAA’ tAews то "Ероѕ, итттр `Афродітт 
kai Luyyes €pwtixal, “by Heracles, what an idiot, what а dolt! May Eros 
and his mother Aphrodite and all the erotic charms be kind to you” (H&H 
1.14.5). The use of the word tvy may not in itself seem significant enough 
to function as an allusion to Theocritus, but in H&H 4.3.3 there is a com- 
plete metrical quotation from Theocritus’ Id. 3.20,27 which, even if it may be 
drawn from the gnomologia, strengthens the suspicion that H&H 1.14.5 
does indeed allude to Theocritus’ wryneck. Furthermore, in book 9 Hys- 
minias makes a clear allusion to Theocritus when he narrates what happened 
at the dinner in Artykomis, where Hysmine is secretly present: єтї 57 
тото Trücw dpOarpos TjAaTÓ pev б bets, kai тә por TO aquetov aya- 
Oov kai TO TpomavTevpa Oefuorarov, “my right eye gave a start at all this, 
and this was for me a good sign and a most auspicious omen” (9.4.1).28 
According to the ancient tradition, an eye twitching is a good omen which 
means that one will meet a good friend or a beloved.?? Makrembolites’ use of 
the allusion thus presupposes a knowledge of the original context. 

A series of allusions like this strengthens the significance of the author or 
work being quoted, and must be considered together. Even if an author drew 
the quotations from and based his allusions on material found in gnomolo- 
gia, the quotations in gnomologia were not anonymous. He could thus al- 
lude to a work or a corpus in a “correct” way without being familiar with the 
entire work.3° We should also remember here that the Komnenian novelist 
Eugenianos used Longus' Daphnis & Chloe as a partial hypotext of his Dro- 
silla & Charikles, and that Longus made extensive use of Theocritus.?! 
Theocritus is thus not an unknown author in Makrembolites' literary and 
cultural milieu. 


26 H&H 1.14.5; cf. Theocritus, /d. 2. 

27 Theocritus, Id. 3.20: сти kai èv Kevoior Pirauac ada Tépyris, “even in empty 
kisses is there sweet delight.” 

28 Cf. Theocritus, /d. 3.37: GAAeTat дфӨбаАиб<$ pev б deftds, “my right eye gives а 
start.” 

29 Conca (1994a) 636 n. 4 quotes a scholion to Theocritus: doxodow dWeoOal Twa 
тёр olkelwy, dv GAAwvTat oi OpOadpoi, “if their eyes twitch, they think that they will 
see someone they know.” 

30 Cf. below, p. 270 and n. 51 on the Hippolytus. 

31 See e.g. the use of tvy in Eugenianos’ D&C 6.416—419 and 8.242. See above, p. 35 
and n. 149 on Eugenianos and Longus. 
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It is also probable that there are in H&H a number of allusions to ancient or 
Byzantine texts which have not come down to us. Then again, references do 
not necessarily go back to literature, but may also reflect contemporary on- 
going discussions among the intellectuals. The reference to the river Rhine?? 
or the names of the fictional locations may be such “lost allusions".?? Per- 
haps information that will help us understand these questions will come 
forth as research continues to unveil Byzantine culture, but for now there 
are a number of such elements in H&H that we cannot explain. Furthermore, 
allusions may refer to other artistic forms, such as works of art. For exam- 
ple, the paintings of the months reflect an extensive tradition of calendar 
representation both in art and literature, culminating in the twelfth century.?4 


3.2 Quotation of ancient literature 


The use of quotations intensifies the impact of imitation, and it is thus an 
important part of Byzantine literature?5 Byzantine texts often contain a 
mass of quotations, which gives an impression even of mannerism;?6 H&H is 
one of them. Makrembolites displays quotations of a wide range of authors 
and genres; those from tragedy, Hesiod, and Homer dominate. Due to the 
importance of the /liad and the Odyssey as school texts, references to Homer 
are very common in all Byzantine literature.? Euripides’ Hecuba is quoted 
very frequently (ten times) in H&H and alluded to a number of times.38 Five 
other Euripidean plays are quoted,?? along with a couple of Sophoclean 


32 H&H 8.7.1; on the Rhine, see above, p. 140 and n. 344, and pp. 221-222. 

33 See above, pp. 140 and 241. 

34 See above, p. 127, n. 284. Note also the possible implications of the garden ekphrasis 
as alluding to an actual recital situation; cf. Magdalino (1993) 352 on the garden imagery of 
Manganeios Prodromos (poem 41) and the recital of his poems in Constantinople. 

35 Hunger (1969/70) 29. On Homer in Byzantium, see Browning (1975b). 

36 Hunger (1969/70) 30. 

37 See e.g. Wilson (1996) 18—27 on the ancient authors as school texts. 

38 H&H 2.11.3 (Hec. 255); 4.24.4 (Hec. 228); 5.3.8 (Hec. 886-887); 5.5.1 (Hec. 72); 
6.7.1 (Hec. 413); 6.10.4 (Hec. 96); 6.13.2 (Hec. 1226-1227); 7.13.1 (Hec. 607—608); 
8.12.2 (Hec. 607—608); 8.14.2 (Hec. 375-376). See also the allusions to the same tragedy 
in H&H 3.1.4 (cf. Hec. 245, 752, 787, 839; see also //. 1.500); 4.21.3 (cf. Hec. 398); 
5.3.8 (cf. Hec. 981—1046); 6.8.1 (cf. Hec. 280-281); 11.5.3 (cf. Hec. 612). Only one of 
these quotations is introduced as such; Н&Н 7.13.1: ката THY Tpaywdiav, “according to 
the tragedy". 

39 H&H 3.9.6 (Med. 408-409); 8.21.3 (Med. 54—55); 9.23.1 (Med. 265-266); 6.15.2 
(cf. Phoen. 355); 6.15.3 (Phoen. 469); 3.3.3 (cf. Hipp. 439); 10.6.5 (Hipp. 415-416). See 
also the allusions, or possibly adapted quotations, in 7.18.2 (cf. Phoen. 618): 4.15.1 (cf. 
Hipp. 219); 7.17.1 (cf. Hipp. 828); 10.11.2 (cf. Hipp. 828); 10.10.3 (cf. Suppl. 826—827); 
10.10.3 (cf. Alc. 512). On the Hippolytus, see also below, p. 270, n. 51. 
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tragedies^? and Aeschylus’ Prometheus.*! There are also two quotations 
from Aristophanes in the novel.42 Quotations of plays supposedly read in 
full, i.e. the so-called “Byzantine triad”, should be distinguished from quo- 
tations from other plays, which are more likely to have been drawn from the 
gnomologia or other second-hand sources. The Hecuba, for example, was a 
triad play, which means that Makrembolites had most probably read it and 
knew it well. If a play has been read in full this means that the author who 
quotes or alludes to it is aware not only of the passage in question, but also 
of its original context, which means that the direct, intertextual bond is 
stronger. On the other hand, if the quotation is not drawn directly from the 
original source, other authors may be involved, which includes more than 
one intertextual link.“ 

We accordingly have to be very careful when trying to define the sources 
of Byzantine texts. We cannot search only the ancient texts, but also later 
and contemporary sources need to be investigated. Furthermore, both the 
context of the original passage and that of the quotation need to be studied, 
in order to understand the function of the quotation and the relation between 
the source and the imitation.* This is, of course, relevant for all quotations, 
not only those in Byzantine literature. 


First of all we may note that Makrembolites never quotes Tatius, which one 
perhaps would have expected from such a carefully composed hypertext. 
The only exception is not really a quotation, but rather an expression that is 


^0 H&H 2.7.2 (cf. Aj. 554b); 2.14.6 (4j. 132-133); 3.9.1 (cf. Aj. 507-508); 5.10.3 (Aj. 
293); 7.5.2 (Aj. 811); 9.23.2 (El. 59-60). See also the possible allusion to the Antigone in 
H&H 10.12.2 (cf. Ant. 944—954). 

1! H&H 6.14.7 (Prom. 79-80). See also the possible allusion in H&H 5.3.4 (cf. 
Eumen. 567-568). The Tyrrhenian trumpet is common in tragedy; see also Sophocles’ 
Aias 17, Euripides’ Rhesus 988-999, and Heraclidae 830—831; Conca (1994a) 564—665, 
n. 3. The Aias, due to its status as a school play and the frequent use of it in H&H, is, 
however, the most probable source. 

42 H&H 7.4.2 (Pl. 600); 11.19.4 (Nu. 1-2). 

43 Aeschylus: Prometheus, Persae, Septem; Euripides: Orestes, Hecuba, Phoenissae; 
Sophocles: Aias, Electra, Oedipus Tyrannus. For the respective manuscript traditions, see 
Turyn (1943, 1952, 1957). 

44 For example, a supposed quotation from Euripides’ Hippolytus in H&H 4.15.1, also 
found in one of Psellos' letters, may be drawn from Plutarch's Moralia; Agapitos (2000b) 
7-9. See also above, pp. 104, 132-134 on Aristotle, Gregory of Nazianzos, Synesios, 
Theophylact, and Makrembolites. 

45 Yet another problem concerns the authenticity of the quotations: whether they actually 
originate from the author of the novel or from some later scribe or scholar. It is possible 
that some of the quotations were originally conscious or unconscious allusions that were 
"corrected", i.e. made into a quotation, by a scribe or an editor at a later stage. 
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drawn from L&K. In L&K there is a discussion on the origin of wine, and a 
number of different kinds of wine are enumerated: 


otvov oùk eivai ToTe Tap’ ёиброто:ѕ бтоъ иўто Tap’ avTois, ov TOV uéAava 
tov avOocpiay, ov Tov THs BiBAtas àpméAov, ob Tov Mapwvos тб» Opaxtov, 
où Xiov ёк Aaxaivys, о? Tov кароо Tov vnowrTnv. (L&K 2.2.2) 

No wine ever existed among men before the Tyrians had it—not ‘the noir of fine 
bouquet’, not ‘the wine of biblia’, not ‘the Thracian vintage of Maron’, not ‘the 
Chian from a Lakonian [cup]’, not ‘the island wine of Ikaros'. 


These are all wines from famous passages of literature, and the “Chian wine 
from a Lakonian cup” has been identified as a quotation from Aristopha- 
пеѕ.46 The expression occurs in H&H in Hysminias’ description of the foun- 
tain in Sosthenes’ garden: 


Tov тод фреато$ mvÂuéva vnorwrTns kóopet AiBos Aevküs [...] та KUKAWHEV 

ёкӧсре: TOD фреато$ AiBos Xios 0 ёк Aaxatvys, Kai OerraAós érépoÜev, Kal 
, + ` Ф. е + 

нето» morúypovs Tis kai otov ékarovráxpovs [...]. (H&H 1.5.7) 


Island marble decorated the base of the well, [...]; the well’s surround was deco- 
rated with marble from Chios, similar to Lakonian marble,47 and on the other side 
with Thessalian marble and the central section had multi-coloured marble of a hun- 
dred hues [...]. 


The characteristic expression and its position in the beginning of the novel 
functions as a signal to the reader, indicating L&K as the hypotext. The sig- 
nificance lies not only in the expression itself, but also in the context. The 
expressions are indeed used in different ways, referring to different objects, 
but both are included in lists of different kinds (of wine and marble respec- 
tively), and both lists share yet another category: the island wine and the is- 
land marble.48 Makrembolites’ chapter is then concluded with an expression 
that occurs in and may be drawn from L&K: ка jv Óéapa калибр, “this was 
a novel sight" (H&H 1.5.8).49 





46 Aristophanes, fr. 216; see Vilborg (1962) 38-39 on the other quotations and textual 
problems related to the passage. 

47 | understand the meaning of these words as if the text read ws Єк Aaxatrvrs, since the 
literal “coming from Lakonia" or “coming from Lakonian [stone?]" make no sense; cf. 
Schissel (1942) 26-27 and Plepelits (1989) 179, n. 4. The expression is included as a hy- 
pertextual signal, and not as an explanation of the true nature of the stone, which may ex- 
plain the oddity of the passage. 

48 L&K: róv ‘Ikapov tov vgcvworsv, "island wine of Ikaros”; H&H: vnowrns... 
№00, "island marble"; Plepelits (1989) 179, n. 4. 

49 Cf. L&K 2.14.4: каї yiverat TÒ Ócaua kawóv; 4.12.1: каї ёст: TÒ O€apa kawóv; 
4.4.7: eibov 8 тотє Өёара колби; Plepelits, ibid. 
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Ancient literature occurs in H&H either as verbatim or adapted quotations. 
Since Byzantine authors usually quoted from memory, the adapted quota- 
tions should not be seen as mistakes on the part of the author, but as part of 
the imitative technique.5? An important difference on a textual level is that 
the verbatim quotations stand out, while the adapted ones are more closely 
integrated into the author’s own discourse. One example may be found in 
H&H 3.3.3: épüs" ov povos, aAAa cv поћћоїѕ Bporóv, “you are in love, 
you are not alone in this but share the experience with many mortals.” This 
is an adapted line from Euripides’ Hippolytus, which in the original runs 
€püs — тї тоўто байна; — cvv то\Аої$ Зрютфр.5! Since the quotation 
here is inserted in the middle of a dialogue, a metric verse would not blend 
with the surrounding discourse in the same way. Imitation is a matter of in- 
tegrating a living heritage, not necessarily static formulas, into one’s own 
text.52 

Metrically rendered quotations are in H&H often placed by the end of a 
chapter, so as not to interrupt the narrative flow, like these two verses from 
Hesiod’s Erga (719-720): 


kai THY uhu edorddper yA@ooav ‘yAwoons Tow’ A€ywv ‘Onoavpos év avOpw- 
тоту apioros 
peidwrjjs, TAEloTy дє xápis ката цётрор iovens.’ (H&H 1.13.3) 


and he began to reproach me for chattering too much, saying, ‘A niggardly tongue 
is men's best treasure and greatest benefits are due to its moderate use.’ 


50 Hunger (1969/70) 29. Ancient authors did the same thing; cf. above, p. 261, n. 3, and 
below, n. 52. 

5! Euripides, Hipp. 439. Cf. Agapitos (2000b) 8, who doubts that the Hippolytus was 
read by the learned audience in the 11th and 12th centuries, and shows how a "quotation" 
in H&H 4.15.1 probably derives from Plutarch's Moralia via Psellos, rather than from the 
tragedy itself. I very much agree with the idea of deceptive Quellenforschung, but I am not 
convinced that the Hippolytus was not read by the Byzantines (Turyn [1957] 19, to which 
Agapitos refers, does not convince me either). Firstly, a 14th-century MS presupposes an 
older MS to copy (cf. above, p. 174 on the Laurentianus). Secondly, quotations in gno- 
mologia or florilegia were not transmitted anonymously (see above, p. 266). A combina- 
tion of quotations and/or allusions (as described above, p. 266) indeed does not prove the 
reading of a particular text, but it does indicate a knowledge of the story expressed in the 
text. I believe that Makrembolites, even if he had not read the entire Hippolytus, was famil- 
iar with the myth of Phaidra and Hippolytos, and associated it with the Euripidean quota- 
tions that he inserted in H&H. On Euripides in Byzantine gnomologia, see Meschini 
(1973/74). 

52 Cf. e.g. Plato's criticism and discussion of Simonides’ poem in the Protagoras 
339a-342a. It could be argued, in such a case as H&H 3.3.3, that we are dealing with allu- 
sion rather than quotation. My own division of allusions and quotations into two cate- 
gories is based on the number of words repeated by Makrembolites, but it is indeed some- 
times hard to draw a line between allusion and adapted quotation. 
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In the same chapter, there is an adapted quotation, not rendered in metre and 
placed in mid-paragraph: où xph mavvúyiov «0де avdpa krjpvka, “a herald 
should not sleep all night long" (H&H 1.13.1). It reflects a Homeric verse? 
which is one of the most popular Homeric quotations in Byzantine litera- 
ture.54 

Most of the quotations in H&H are not introduced by any marker to de- 
fine them as quotations. This is how the Byzantines usually quote: names of 
the authors are either left out or given in encoded form: “the poet", for ex- 
ample, always refers to Homer, which is in itself, of course, part of the imi- 
tation or continuation of the ancient practice. There are nine cases in H&H 
in which a marker accompanies the quotation; all these quotations are drawn 
from Hesiod and Euripides.5? Hesiod is the only author who is also men- 
tioned by пате;56 other markers are in the form of “according to the poet", 
*as the wise man said", and the like. We may also note here the more subtle 
allusion to literary tradition in H&H 1.4.3: “I felt that I could not take as 
fiction the Elysian plain so solemnly described by poets."57 A marker such 
as “in the words of the poet", or “according to the tragedy", underlines a 
quotation and emphasises its authoritative nature. 


In two cases is a quotation repeated, but never in exactly the same manner. 
A quotation from Hesiod appears in two different versions in H&H; the 
original runs as follows: is àvéuov Bopéw: rpoxaAóv 0€ yépovra тіӨпои. | 
каї dia 7apÜevikfjs amaddxpoos ov Duagouw, “the wind Boreas; but it 
makes the old man run quick.58 And it does not blow through the tender 
maiden."5? In H&H 2.4.5, the second verse (Erga 519) is adapted with the 
addition of the Homeric epithet aiOpnyeverns: dua yap то: vrapÜevikf)s 





53 J]. 2.24: od ҳр? mavvdyxtov єўдє Bovdnpédpov avdpa, “а man that is a counsellor 
should not sleep all night long.” 

54 There were certain quotations, especially from Homer, that enjoyed a special popular- 
ity among Byzantine authors; Hunger (1969/70) 29-30 gives four examples, three of which 
are used by Makrembolites (//. 3.157, Л. 2.24 = Il. 2.61, and Л. 22.126 = Od. 19.163). 

55 Three refer to Hesiod and his Erga (H&H 4.2.3, 4.9.2, 4.18.10), three to Euripides’ 
Medea (H&H 3.9.6, 8.20.3, 9.23.1), two to Euripides’ Hecuba (H&H 6.13.2, 7.13.1), 
and one to Euripides’ Hippolytus (H&H 10.6.5). 

56 H&H 4.9.2: émuxaduppya pépet тӯ кєфаАў піЛоу аскттду каб 'Hoioðov, “he had 
a cap on his head, a close-fitting cap, in Hesiod's words”; cf. Hesiod, Erga 545-546. 

57 See above, pp. 263-264. 

58 Another interpretation of rpoxaAóv is “curved like a wheel”, but see the commentary 
of West (1978) 287: “the normally slow-moving old man is seen bowling along as easily 
as a Wheel as he scampers to shelter; or perhaps the idea is that the wind drives him along 
like a boy driving a hoop." 

59 Hesiod, Erga 518-519. 
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&TaAóxpoos ov danaw аібртуєџиєттѕ Boppüs, “but the north wind, the 
scion of clear skies, does not pierce the tender-skinned girl." In H&H 
4.18.13 the same quotation appears in a different version: 6 yap Tou xeu 
dua kópns àraAóxpoos ov балт, TpoxaAóv дє yépovra тіӨпои, “for win- 
ter does not pierce a tender-skinned girl, but makes the old man run quick." 
Here the quotation has been expanded so as to contain two verses, but in a 
reversed order. This longer quotation functions as a marker: it closes the ex- 
tensive ekphrasis of the twelve months, in which Hesiod is emphasised as 
an authority. 

The other repeated quotation is a Homeric verse from the Iliad: vù ò 
709 тє\ебє Ayabov Kat vykti mHécGa1, “night-time advances apace: ’tis 
good to pay heed to the night-time."6! The second half of the verse occurs 
first in H&H 2.13.3 (àya00v xai vuxti п.Өєсбог) and then the complete 
verse appears in H&H 4.19.2. Kratisthenes, who is speaking the second 
time, in fact quotes Sosthenes, who uttered the quotation the first time. The 
quotation both times marks the end of a chapter, the end of a symposium 
and the end of a дау. 

In both cases the second repeated quotation has a clear function on a nar- 
rative level, as a marker of the closure of a passage. In both cases the second 
quotation is also the longer and more “correct” version. It thus seems to 
comment upon, or explain, the first occurrence; it may be seen as a “second 
chance” for the reader, in case he did not recognise it the first time. Such rep- 
etitions of quotations are cases of intertextual amplification, in line with the 
overall repetitive scheme.® And we should note that the Homeric verse dis- 
cussed here is in the model too a case of repetition; in the Ziad it recurs only 
ten lines after the first occurrence.“ 


Quotations may function in the narrative as commentary, for example in 
H&H 1.10.1, the parenthetically inserted 6 xai тарабоёбь pou докєї, 
доро? TiKTOuevov épevOos, “which struck me as paradoxical, blushing en- 


60 On Hesiod, see also below, p. 277. 

61 71, 7.282, 7.293. 

62 The quotation is used in the same manner by Plutarch in the end of Septem 
sapientium convivium 164d: "Стола3дь 0' ó Ўблор ‘ovxodv’ ёфт, ‘kal TH софштато 
тістєутёор ‘Ounpw vòå 8 бту reAéÓcv. ауабд» kai уокті п:дёсдо, “Solon here put in 
his word: *Well, then, we should have faith in the very great wisdom of Homer who 
always says, Night-time advances etc.’” 

63 On repetition and quotation, and repetition of quotations, see Savran (1988). 

64 See above, p. 272, n. 61. 
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gendered by rage", a modified quotation from Kallistratos' Jmagines.®> Quo- 
tations occur, however, most often in speech— not only in the voice of the 
narrator Hysminias, but also in other characters’ monologues or dialogues. 
Kratisthenes is a character who expresses himself to a large degree in quota- 
tions. By the end of book 1, he wakes Hysminias up with the adapted 
Homeric verse already discussed above: “a herald should not sleep all 
night."$6 In the same chapter, Kratisthenes utters the novel’s first verbatim 
quotation, also discussed above: “а niggardly tongue is men's best treasure 
and greatest benefits are due to its moderate use.”67 He also closes the fol- 
lowing chapter with yet another adapted quotation: фусиєѕ (Hwy адідак- 
тог, "animal nature cannot be taught" (H&H 1.14.5).68 We should note that 
at the same time there is an allusion to L&K 1.10.1 in this quotation.® Kra- 
tisthenes continues to express himself in a number of quotations and 
proverbs, which adds a special flavour to his character: as the helper and the 
more experienced of the two young men, he is also the more educated and in- 
tertextually sophisticated; he borrows his authority from the auctores. 

In contrast to Kratisthenes, the experiencing Hysminias does not from 
the beginning express himself in quotations. That is, however, not the case 
with Hysminias the narrator, who immediately inserts classical references in 
the narration. The first quotation by the experiencing Hysminias appears by 
the end of book 2: rovs yàp софрораѕ Өєої prodo. kai стоуо®с: rovs 
како, “for the gods love the chaste and hate evil men" (H&H 2.14.6). The 
one and a half verses derive from one of the Sophoclean school plays;” this 
is accordingly a quotation that even a young boy would be able to use. 
Hysminias does, however, make a mistake in choosing to quote this particu- 
lar verse, since he is dealing with a god who does not love the chaste.?! We 
may also note Kratisthenes' reaction to Hysminias’ comment upon the de- 
scription of Phronesis (Prudence) in book 2. As Hysminias sees the glowing 
gems of her crown, he cries out халаа каї àvOpakes торд, “hails and 
coals of fire". Kratisthenes laughs at him, avexayyacé pov тӯ rapaxprjoet 
Tod pýparos, “burst out laughing at my misuse of the expression” (H&H 


65 Kallistratos, Imagines 11.2: 6 57] каї zrapábo£ov nv, хаАкоў TixTopevov EpevOos, 
“a thing incredible, a ruddiness born of the bronze”. 

66 H&H 1.13.1; cf. Il. 2.24; see above, p. 271. 

67 H&H 1.13.3; cf. Hesiod, Erga 719—720; see above, p. 270. 

68 Cf. Hippocrates, De Alimentis 39; see above, pp. 123-124, 148, 257. 

69 See above, p. 257. 

70 Sophocles, Aj. 132-133: [...] rods д cwppovas | Geot Pidrodor kai ervyobct rovs 
какоў$. 

71 In Sophocles, the meaning of софро is not “chaste”, but “soberminded” or 
“prudent”; Plepelits (1989) 183, n. 29; Conca (1994a) 526, n. 26. 
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2.2.3). The expression is a verbatim quotation from the Psalms, where it 
refers to a divine epiphany.’ It is hard to know exactly what Kratisthenes 
means: does Hysminias misuse a Biblical reference in a non-Biblical context, 
or does he misuse the maxim in relation to the actual nature of the paint- 
ing?” The most likely explanation is, in my view, that Hysminias misunder- 
stands the painting and interprets it according to a spiritual, Christian con- 
їехі.74 In either case, Kratisthenes mocks Hysminias' use of the quotation, 
which brings to the fore the contrast between the inexperienced Hysminias 
and the educated Kratisthenes. The use of quotation is a marker of experi- 
ence and maturity: Hysminias' limited use of quotation in the beginning of 
the book should thus be considered in relation to his misinterpretations of 
paintings, as part of his characterisation as young and inexperienced; Kratis- 
thenes' liberal use of ancient literature and his role as interpreter of the 
paintings emphasises the difference between the two. 

There are also other characters who express themselves in ancient quota- 
tions. Most interesting are perhaps the dialogues, for example the ironic dia- 
logue between Hysmine and Hysminias in H&H 9.23.75 A similar situation 
occurs in the dialogue between Panthia and Sosthenes in H&H 6.14.7, where 
the upset Panthia answers her husband with a quotation from Aeschylus' 
Prometheus. 


72 Ps. 17.13. See below, p. 280 on other references to the Septuagint. See also above, p. 
254, n. 392 on allusions with manifold meanings. 

73 Cf. Plepelits (1989) 180, n. 13; Conca (1994a) 514, n. 2. We may note that there is 
no opposition between the hails and coals in the Biblical context since both come from the 
sky, whereas in H&H there is a structural opposition in the preceding passage on fire and 
water/ice: Або тєрї TOv a TéQavov para rqAavycis, TIP àracrpámTOvTes Kal Pas 
GTavyáCovres, VdaTwy џєсто!. Eimow idwy peulyOar rà üpikra, Vdwp kai mop, ev 
№00 Kal äupw тертий каї йрфо ҳарієута, "the gems round the crown gleamed 
brightly, flashing fire and giving off light, yet full of water. You might say that the 
immiscible, fire and water, was mingled in the gem and both were delightful and both were 
charming" (H&H 2.2.1-2). Cf. L&K 2.14.7: ro yodv тӯѕ ZikeAukjs ттуй$ vdwp 
Kekepacuévov exer Tp: Kal $Àóya év OWer károÜ0ev am’ аот àANouévqy йш 
Өгубиті bé то. TO әр Wuxpdv ёст otóvmep xuov, kai обтє TO т®р ото тоў Ubaros 
karac évvvrat oUre TO Ubwp vr тоў Trupos pA€yerat, GAA’ VSarTds elow ё TH крит 
каї mrupos o7ovbai, “in Sicily there is a spring whose water is shot through with fire. You 
can see the flames flickering upwards from the depths. If you touch the water, it is cold as 
snow. Neither the fire is quenched by the water nor the water burned by the fire, but they 
fraternize in the fountain under conditions of truce.” 

74 See also above, pp. 104, 111, 130-134 on Hysminias’ misinterpretation of Eros as 
emperor/Christ and the similarity in representation between the virtues and Church 
paintings. 

75 Discussed above, pp. 148-149. 
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Kal ó Zoc0évgs ‘un rv yAàccav ойт® TpoTETas TpoTEuTOLs Kal араё, 
uý со: Zevs xoAwOF. Песддреу TH ©єшиттєї.' Kat трб$ tov Zoc0évqv 1j 
ITav6ta noi 

‘od padbaxiCov, тти $ ёро avdadiav 

0руђѕ Te трауйттта. pH `тїтА\тттё por 
dda yàp rà сплауҳра pov KaTaTiumpapuat.’ (H&H 6.14.7) 
And Sosthenes said, ‘Do not let your tongue run so precipitously and shamelessly 
in case Zeus is enraged. Let us obey Themisteus.’ And Panthia said to Sosthenes, 


‘You play the woman if you wish, but cast not in my teeth my stubborn will and 
my relentless mood, for my entrails are on fire.’ 


Panthia’s line is in the original context that of Kratos (strength), who re- 
bukes Hephaistos for not being severe enough when riveting Prometheus to 
the cliff.76 If the criminal is not properly shackled, Zeus’ wrath may befall 
the "jailers"."7 That same risk is exactly what Sosthenes warns Panthia of, 
and to which she responds so vigorously. There is thus a connection be- 
tween the original context of the quotation and the use that Makrembolites 
makes of it. We may note that the Prometheus was a school-play and, as 
such, probably well known to the author and his audience.78 

In the following chapter, Hysminias' father Themisteus speaks to Pan- 
thia and quotes tragedy in order to comment upon the nature of women. 


ús рјттр uev ov, каї итттр piddmais, ody тттоь BE Kal KaAALTaLs (єірђсдш 
yap талт), odk apyngouat ws бё kai “урра: ðewóv” катӣ THY Tpaywdiay 
“ai Ov wdivwv yovat,” OAat иттєрєѕ evuuaprvprjoovcu* 3 OTL 

&TÀo0s ó pdOos THs а\тбе(а< &v, 
oldact партєѕ kai av. (H&H 6.15.2-3) 


That you are a mother, a mother who loves her child and no less a mother of a 
beautiful child (for let the truth be spoken) I will not deny. But that mighty with 
women, according to the tragedy, is their travail's fruit, al! mothers would agree; 3 
and, moreover, that plain and unvarnished is the tale of truth everybody knows, 
including you. 


Both quotations derive from Euripides' Phoinissae; the first is slightly al- 
tered,?? the second a verbatim quotation.8? A central issue in the Phoinissae 
is the position of Jokasta as the potential mediator between her two sons 
Eteokles and Polyneikes, and accordingly the trouble and sorrow that 
women go through because of and for the sake of their children. The situa- 


76 Aeschylus, Prom. 79-80. 

77 See Prom. 76—77, cf. 61-62, 67-68. 

78 On the “Byzantine triad”, see above, p. 268, n. 43. 

79 Cf. Euripides, Phoen. 355: dewov yvvai£iv ai Òt wðivwv yovat. 
80 Euripides, Phoen. 469. 
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tion of Panthia is not as tragic as that of Jokasta, but she herself is very up- 
set and Themisteus’ choice of words is intended to show her that he under- 
stands how she feels; he wishes to avoid the reaction that Sosthenes just 
provoked. 

Quotations render a certain authority to the speaker: Kratisthenes is por- 
trayed as the wise and educated friend; the calm and sober Themisteus man- 
ages to calm down the almost hysterical Panthia. In all these cases the origi- 
nal context of the quotation proves to be significant; if not always the spe- 
cific passage, then certainly the central themes of the drama. 


Quotation may also interact with allusion in the novel. One example may be 
seen in the episode in which the bad omen is discussed, and Panthia ex- 
presses her refusal to return to the altar. 


"Н ёе IHav6ía pnoiv ‘oder. тєрї TOY Bopóv yévwpar, od Өдра 000 Aaumpóv 
byimeTy àerà 6 Gris por Tv бушату, GAts wou THv Ópqvàv, кброѕ por Tis 
GMEVKTALAS таўтт$ oicvocko7íjs: Kav б Onpiwdys ékeivos üerós kai атаїт!о$ 
ovK ёкорёс®т rois Odpacw, ovros дєтдѕ éxeivos, 0s Прортбєоѕ dpurrer zÀev- 
рау, 0s бАо» ўтар катёфаує kai riv ёри OAnv TaT yacTépa TavTEAas 
каторороҳє Kal та спћауҳра катедтддкє: uov.’ (H&H 6.14.5-6) 


Panthia said, *I cannot go to the altar again, I shall make no sacrifice for the high- 
soaring eagle; 6 I have had enough of sacrifices, enough of laments, I have had a 
surfeit of this abominable taking of auguries. Even if that terrifying and ill-omened 
eagle is not sated with sacrifices, it is clearly the eagle that gouged out Prometheus’ 
side and fed on his entire liver and now has utterly gouged out my own belly and 
has devoured my entrails.’ 


In the next chapter follows the quotation from Aeschylus’ Prometheus that 
was discussed just above.?! In the following chapter appears a reference to 
Epimetheus, Prometheus' brother: 
el Mev yàp peTà тди vuuova тб Өдџа, каї Zevs avavever rovs yápovs Kal TO 
йєтф THY avavevow brawwitTeTat, OVK йкарб» go. TO Üákpvov: TH yap Tor 
‘EmpnOe? тд uerauéAew dvadedas афосіото“ (H&H 6.15.4) 
For if the sacrifice took place after the ceremony and Zeus disapproved of the mar- 


riage and hinted at his disapproval through the eagle, your tears would not be un- 
timely; for it was to Epimetheus that useless repentance was granted. 


The myth of Epimetheus is related in Hesiod’s Erga 83—89, and was thus 
familiar to educated Byzantines, along with Aeschylus’ Prometheus, which, 
as already mentioned, was a school text. The sufferings of Prometheus are 
explicitly displayed in the drama, and in fact also described in detail in 


8! H&H 6.14.7; Aeschylus, Prom. 79-80. See above, pp. 274-275. 
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L&K.* Epimetheus and Prometheus аге by their nature opposites, and their 
juxtaposition in this passage should be considered in relation to other oppo- 
sitions and paradoxes in H&H. In a passage like this, allusion and quotation 
interact, creating a more explicit reference to the intertext; in this particular 
case, there also seem to be double allusions to both Aeschylus and Tatius. 

The use of allusion and quotation may accumulate to create dramatic or 
tragic atmosphere in a passage. We have already seen examples of this in the 
storm passage and in Hysminias’ dream sequence of Panthia catching him 
and Hysmine in flagrante.8? In book 4, there are a number of quotations and 
allusions to Hesiod that together emphasise the year/time motif expressed in 
the ekphrasis of the twelve months; Hesiod, as the author of the Erga, is an 
authority on the subject. There are five quotations from or references to 
Erga in book 4. In three cases they are introduced as such;84 the two other 
are "silent" references.55 These quotations from and allusions to Hesiod, and 
particularly the explicit references to him and his poetry, underline the au- 
thority of the thoughts expressed here on the theme of time.86 

There is a difference between the use of authors like Hesiod, who would 
be immediately recognised as an authority, and quotations less strictly 
bound to a specific source. Expressions whose ultimate source we are now 
able to identify with the tools that are available to us (indexes, lexica, the 
TLG etc.), were often used by the Byzantines just as more or less anony- 
mous maxims or proverbs. An example occurs in book 7 and is then repeated 
in book 8: kamrvov $vyovres eis т?р éumemrokaper, "running away from 


82 L&K 3.8, cf. 2.21; Epimetheus is never mentioned in L&K. 

83 See above, pp. 213-219, 224—227; the latter passage will also be investigated in 
further detail below, pp. 283—286. 

84 H&H 4.2.3: xarà тїр Toinow,; 4.9.2: ka0' 'Haiobov; 4.18.10: dv Kai Tis соф 
[...] криВосато. 

85 H&H 4.18.13. We may note that the allusions are not always used in accordance 
with the original context. For example in H&H 4.9.2, the man that represents the month 
July wears а miàov, a cap, to protect himself against the heat; in Erga 545-546, this cap is 
worn іп the winter. Likewise, in H&H 4.18.13 the expression rf) €orin ёртєЛаддр refers 
to an old man warming himself in front of the hearth, whereas Hesiod, Erga 734, gives a 
set of rules on how not to behave in front of the hearth. The second reference in 4.18.13 is 
the repeated quotation of H&H 2.4.5, already discussed above, pp. 271-272. These 
“blind” uses may be a result of the frequent use of the school material and the quotation 
from memory; if expressions are used often they tend to lose the connection to their original 
context. 

86 Hesiod was commented upon and discussed in the 12th century, when John Tzetzes 
wrote a commentary on the Erga ca. 1135-1140, probably based on a series of lectures held 
in Constantinople; see West (1978) 69—70, 73—74. 
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the smoke, we have fallen into the fire” (H&H 7.9.6).8’ The expression can 
be traced back to Plato,®* but it is a figure of speech rather than a quota- 
поп, and should most probably not be read as a reference to Plato.% 

Other sayings are explicitly presented as maxims or proverbs, as in H&H 
6.10.6 катӣ THY mapoiuiav avOpaxas є0ріско rovs Onoavpods, “as the 
proverb has it, I have found that my treasure is coal."?! Similar presentations 
occur of maxims that can in fact be traced back to a specific author. For ex- 
ample, Hysminias uses the famous quotation from Plutarch 7) тар 7j єтї тар, 
“with the shield or оп it",?? but it is followed by ката Aákawav єр астпідг 
yvoparevouévov, “I uttered like the Spartan mother [about the shield]" 
(H&H 7.14.1). The expression was a proverb already in Plutarch's days, 
and it occurs as such both in the Suda and in other sources.?? Very famous 
quotations, such as the most common Homeric verses, may have been used 
in a similar way as figures of speech, for example the popular обе yàp ато 
dpvds, ov0' ато mérpns, “for they were not made of oak or rock” (H&H 
6.11.2).% 

Our search for classical allusions and quotations should accordingly not 
make us forget the text itself, and its relationship to its hypo-, inter- and 
metatexts.?5 If we do, Quellenforschung may result in a feeble attempt to 


87 Cf. H&H 8.13.3: els mip ёк kamvàv éurecóvres kà SuBpwv eis 0&Aaccav, 
“leaping from the smoke into the flame and from the storm into the sea.” 

88 Plato, Rep. 8.569b—c: 6 dios pevywy äv катиби bovdcias éAevOepov eis Tip 
доолору дєттотє(а$ AV ÈUTENTWKWS ety. 

89 See Corpus Paroemiographorum Graecorum, vol. 1, p. 314 (Diogenianus VIII.45); 
vol. 2, p. 220 (Macarius VII.42) and p. 474 (Apostolius IX.59a). 

90 Cf also H&H 8.21.3: roy Tà Óvgràv mpáypara, oix evBodAla, “fate, and not wise 
counsel, rules men's affairs"; cf. the Chairemon fragment, fr. 2 i Tragicorum Graecorum 
Fragmenta, vol. 1, p. 217. 

9! Lucian, Zeuxis 2; Corpus Paroemiographorum Graecorum, vol. 1, p. 32 (Zenobius 
II.1) and p. 195 (Diogenianus 1.90). 

92 Ге, “victory or death.” 

93 Plutarch, Lacaenarum apophthegmata 241.16; Suda, Н 616; in Corpus paroemio- 
graphorum, vol. 2, p. 450 (Apostolius VIII. 71). 

94 Od. 19.163, cf. Л. 22.126. Hunger (1969/70) 29-30; see above, р. 271 and n. 54. 

95 See e.g. the, in my view, dubious interpretation of H&H 6.3.2, ufjrep, àAyéw riv 
кєфалти, “mother, I have a headache", as a combination of Sappho’s ул0кта uárep 
(fr.102) and Theocritus! dAyéw та» xepaday (Id. 3.52). See Gigante (1960) 175; Alexiou 
(1977) 37. The situation is not extreme: a young girl needs an excuse to leave the table and 
asks her mother's permission; no specific allusion needs to be sought. It may be that there 
is some allusion to Theocritus here (cf. the other allusions and quotations discussed above, 
p. 266), but probably not to Sappho. On Sappho in Byzantium, see Garzya (1971) and, 
briefly, Agapitos (1989b) 64, n. 37. 
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“justify” a Byzantine text by its classical quotations in order to give it a 
higher status—or even to justify the scholar’s own interest in the text. 


3.3 Allusion to the Christian tradition 


There are in H&H a number of passages which can be interpreted as allu- 
sions to the Christian tradition, references to the Septuagint and to the New 
Testament. Plepelits has even argued that the whole novel is a Christian 
allegory, in which Hysmine is a symbol of the Church and Hysminias repre- 
sents man on his road to spiritual enlightenment.?? We have already seen one 
example of a Biblical quotation in the description of Phronesis in book 2, the 
“hails and coals of fire" that Hysminias cries out in response to the paint- 
ing.?8 In the same paragraph there is an expression reminiscent of the Song of 
Songs: дршіскоѕ тєрї Tov траҳтћор 6 apyupiov META oTvyuáTov XPV- 
c tov, “a necklet of silver with flecks of gold was around the maiden’s 
neck.” 

There are a number of other passages and expressions which may be seen 
as allusions to the Song, in particular the garden and love imagery by which 
Hysmine is described as a garden or as a honeycomb.!9? We must, however, 
remember that the garden, the association of the garden with the heroine and 
the description of women in vegetal imagery, are central motifs also in the 
ancient novel and in Hellenistic love poetry, e.g. in the Greek Anthology.?! 
If we study the imagery of the beloved's mouth as a beehive filled with 
honey, which occurs in the Song of Songs 4.11, it appears several times in 
H&H, but one of the passages contains an allusion also to L&K. 

pépvké aov TO отдџа, TO ciu[9Aov то? uéAvros, TO 8 éuòv тодто ттбиа TAa- 

tuvdev ёЁ ddvvns Katatpaywdel сог Tov єбїттрүо> Kal ws ёк kévrpov afjs 

pedioons mAnyev prcypaiver rois табет. (H&H 7.17.11) 


96 See Poljakova (1979) 105, 110-113 on the Septuagint and 114 on the New Testa- 
ment. On Christian aspects in the Komnenian novels, see also MacAlister (1996) esp. 133- 
135, 139, 162-164; Beaton (1996?) 56-57; Burton (1998). 

97 Plepelits (1989) esp. 29-69. See above, p. 17, n. 36. 

98 See above, pp. 273-274. 

99 H&H 2.2.4; cf. Cant. 1.11: óuowopara. ypvolov Toujgouév то. METÀ тт.унатшь 
Tod apyupiov. Psellos wrote a commentary on the Song: In Canticum, poem 2 in Wester- 
ink (1992) 13-67. Psellos' verses are a paraphrase of a commentary by Gregory of Nyssa; 
Westerink, ibid., 13. Cf. below, p. 282, n. 114. 

100 See Poljakova (1979) 113; Littlewood (1979) 104-107; Burton (1998) 213. On dif- 
ferent readings of the Song, see Burton (1998) 203. 

101 Cf. e.g. the garden imagery in Cant. 4.12 with the novelistic motifs as described 
above, pp. 97-103, 209-213. 
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Your mouth, that hive of honey, has grown dumb while my mouth, stretched with 
pain, sings for you the ode of farewell and swells with anguish as if pierced by your 
bee’s sting. 


The sting refers to L&K 2.7.4—7, where Kleitophon pretends to be stung by 
а bee in order to get a kiss from Leukippe.!9?? The imagery of the beehive as a 
Christian allusion is thus here interacting with the reference to Tatius. This 
is, in my view, characteristic of all the Biblical allusions in H&H; even if the 
Christian themes played a crucial role in Byzantium, the links to the ancient 
heritage were strong, and one interpretation did not necessarily exclude an- 
other.!03 

Practically all the passages that may be read as Biblical allusions are also 
part of the ancient novel tradition. For example, Hysmine defending herself 
against erotic advances has been read as a reference to /saiah 1.8.1% 


kai XEpol kai rpaxrjÀA« Kal тушш Kal уастрі TOUS цасто?ѕ катафратте kal 
Tepipparrer Kai kaTwOev pev avexer rà yóvara, ws ÈE ükpomróAews dé тў кє- 
$aAfjs axpoBoadicer тб daxpvov [...] (H&H 3.7.4) 


and she fortified and barricaded her breasts with her hands and neck and fists and 
belly; and further down she raised her knees as she shot off a tear from the citadel of 
her head [...]. 


Such imagery of siege and war is, however, common also in the ancient 
novel, particularly with the person in love being under ѕіере.!05 

One passage that seems to have a Biblical episode as a model, and that 
has no counterpart in the ancient novel, is the footwashing scene in H&H 


102 The passage has been discussed above, p. 255, with the imagery of the beehive in 
H&H in n. 396. 

103 Poljakova (1979) esp. 103, 105 underlines the polysemantic character of the elements 
in the novel, and thus the opening for different interpretations. Cf. above, pp. 31—32 on 
allegorical interpretations of H&H. 

104 Isaiah 1.8: éyxatadepOjoerar N Óvyárgp Zuov ws окту èv йёитєАфи kai ws 
Оторофућакіор v TLKUNPATW, ws TOALS поћоркооџёрт, “and the daughter of Zion is 
left as a cottage in a vineyard, as a lodge in a garden of cucumbers, as a besieged city”; 
Poljakova (1979) 111, n. 14. Poljakova argues that references of this kind are of an orna- 
mental character; more important are situations that are modelled upon Biblical episodes, 
such as the seduction of Hysminias as modelled upon the story of Joseph and Potiphar’s 
wife (Gen. 39). See also Burton (1998) 213-214. It should also be noted that biblical quo- 
tations may well have been used as maxims or proverbs without a specific connotation to 
the Bible, much as they are today; cf. above, pp. 277—278, on ancient quotations as say- 
ings or figures of speech. 

105 See e.g. L&K 1.9.1, 1.11.3, 2.4.5, 2.5.1. In H&H, the imagery recurs in two other 
passages: H&H 3.2.46, where Eros and Zeus are at war over Hysminias, and also 5.14.5, 
then with sleep laying Hysminias' eyes under siege. On other motifs with relations to both 
the ancient novel and Biblical episodes, see Poljakova (1979) 105, 111. 
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1.12, repeated in a new version in 9.15.!° Hysmine washes Hysminias’ feet 
and, while doing so, she tickles and kisses them. The scene can be inter- 
preted as an allusion or analogy to the Christian footwashing theme in ha- 
giography or in the New Testament, i.e. either Jesus having his feet washed 
by a woman or himself washing the disciples’ feet.!07 We should, however, 
also remember the connection with the theme in the ancient tradition, of 
which the most famous example is to be found in Homer.!9? Burton also sees 
a resonance of the footwashing episode in the shaping of H&H: part of the 
meaning of the episode in John (13.3—20) is that Jesus takes a servant's role, 
as Hysminias does in the second part of H&H, starting at 8.1 1.109 

In my view, there may well be allusions to both ancient and Christian 
themes in the same passage. We should also remember that the first foot- 
washing scene in H&H (1.12) is an important component in the erotic de- 
velopment: this is one of the first stages in Hysminias' process of falling in 
love. It has also been suggested that the tickling which Hysminias feels! !? 
may be not only a consequence of Hysmine's action, but also a symbolic 
sign of Eros' presence.!!! There are also one or two probable references to 
L&K in the passage, which underlines its intertextual complexity.!!? Chris- 
tian and novelistic elements are thus interacting also here. 

It should be noted that the erotic imagery known from the novels could 
be used also in a Christian context. Symeon the New Theologian in his 
hymns describes the desire towards a union with God in erotic terms, similar 
to those that Makrembolites uses in Н&Н.!!3 In the Homilies of Gregory of 


106 Poljakova (1979) 113; Burton (1998) 208-211. See above, p. 59. 

107 Poljakova (1979) 114; Burton (1998) 208-211. Poljakova gives no exact references; 
the passages referred to by Burton are Luke 7.36-50 and John 13.3-20. 

108 Od. 19.386-505. For further references to the ancient tradition, see Burton (1998) 
209, nn. 72—74; cf. also Digenes Akritas (Grottaferrata version) 4.209. Poljakova too men- 
tions the Homeric connection, (1979) 114, n. 15, and in the same note she suggests a pos- 
sible Byzantine imperial practice. 

109 Burton (1998) 211. 

110 H&H 1.12.3: каї TéAos ápvrrovaa rois Óvvét yapyaAM(e pe, “eventually she 
scratched me with her fingernails and tickled me." 

111 As the imagery of Anacreon (6. 5-7 West), reused by Eugenianos (D&C 3.142-143) 
may indicate; Conca (1994a) 510, n. 14. 

112 H&H 1.12.3 dudtrovea, cf. L&K 2.22.2, and see also L&K 1.6.2 for a similar 
significance of ’wyatiov; Conca (19942) 510, nn. 12-13. 

113 See e.g. Symeon's hymn 1, esp. 133-140; p. 50 in Kambylis (1976). Note also the 
use of cvvovcía in hymn 15; p. 107 in Kambylis, ibid. See also MacAlister (1996) 108. 
Symeon lived ca. 949-1022. Theophylact of Ochrid praised Symeon's poetry, so we know 
of at least one intellectual in the late 11th century reading his work; see poem 4 in Gautier 
(1980) 352-353. 
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Nyssa on the Song of Songs, erotic metaphors of a Platonic background are 
used, the same metaphors that occur in both L&K and H&H.!!^ It is accord- 
ingly not hard to imagine parallel erotic and Christian interpretations of the 
novel. In the twelfth century, Christian and pagan elements could be mixed 
rather freely in literature,!!5 and a mixture of pagan and Christian quotations 
was a popular pattern that can be traced back to Clement of Alexandria.!!6 

In fact, the main point of the allusions may have been exactly the ambigu- 
ity and the play with reader-response and the horizon of expectations.!!? 
The paintings of the Virtues and Eros, and Hysminias' interpretations of 
them, may illustrate this idea. We have already discussed how the iconogra- 
phy of the Virtues is reminiscent of the church paintings' Archangels and 
Saints, and how Eros is presented as a combination of the Hellenistic putto, 
Christ and the emperor.!!? The Christian iconography here contributes to 
Hysminias' confusion and subsequent misinterpretation of the painting as a 
picture of good and evil: the Christian virtues and the profane nude youth. 
Hysminias interprets the painting according to the Byzantine horizon of 
expectation: he is inexperienced and does not immediately make the con- 
nection with the ancient heritage, and Kratisthenes is therefore needed as his 
*guide".!19 


For a Byzantine reader, double meanings and ambiguous transtextual links 
like these may well have been part of the game.!?? Even if the allusions may 
seem enigmatic to us, they should not always be seen as literary riddles, 
since they were most probably immediately recognised by the contempo- 


114 Gregory of Nyssa, Hom. VII 218.17-219.1 (eye, soul and mirror) L&K 5.13.3-4, 
H&H 4.19.2; Hom. V 138.3-6 (arrow in heart) e.g. L&K 1.4.4, H&H 3.2.3-4; Cupane 
(2000) 43, n. 116. See also MacAlister (1996) 108. On erotic language in early Byzantine 
patristic and mystical literature, see Cameron (1997) esp. 7-17; on sexuality and erotics in 
the New Testament, see Wengst (1993). 

115 E.g, in the Timarion, or in Basilakes’ ethopoeia on Hades and Lazarus, progymn. 39 
in Pignani (1983) 163-166. On the Christos Paschon, in which pagan verses are used for a 
Christian purpose, see Hunger (1968) 62—65. 

116 Hunger (1969/70) 30 and n. 94, (1965) 342—343, and (1981) 46. 

117 Cf. Dyck (1986) 85 on the idea of allegory as a means of defending novels against 
criticism, Beck (1977) on the fading genre of Saints’ lives as an opening for the novel, and 
also Burton (1998) 182 on the revival as motivated by “а desire for a safe (distanced) forum 
for broaching sensitive theological subjects". 

118 See above, pp. 111, 203-208. 

119 Cf. above, pp. 273-274 on the contrast between Hysminias and Kratisthenes as the 
learned and the young boy. 

120 Hunger (1969/70) 29 and (1965) 343. 
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rary reader.!?! All kinds of transtextual references contribute to an overall 
“spatialising” effect: they widen the intertextual perspective and make the 
text more dense and complex. This is particularly true for H&H because the 
hypotext interacts and intertwines with the other intertextual layers. We will 
describe how this works by looking at one of the passages which plot- and 
motif-wise has a corresponding passage in L&K and yet includes clear allu- 
sions to other ancient literature. 


3.4 Hypotext and architexts: Makrembolites, Tatius, 
and other texts 


We have already discussed the dream scene in which Panthia attacks Hys- 
minias with an army of angry women, and the subversion of the motif from 
L&K that has taken place in H&H.!?? The hypotext is, even if manipulated, 
easy to recognise and known to the audience: this is where we find the motif 
(the in flagrante scene) and the theme (the hero as a robber/rapist). There are 
two allusions to classical myth in the passage: Panthia brings up Heracles’ 
lion-skin!23 and Paris.!?* Both are relevant in the context, since Heracles ab- 
ducted Iole dressed in his lion-skin, and Paris certainly was seen as a robber 
and an adulterer: both acted like the *undercover herald" Hysminias. The 
hypotext and the ancient allusions are tied together by the common theme, 
"the robber in disguise". 

Makrembolites has further tied to the robber theme a dramatic vocabu- 
Іагу.!25 The speech of Panthia is as if drawn from a tragedy, which is 
signalled even before it begins: Panthia's tongue is forged into a Tyrrhenian 


12! See Hunger (1969/70) on the identification of quotations as a popular “round game" 
in Byzantium. Cf. also the auctoritas tradition in the West; Morse (1991) argues that since 
medieval culture was to such a high degree permeated by literary tradition, the purpose of a 
text was subject to its place in a system of literary references, consisting of ancient auc- 
tores: "the habits of reading and writing that were engendered by education according to a 
variety of rhetorical assumptions created a literary culture in which the meaning of a passage 
or even a whole work may ultimately depend on recognition of its place in a familiar 
scheme of categories of style, method, and organization", ibid. 17. Cf. Poljakova (1979) 
120-123 on the literary enigma in H&H and its relation to the enigma as a genre in Byzan- 
tium. 

12? See above, pp. 224-227. 

123 H&H 5.3.6. 

124 H&H 5.3.5, 5.3.8. 

125 On the theatrical imagery in H&H, see Poljakova (1979) 119-120. On drama and 
the novel in Byzantium, see Agapitos (19982) esp. 130-131 on the metaphorical use of 
theatrical vocabulary by Photios, with precedents in Plutarch, Lucian, and the Church 
fathers. 
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trumpet that tragically proclaims, katatpaywdodcav, the accusations 
against Hysminias. The Tyrrhenian trumpet is known from several trage- 
діеѕ,!26 whereas the verb katatpaywdew occurs in L&K. It is worthwhile to 
take a closer look at the passage in L&K, the speech in which the priest de- 
fends himself against Thersander’s accusations (launched in L&K 8.8.8): 
*éAvcas, ' фтсі, ‘Tov Gavatov KaTeyvwopevov” kai Єтї TOUTw TAVU дє:- 
иёс ETXETALATE, rüpavvov йлтокаАФь pE kai дса ÒN катєтраувфтутЄ ov, 
"*you released,’ he says, ‘the man condemned to death.’ He waxed bitterly 
indignant about this, calling me a tyrant and other pompous-sounding 
names” (L&K 8.9.7). We see that the word “tyrant” is used as an insult here, 
just as in H&H Panthia accused Hysminias of being a tyrant. It is also signi- 
ficant that it occurs in the same passage as the word katatpaywoéw.!27 
After the first tragic reminiscence in H&H follow three allusions to Eu- 
ripides, all to the Hecuba. In the speech of Panthia there is the quotation 
about the sons of Aigyptos,?5 which is immediately followed by the allu- 
sion to the myth of Polymnestor.!?? Finally, Hysminias urges the evil dream 
to disappear with yet another quotation, алотєртора: évvvxov бууш, “I 
dismiss this nightly vision."!39 As we have seen, Makrembolites often 
quotes from or alludes to tragedy, but the many allusions to the same play 
in this rather short passage are indeed conspicuous, particularly in combina- 
tion with the theatrical vocabulary.!?! Hecuba is also, as we have already 
mentioned, one of the plays that Makrembolites most probably had read in 
full and knew well. The theme of the Hecuba is violent: its female characters 
are angry and avenging, just as Hysminias imagines an angry mother to ap- 
pear, and the choice of this particular tragedy is thus relevant in the context. 
There is yet another intertextual layer in the passage, tied to the function 
of the dream. If we return to Tatius, the dream of the mother triggered the 


126 For references, see above, p. 268, n. 41. 

127 On theatrical vocabulary in L&K, see Agapitos (19982) 155, n. 177; note esp. L&K 
3.17-18 and 3.15.5—6. Psellos considered L&K more “theatrical” (ostentatious) than the 
Aithiopika, Synkrisis 14—16, 67—71; Agapitos, ibid., 136. On ancient drama, esp. Euripi- 
des, in the Aithiopika, see Pletcher (1998); on Euripides in L&K, see Rattenbury (1933) 
256-257. 

128 H&H 5.3.8; Euripides, Hec. 886-887. 

129 The myth is related in the tragedy with a start in v. 658: Hecuba must take revenge 
for her son's death by killing the children of Polymnestor (vv. 981-1046); for the children 
as his “eyes”, see v. 1035, aor, TupAoduar péyyos дцийтор ráAas. 

130 H&H 5.5.1; Euripides, Hec. 72. 

131 We may, however, note that the term drama is never used in this indeed "tragic" 
passage; conspiracy/scheme is instead referred to as oxnv7, cf. above, pp. 247-248. On 
negative and positive uses of drama, see Agapitos (19982) 138, n. 86. 
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action of the novel: the couple being caught in flagrante caused the elope- 
ment. And in Tatius’ usual enigmatic way it also mirrored a coming event: 
the apparent sacrifice of Leukippe in Egypt. In H&H the episode is placed 
within a dream, it is spatialised and exists on a different level. Hysminias’ 
dream has also lost its proleptic aspect: even though Hysminias worries 
about what may happen, Kratisthenes calms him with the Aristotelian as- 
surance that “dreams are about your daytime preoccupations.”!32 And he is 
right: the dream does not reflect any future event, but instead underlines 
Hysminias' confused feelings before his awakening sexuality. A reader famil- 
iar with the devices of the ancient novel may expect the dream to have a 
foreboding function; but although Tatius’ motif, and even some of the voca- 
bulary, has been taken over by Makrembolites, he has moved the suspense 
to an inner level and thus thwarts the reader. To do this with a literary allu- 
sion to Aristotle was probably an appreciated device: Aristotle was read and 
commented on in the twelfth century, and there may be a reference here to 
an ongoing intellectual discussion. ?? 

The whole dream passage is accordingly very dense and transtextually in- 
tertwining: the novelistic hypotext is combined with archi- and intertextual 
links to tragedy and philosophical treatises and/or commentaries. The the- 
atrical tone correlates with the protagonists' story as a drama, and also with 
the novel as erotic fiction of a tragic character.'34 The Aristotelian references 
in the same passage correlate with the novel's character as a philosophical 
еѕѕау.!35 We may also note that this sequence is intertextual not only on a 
literary, but also on a sociocultural, level with the interpretation and func- 
tion of the dream interacting with revived philosophical ideas, replacing the 
late antique ones.!36 The garden ekphrasis, as we have already seen, is an- 
other good example of Makrembolites’ mimetic technique: using L&K as the 
constant hypotext, he covers it with different layers of literary allusion—to 
ancient novel conventions, to classical and contemporary literature, and to 
the Song of Songs—so as to create a complex intertextual web. Also the de- 
scription of Eros shows transtextual links both to the main hypotext and to 


132 H&H 5.5.4; see above, p. 110 and n. 228. 

133 See above, pp. 110 and 185. 

134 Cf above, pp. 247-248 on drama, and note Agapitos (1998a) 142: "tragedy 
(rpaywdia or rà Tpayıxà 5payara) was a rhetorical genre concentrating on human suffering 
and the concomitant display of emotion through speeches, without necessarily including 
substantial action; in certain instances it allowed for a happy conclusion." 

135 See above, pp. 181-186. 

136 Cf. the original connotations of the concept of intertextuality, e.g. Kristeva (1969). 
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other traditions.!?? This aspect of H&H is crucial, because it is what makes 
H&H mimetic, and at the same time original. 


We may conclude that the relation between Tatius and Makrembolites is 
more complex than the imitation concept indicates. First of all, L&K is not a 
constant hypotext: certain elements have been picked up and expanded, 
whereas others have been neglected. Nor is L&K the only hypotext of H&H: 
other narrative settings are blended with the novelistic material, for example 
the philosophical essay/dialogue. The Hellenistic-Byzantine school tradi- 
tion, from which the ancient quotations and allusions have been drawn, has 
been activated in the archaising context of the ancient novel with its ancient 
characters and ancient surroundings. The dialogue and part of the narrative 
setting are, however, Byzantine. One example is the dialogue between the 
protagonists in which the pro et contra of men and women is expressed 
(H&H 9.23): a Byzantine legend is activated through the dialogue of the 
characters, which is uttered in ancient quotations. Makrembolites thus ar- 
chaises and *Byzantinises" at the same time. !38 

H&H offered the contemporary reader pleasure by inviting him to inter- 
pret the literary and rhetorical material. Not as riddles, because the ancient 
material was well known to the readers, but as recognitions, assurances of 
belonging to the same cultural context: the Byzantines' communicative code 
of reference was based on the system of education. At the same time the 
novel expresses transposition and transformation of the same heritage, en- 
riching and renewing it. Gigante's interpretation of H&H as “nothing but a 
literary game" and a parody is thus one-sided.'?? The novel is partly con- 
structed as a literary game, which does not exclude other layers of meaning. 
The literary game has artistic and creative qualities which are tied to the 
horizon of expectation. H&H is composed as a medieval representation of 
the ancient novel in which elements such as dreaming and psychology have 
been expanded, but adventure and burlesque comedy excluded. The reader is 
expressly invited through the external addressee Charidoux to view and 
judge; the novel's function is based on the reader's appreciation. 


137 See above, esp. pp. 202-208. 
138 See above, pp. 148-149. 
13? Gigante (1960) 169. 


Conclusions 


In the introduction two aims were set forth: to clarify how Hysmine & Hys- 
minias was composed, and to explain its relation to Achilles Tatius’ Leu- 
kippe & Kleitophon. The investigation was to be carried out with some help 
from modern method, but with the contemporary literary context of Eu- 
mathios Makrembolites in mind. I wanted to do an analysis “from within” 
and try to see how the novel’s revival was connected with the audience’s 
expectations; to what purpose, with which function and significance, was 
the novel composed in the way it was? 


We have seen how the central compositional technique in H&H is doubling 
and repetition. Central to this overall scheme is the doubling of the plot. In 
addition to this doubling, the novel contains a large number of repetitions of 
episodes, which together constitute an internal reference system of recapitu- 
lations and anticipations. There are also several lexical repetitions of words 
or whole phrases, and rhetorical figures of repetitive nature. The doubling 
and the different kinds of repetitions give an impression of epic flow and 
endow the work with a poetic dimension. The internal reference system and 
the emphasis on art are part of the work’s overall spatial character, which 
distinguishes H&H from the compositional technique of the ancient novels. 
There is a strong emphasis on art in H&H: the problematics of artistry in 
both painting and writing, the relationships between art and nature, art and 
reality, and rhetoric and reality. The symmetrical structure of the novel, 
which in the story has its counterpart in the homonymity of the couple (and 
also their sexual balance, achieved through the characterisation of a weak 
hero and strong heroine), underlines the artistic aspects of the work itself. 
Description as a text-type is central, particularly through the significance of 
the ekphraseis of paintings. The paintings are crucial, both as part of the 
repetition scheme (they are mirrored in dreams and discussions) and as ex- 
pressions of the main themes: the problematics of love, the process of ma- 
turity, and the nature of art. The central motifs—the garden, the dreams of 
Eros, and slavery—are closely linked together through the paintings, and 
they are expressed within the garden motif, where the paintings are placed. 
The ekphraseis are thus key passages for the understanding of the novel’s 
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thematics, and as ekphraseis they also contain the inherent rivalry between 
word and painting which returns in the epilogue when the themes are recon- 
sidered and tied together. 

The traditional plot is compressed in favour of the artistry of the text it- 
self, but also to the benefit of the display of emotion. The action takes place 
on an inner level, where a personal experience of love and maturing is de- 
picted. The text's references to time, seasons, sexual awakening, and ageing 
are clear, and the cyclical movement of both life, time, and space supports 
the textual structure, just as the textual structure emphasises the psycholog- 
ical (and logical) structure of the human process of maturing. In line with the 
focus on personal experience, fictive space and characterisation are vague, in 
order to bring to the fore the central space of Aulikomis and the position of 
the protagonists. The emotional and personal are supported also by the use 
of a restricted point of view and an emphasis on the narrative process. 


How, then, does this composition relate to Leukippe & Kleitophon and how 
was the imitation carried out? The imitative technique of Makrembolites is 
based primarily on repression and amplification: different narrative elements 
have been either augmented or minimised, and some have been excluded. The 
imitation process is complex, with devices such as crosswise inversion and 
elaborate subversion of corresponding passages. The result is an artful 
transposition of the ancient model. The relationship of H&H to Tatius’ 
novel should also be seen in relation to other ancient works and to contem- 
porary literature, since Makrembolites supplements his main hypotext L&K 
with other transtexts: on a generic and formal level the philosophical essay, 
on a thematic and artistic level Longus’ Daphnis & Chloe. He also brings in 
other narrative settings, such as the Byzantine Kassia-legend, or the atmo- 
sphere of ancient tragedy. 

Can we then, by studying the mimetic relation, conclude why an imita- 
tion such as H&H was carried out in the way it was? In the light of the 
Byzantine mimesis tradition we may assume that the intertextual nature of 
L&K appealed to Makrembolites, and also that its general content consti- 
tuted a suitable point of departure for the issues he wanted to explore: phi- 
losophy, eroticism, dreams, and ekphraseis. With Tatius' novel as the pri- 
mary hypotext he then augmented certain aspects by bringing in other texts. 
Makrembolites' emphasis on the philosophical and psychological aspects of 
love reflects a contemporary interest in love, philosophy, and human des- 
tiny in the twelfth century. So do the mixture of ancient and Byzantine, pa- 
gan and Christian, and the experiments with tradition, such as metatextual 
irony and literary subversion. Makrembolites played on mixtures of genre 
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and motifs, composing a Byzantine essay on love and art. The ancient novel 
was a good object of mimesis, since the Byzantines’ knowledge of its con- 
ventions allowed compression of the plot and elaborate subversion. 

A prerequisite for this kind of imitation is a close relation between author 
and audience, where the participants share the same education and literary 
background; this seems to have been the very situation in twelfth-century 
Constantinople. There is accordingly a crucial difference between the two 
situations in which the ancient and the Byzantine novels were conceived. 
The intellectual milieu of the twelfth century allowed an intimate relation 
between authors, colleagues and patrons. Tatius, on the other hand, is likely 
to have been part of a continuous production of literature based on love and 
action and with the aim to entertain. This should be seen in contrast to 
Makrembolites’ more conscious sense of art and aesthetic appreciation. The 
aim of Makrembolites was to please (750v7) rather than to entertain. The 
novel itself illustrates this in the juxtaposition of drama and diegema/diege- 
sis, where drama represents the tragic adventures that are told, and diege- 
maídiegesis the narration which is the final product and the work of art. 

The game that Makrembolites plays is serious: emotional pathos is ex- 
pressed by the skills of rhetoric. 


Appendix 


Summary of Hysmine & Hysminias 


Book 1 The novel opens with a description of the city of Eurykomis and the feast of Diasia 
that takes place there. The hero-narrator Hysminias is appointed herald by drawings of lot, 
and after due ceremonies he sets off and sails to the city of Aulikomis, together with his rel- 
ative and friend Kratisthenes. In Aulikomis Hysminias is splendidly received and enter- 
tained as a guest at Sosthenes’ house, where he is offered a sumptuous meal in the beautiful 
garden. Sosthenes’ daughter Hysmine pours the wine at dinner and Hysminias is indeed 
struck by her beauty, but also embarrassed by her straightforward advances: she presses her 
foot against his, touches his hand, whispers to him and tickles and kisses his feet at a foot- 
washing ceremony. Kratisthenes wakes Hysminias up in the middle of the night and inter- 
rogates him about what happened. He then laughs at the episode and mocks Hysminias’ 
confusion. 


Book 2 Hysminias and Kratisthenes are strolling in the garden where they catch sight of a 
series of paintings representing the four Virtues and Eros as a king on a throne. They read 
the inscriptions above the paintings and “philosophise” upon them. At dinner this 
evening, Hysmine once again flirts with Hysminias and Kratisthenes again teases him after 
they have gone to bed. Hysminias denies that he is in love and thereupon falls asleep. 


Book 3 Hysminias experiences a dream in which he is brought before a furious Eros—he is 
in disgrace, since he has not returned Hysmine’s advances. He is saved by Hysmine who 
begs Eros to spare him, and Hysminias becomes Eros’ slave and Hysmine's "lover". Hys- 
minias wakes up terrified and awakes Kratisthenes to tell him that he can no longer serve as 
Zeus’ herald. Kratisthenes dismisses the whole thing (“you’re in love, so what?”), and 
goes back to sleep, snoring. Hysminias slumbers and indulges in fantasies. When he finally 
dozes off he has an erotic dream about Hysmine. The next day, Hysminias has another dis- 
cussion with Kratisthenes in the garden, and at the following dinner he flirts with Hysmine. 


Book 4 The dinner comes to an end, despite Hysminias’ total inability to eat or drink— 
he is by now so taken by Hysmine. Sosthenes announces that they will travel to Eury- 
komis on the following day. Afterwards the young couple meet in the garden and Hysmine 
expresses her surprise at Hysminias’ changed behaviour. He is worried about leaving Hys- 
mine, but she tells him that she too will be coming to Eurykomis. Since Hysminias can- 
not sleep, he spends some time in the garden. First he “philosophises” with Kratisthenes 
about the last painting in the series, representing the twelve months. Then he meets Hys- 
mine, but the couple are interrupted by a woman who calls Hysmine into the house. At last 
Hysminias goes to bed, talks with Kratisthenes and eventually manages to sleep. 


Book 5 Hysminias experiences a whole series of dreams: he dreams of Hysmine in an 
erotic embrace, of Hysmine as a bride, and of a meeting with her in the garden. But Hys- 
mine's mother Panthia catches the couple in flagrante and the episode closes with Hysmi- 
nias being chased by a host of crazy women, commanded by Panthia. He awakes terrified 
by Kratisthenes shaking him up; Sosthenes is at the door and it is time for the ceremonious 
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return to Eurykomis. Hysminias' parents arrive and the two families set off to Eurykomis 
where dinner is served at the house of Themisteus, Hysminias' father. At night, the parents 
depart to make sacrifice to Zeus and Hysminias steals off to the bed of Hysmine. He sug- 
gests that they should make a sacrifice to Eros, but the girl does not want to give up her 
virginity. They swear eternal fidelity to each other. 


Book 6 When Dianteia, Hysminias' mother, returns from the sacrifice she wakes her son 
up, since it is time to eat. Sosthenes declares that he has found a good match for his daugh- 
ter and that they will go back to Aulikomis for the wedding. The parents depart for another 
sacrifice, this time for Hysmine's coming marriage. The young couple is perplexed, and 
once again Hysminias sneaks into Hysmine’s bedroom and together they bitterly lament 
their cruel fate. They discuss the possibility of running away together. Since Hysminias 
cannot sleep, he goes to the altar and sees that bad omens occur at the sacrifice. The com- 
pany returns to the house and discusses the wedding and the bad signs. Kratisthenes arrives 
to report that he has found a ship on which Hysmine and Hysminias can elope to Syria. 
Hysminias goes to sleep and dreams of the waves of the sea and of Eros, who now leaves 
Hysmine in his hands. 


Book 7 The parents return to the altar and just as Hysminias is telling Hysmine about his 
dream and the coming elopement, Kratisthenes comes to announce that they now have to 
leave, since the ship is waiting in the harbour. After a prayer to Poseidon they put out and 
sail with a fair wind and fine weather. The couple are happily lulled by the waves. But the 
next day the wind rises and the captain decides that a sacrifice has to be made to appease 
Poseidon. The sacrifice falls on Hysmine’s lot. She is thrown overboard, Hysminias des- 
perately wailing and the captain delivering a rhetorical speech, and she disappears in the 
waves. Hysminias’ laments are so annoying that he is put ashore on a beach where he falls 
asleep crying, dreaming that Hysmine is saved by Eros. 


Book 8 Ethiopian pirates find Hysminias on the beach, he is taken prisoner and brought 
onto the ship with which the pirates are undertaking wild plundering. After three days, the 
pirates meet with a Greek army and they all, pirates as well as their captives, become pris- 
oners. They are taken to Daphnepolis, where Hysminias is sold as a slave. His new mis- 
tress makes constant sexual advances, which Hysminias tries to avoid. Time passes, and 
the time of Diasia comes around. In Daphnepolis, Diasia is not celebrated, but at the same 
time of the year a feast to Apollo takes place. The master of Hysminias becomes herald and 
he brings Hysminias to Artykomis. 


Book 9 Hysminias nostalgically remembers his own period as a herald. At the house of 
their host Sostratos one of the slave girls looks like Hysmine, and, to be sure, he soon gets 
a letter in which she tells him how she was saved by a dolphin and sold as a slave. Sos- 
tratos’ daughter Rhodope falls in love with Hysminias and makes Hysmine her mediatrix. 
Thus the loving couple are able to meet again, while Hysminias is harassed by both 
Rhodope and his own mistress. 


Book 10 Letters are exchanged between Rhodope and Hysminias, delivered by Hysmine. 
One night, as part of the feast, all members of the house—masters as well as slaves—go to 
the altar of Apollo, where two couples are found lamenting their runaway children. These 
are Sosthenes and Themisteus with wives. There is a recognition scene, the priest of 
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Apollo intervenes to declare Hysmine and Hysminias free under the vigorous protests of 
Rhodope and Sostratos, after which the reunion and the release are celebrated. 


Book 11 The feasting continues. During a dinner at the priest’s house Hysmine and Hys- 
minias tell their adventures. It is concluded that Hysmine’s virginity should be tried in the 
spring of Artemis in Daphnepolis. She passes the test and they all return happily to Auli- 
komis where the wedding takes place in the garden of Sosthenes. Hysminias closes the 
story with a wish for immortality and continuance of this his erotic drama and book. 


Summary of Leukippe & Kleitophon 


Book 1 The novel opens with an initial author—‘“I”—having arrived in Sidon, where he 
chances upon a painting representing Zeus’ abduction of Europa. A young man approaches 
him and sighs at Eros’ power; this is the hero-narrator Kleitophon, whose tale of love is 
the novel proper. 

Kleitophon comes from Tyre. He was betrothed to his half-sister Kalligone, when his 
uncle Sostratos sent his wife Pantheia and daughter Leukippe to stay with the family in 
Tyre. As soon as Kleitophon caught sight of Leukippe he fell in love with her. He asked 
his cousin Kleinias for advice, and with his and the slave Satyros’ co-operation, he wooed 
Leukippe. Book 1 closes with a description of the garden and the stories of love that 
Kleitophon told there in order to impress Leukippe. 


Book 2 Kleitophon continued to woo Leukippe. His wedding to Kalligone was delayed by 
a bad omen. Then Kalligone was suddenly abducted by a certain Kallisthenes, who had 
fallen in love with Leukippe without even having seen her, and mistook Kalligone for her. 
Kleitophon finally convinced Leukippe to receive him in her bedroom, but they were 
caught in flagrante by her mother, and Kleitophon barely made his escape. Leukippe's 
mother did not believe her daughter's assurance that her virginity was still intact, and 
Leukippe therefore decided to elope with Kleitophon. Along with Kleinias and Satyros they 
boarded a ship bound for Alexandria, where they made friends with the Egyptian Menelaos 
who, just like Kleinias, had accidental responsibility for the death of his lover. Their dis- 
cussions on the subject of hetero- and homosexual love closes book 2. 


Book 3 On the third day a heavy storm caused a shipwreck. Leukippe and Kleitophon 
were washed ashore at Pelusium, from where they travelled towards Alexandria through the 
Nile delta. They were attacked by brigands who captured Leukippe, while Kleitophon was 
rescued by soldiers and entertained by the commander Charmides. Leukippe was apparently 
sacrificed on an altar before the very eyes of Kleitophon, and the body was put in a coffin. 
When Kleitophon planned to kill himself over the coffin he met Menelaos and Satyros, 
who opened it and showed him that Leukippe was alive. They told him how they had sur- 
vived the shipwreck and faked the sacrifice of Leukippe. The book finishes with Charmides 
telling the myth of the bird Phoenix. 


Book 4 Leukippe and Kleitophon, Menelaos and Satyros stayed in safety in the soldiers' 
camp. Kleitophon tried to persuade Leukippe to sleep with him, but she refused and told 
him that Artemis had appeared to her in a dream. Meanwhile, Charmides had fallen in love 
with Leukippe and wanted Menalaos to persuade her to take him as a lover. Leukippe, 
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however, was suddenly seized by a fit of madness. It eventually turned out that the illness 
was caused by an overdose of love philtre; one of the soldiers had fallen in love with Leu- 
kippe and had had his servant give her the aphrodisiac. The soldier’s other servant Chaireas 
prepared an antidote that restored her to sanity, and they all then travelled with this Chai- 
reas to Alexandria, where he lived on the island of Pharos. Book 3 closes with a praise of 
the water of the Nile and a description of the crocodile. 


Book 5 The book opens with a description of Alexandria. Chaireas, who had fallen in love 
with Leukippe, arranged for a band of pirates to kidnap her. Kleitophon pursued the ship, 
but he saw Leukippe being beheaded and thrown into the sea. He was inconsolable, but 
Menelaos convinced him to live on. After six months he met Kleinias, whom he had 
thought to be dead. Kleitophon agreed to marry the young and beautiful widow Melite and 
travel with her to Ephesos; he would, however, not sleep with her before they arrived to her 
home. Satyros and Kleinias came with them. In Ephesos, it emerged that one of Melite’s 
slave girls was in fact Leukippe; the steward Sosthenes had bought her from the pirates. It 
also turned out that Melite’s husband Thersander was not dead, and Kleitophon was im- 
prisoned for adultery. Melite had by now found out the whole truth about him and 
Leukippe and persuaded Kleitophon to “heal her love-sickness”, which he did. 


Book 6 Afterwards, Melite arranged a safe escape for Kleitophon. Meanwhile, Leukippe 
was held captive in a hut on the country estate by Sosthenes and Thersander, and Ther- 
sander was starting to desire Leukippe. When Thersander returned to the city, he ran into 
the fugitive Kleitophon, who was caught and thrown in jail. 


Book 7 Thersander, who had found out that Kleitophon was Leukippe’s husband, plotted 
against Kleitophon and made him believe that Leukippe was murdered. When he was 
brought to his trial for adultery, Kleitophon implicated himself in Leukippe’s murder, be- 
cause he wanted to die. The trials were long and complicated, and Kleitophon was sen- 
tenced to death. Meanwhile, Leukippe managed to escape and take refuge in the temple of 
Artemis. Her father Sostratos suddenly arrived in Ephesos with an embassy, since a dream 
had shown him that he would find the couple there. Because of the arrival of the embassy, 
and with the assistance of the priest of Artemis, Kleitophon was temporarily released. A 
temple-attendant reported to the priest about the girl taken refuge with Artemis, and Leu- 
kippe was eventually found in the temple. 


Book 8 Thersander arrived to the temple and made a fuss. He demanded capital punish- 
ment for Kleitophon and the trial of the Syrinx for Leukippe. At night they had dinner at 
the priest’s house, where Kleitophon told their story. The next day trials were resumed, 
and Thersander challenged both Leukippe and Melite to chastity ordeals. Both women 
passed. Sosthenes then told the truth about the whole plot, and Thersander was sentenced 
to exile. At a dinner at the priest’s house Leukippe told her part of the story. Her father 
Sostratos also told them that Kalligone and Kallisthenes had fallen in love and were to be 
married. Leukippe and Kleitophon sailed first to Byzantium to celebrate their marriage and 
then to Tyre, where they took part in the wedding of Kalligone and Kallisthenes. They de- 
cided to spend the winter there and then go on to Byzantium. 
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9.18.1 121n.261; 9.19 63, 259; 9.19.1 
121n.261; 9.20.1 117, 118n.256; 9.20.2 
231; 9.21.2-10.4.1 100; 9.21.3 121n.261; 
9.21—10.4.1 60; 9.22 63, 121n.261; 9.22.1 
135*, 135n.319; 9.22.3 219n.259*, 
255n.396; 9.22.3—9.23 259; 9.22.5-9.23 
148-149*; 9.23 152, 160, 255n.394, 274, 
286; 9.23.1 267n.39, 271n.55; 9.23.2 
268n.40 
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(Hysmine & Hysminias, cont.) 


10.1 259; 10.2 121n.261, 142, 253n.390; 
10.2.2 118n.256; 10.3 177n.54, 198, 
200n.169, 235*; 10.4.1 120n.259; 10.4.2 
109*, 236*; 10.4.2—3 60; 10.5 60, 61*, 69; 
10.5.1 62n.49; 10.5.2 62n.49, 83n.110; 
10.6 62; 10.6.1 62*; 10.6.24 121n.262, 
151; 10.6.2—5 49; 10.6.3 153n.409; 10.6.4 
151*; 10.6.5 152, 267n.39, 271n.55; 
10.6.7 118n.256; 10.7 69; 10.7.3 
120n.260; 10.7.3-8.3 121*; 10.7-8 60; 
10.8 49, 150, 151; 10.9 120, 121; 10.9.3 
62—63*, 117; 10.9.3—10.15 62; 10.10.3 
267п.39; 10.10.6 255п.396; 10.10.10 
114n.247; 10.10.11 1211.263; 10.10.12 
121n.263, 122n.267; 10.10.13 1171.255; 
10.10.14 117n.255; 10.10-13 161; 
10.11.11 1171.255; 10.11.2 2671.39; 
10.11.4 115*; 10.12 259; 10.12.2 
268п.40; 10.12.3 115п.250; 10.12.5 
1171.255; 10.13.3 54; 10.13.5 117; 10.14 
1211.263; 10.14 122; 10.14.2-15.2 163*; 
10.1415 218n.255; 10.15.1 57n.41; 
10.16—10.18.1 60; 10.17.2 247n.352; 
10.17.3 247п.353; 10.18.2 95* 


11.1.1 95, 117; 11.1.2 2471.353; 11.2.2 
247n.353; 11.2-10 139n.337; 11.2-11.17.1 
60; 11.3—10 64; 11.4.3 121n.264; 11.4.5 
131; 11.5.1 121n.264; 11.5.3 267n.38; 
11.5.4 121n.264; 11.7 121n.264; 11.9.5 
121n.264; 11.10.2 121n.264; 11.11.1 49*, 
138n.334, 173n.348, 248; 11.11-12 
247n.349; 11.12.2 247*, 247n.352, 
247n.353; 11.12.3—4 250n.369; 11.12.4 
153n.409; 11.13 67n.60; 11.13.16 
139п.337; 11.13.1—14.1 233*; 11.13.2 
114n.247; 11.13.2—14.1 64*; 11.13-16 49, 
64, 150; 11.14.1 109; 11.14.2 240n.314*; 
11.15.1 138n.332; 11.15.5 138n.332; 
11.16.1 121n.264, 220*; 11.17 221; 
11.17.1 95*; 11.17.2 84*, 84n.111, 101; 
11.18.2-11.19 60; 11.18.2-20.1 68—69*; 
11.19 66, 74; 11.19.1 69; 11.19.3 
118n.256; 11.19.4 72n.66*, 153n.409, 
268n.42; 11.20 74—75*; 11.20.1 77, 
121n.265*; 11.20.2 77n.87; 11.20-23 
90n.136; 11.21 158; 11.21.2 121n.265; 
11.21.3 75n.78*, 113n.241; 11.21.4 


75n.79*; 11.21-22 135; 11.22.1-2 158*; 
11.22.2 76n.81, 247n.352; 11.22.3 
75n.80*, 247n.352; 11.22.4 77, 135, 
247n.352; 11.22.4—23.3 75-76*; 11.23 88; 
11.23.1 132; 11.23.1-2 77; 11.23.3 
76n.81, 78, 88, 135, 247n.352, 248n.355 


Achilles Tatius, 
Leukippe & Kleitophon 


1.1 212n.228; 1.1.1 179; 1.1.1-3 178*; 
1.1.2 179; 1.1.3-6 210; 1.1.3-13 178; 
1.1.4 210*; 1.1.13 203, 234n.295*; 
1.1.13—1.2.1 202*; 1.2.1 184n.91, 194, 
203*; 1.2.1-1.3.1 179*; 1.2.2 247n.352, 
248n.357*; 1.2.3 181, 182n.78; 1.2-13 
188, 193; 1.3 178; 1.3.1 180, 265n.25; 
1.3.4 188, 196, 194n.141, 197n.154, 
225n.274; 1.4.2 22n.68; 1.4.3 194, 251*; 
1.4.4 22n.68, 181n.70, 199*, 199n.162, 
230n.287, 282n.114; 1.5.1-2 227*; 1.5.2 
230; 1.5.3 199n.164; 1.5.5 198, 231*; 
1.5.5—6 198*; 1.5.6 25n.82, 28n.98; 1.5.7 
231*, 233; 1.6.1 195; 1.6.2 281n.112; 
1.6.2-3 195*; 1.6.2-4 199n.165; 1.6.4—5 
195*; 1.6.5 194n.141, 196; 1.6.6 181n.66; 
1.7.1 257n.407*, 257n.408; 1.7-9 257; 
1.7-11 239; 1.7-14 259; 1.8.2 68n.62; 
1.9.1 186; 1.9.4 28n.98, 181n.70, 199, 
200, 230n.287; 1.9.5 205n.191; 1.9.6 
240n.316*; 1.9.7 113n.240, 257*; 1.10 
257; 1.10.1 181n.66, 183*, 257*, 273; 
1.12.1 183*; 1.12-14 173n.34, 239, 
257n.408; 1.15 180, 194, 197; 1.15.1-8 
210; 1.15.2 209—210*; 1.15.4 209*; 
1.15.7-8 102n.195; 1.15-19 239; 1.16.1 
198*; 1.16.6 181n.66; 1.16—17 257; 1.16— 
19 198; 1.17 235n.299; 1.17.3-5 177n.54, 
235*; 1.18.1-2 140n.344, 198n.160, 
221n.268; 1.19 235; 1.19.1-2 252n.383; 
1.19.2 199*; 1.19.3 199n.163 


2.1 239; 2.2.2 269*; 2.2-3 239; 2.3.2 
188n.115; 2.3.3 99n.179*, 239n.313; 2.4.2 
173; 2.4.4 263*; 2.5.1 253*, 254; 2.6 
253*, 254; 2.7 254, 255; 2.7.4-7 280; 2.7- 
8 254; 2.9 230, 258; 2.9.2 231; 2.10 257, 
258; 2.11.1 239n.311, 239n.313; 2.12.2-3 
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222*; 2.13-18 173; 2.14 198n.159; 2.14.4 
269n.49; 2.14.7 274n.73*; 2.15.1 175n.43; 
2.17.1 175n.43; 2.19.1 113n.240, 
239п.311, 239n.313; 2.19-25 257; 2.21 
277n.82; 2.21-22 173, 198; 2.22.2 
281n.112; 2.23 188, 196, 194n.141, 
197n.154, 225n.274; 2.23.4—6 224*; 
2.24207n.202; 2.24.1—4 224—225*; 2.28.1 
247n.352; 2.31.2 173n.36, 187*; 2.32 192; 
2.32.2 213n.239; 2.32-3.1 215; 2.33 192; 
2.33-38 215n.243; 2.34 173n.35, 192; 
2.34.7 187n.107; 2.34—38 257n.408; 2.35 
192; 2.35-38 192; 2.36 192n.130; 2.37 
192n.130; 2.37.5 113n.240, 250n.370; 
2.37.7 176; 2.38 192n.130 


3.1-4 192; 3.1-5 215; 3.3.1 27n.89; 3.5.4 
27n.89, 215*, 219; 3.6-8 89n.134, 188, 
188n.112, 193; 3.7.9 247n.352; 3.7-8 
212n.228; 3.8 277n.82; 3.8.1 247n.352; 
3.10.3 68n.62; 3.14.2 187n.107; 3.15 218; 
3.15.5-6 284n.127; 3.15-22 258; 3.17-18 
284n.127; 3.19—22 173n.34, 187n.108 


4.1 188; 4.1.3—7 188n.113; 4.1.4 36n.151, 
194n.141, 196; 4.1.5-8 194n.141, 196; 
4.2-5 198; 4.3.1-2 198*; 4.4.4 174п.41; 
4.4.7 269n.49; 4.8.3 230n.287; 4.12.1 
269n.49; 4.15 173n.34; 4.18 173 


5.1 241n.320; 5.2.3 188*, 243n.331*; 
5.3.4-8 188, 188n.112, 193; 5.3-7 173; 
5.4.1-2 194; 5.5 194; 5.5.1 198*; 5.5.4 
247n.352; 5.7 218; 5.7.4 245; 5.8 173n.34; 
5.8.2 239*; 5.9-10 173n.34, 187n.108; 
5.13.3 199n.164; 5.13.3—4 200, 282n.114; 
5.13.4 181n.70, 199n.167, 230n.287; 
5.15.6 113n.240; 5.16.3—4 214*; 5.16.3—6 
69n.64; 5.17.34 258; 5.18 187, 251n.374, 
259n.414; 5.18.3—4 252n.385*; 5.18.4 
219n.258*; 5.18.4—5 253n.387; 5.18.5 
253n.390; 5.18.6 252n.386*, 253n.387; 
5.23 188n.111; 5.25.4—5.26 183-184*; 
5.25.6 207n.202; 5.26.3 113n.240; 5.26.10 
113n.240; 5.27 176n.51; 5.27.4 183 


6.10.4 68n.62; 6.13.2 234*; 6.16.5 250- 
251*; 6.22 251n.373 


7.2.26 207n.202; 7.7-9 218n.255; 7.11-12 
218n.255; 7.12.3 175n.43, 188n.111 


8.1.2 249n.363; 8.4.3—4 186; 8.5 186, 187, 
246n.347; 8.5.2-5 186*; 8.5.4 186*; 
8.5.4—6 244, 247; 8.6 220; 8.8.8 284; 8.8- 
11 218n.255; 8.9.1 218n.254; 8.9.7 284*; 
8.10.10 175n.43; 8.12 140n.344, 156, 
198n.160, 221; 8.13.2 221*; 8.13-14 220; 
8.14 140n.344; 8.14.2 221*; 8.15.3 187*, 
187n.107, 246*, 248; 8.16 173, 187n.108; 
8.17-18 173, 187n.108; 8.19.3 189* 


B. Other writers 


A&K: see below, Konstantinos Manasses 


Aeschylus 
Eumenides 
567—568 226п.275, 268n.41 
Prometheus 
61-62 275n.77 
67-68 275n.77 
76-77 275n.77 
79-80 268n.41, 275n.76, 276n.81 


Aith.: see below, Heliodoros 


Anacreon 
6. 5-7 West 281n.111 
Anth.: see below, Greek Anthology 
Aristophanes 
Nubes 
1-2 72n.66, 268n.42 
408 48n.9 
Plutus 600 268п.42 
fr.216 269n.46 


Aristotle 

De divinatione per somnia 
463a 110n.228 

Ethica Nicomachea 
1106b36 104n.204 
1142b 24 231n.289 
1166a31-32 162n.445 

Parva naturalia 
459b-461a 110п.228 

Problemata 957a 236n.303 


Balsamon, Theodoros 
epigr. 13 18n.43 
Basilakes, Nikephoros 
Progymnasmata 
26.3 211n.221 
26.17-20 213n.234 
51.32-33 205n.188* 


C&K: see below, Chariton 


Chairemon 
fr. 2, Tragicorum Graecorum 
Fragmenta vol. 1, p. 217 278п.90 
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Chariton 
Chaireas & Kallirhoe (C&K) 
8.1.3 181n.72 
8.16 191n.125* 
Cicero 
Orator 3.10 181n.68 
Corpus paroemiographorum Graecorum 
I, 32 (Zenobius II.1) 278n.91 
I, 96 (Zenobius IV.43) 218n.251 
I, 195 (Diogenianus 1.90) 278n.91 
I, 314 (Diogenianus VIII.45) 278n.89 
П, 220 (Macarius VII.42) 278n.89 
П, 450 (Apostolius УШ.71) 278n.93 
П, 474 (Apostolius IX.59a) 278n.89 


D&C: see below, Eugenianos and Longus 


Daphnopates, Theodoros 
Kwvotavtivw Topovpoyevvirlo] тф 
ф:Хохрісто Војо Аєї 
П. 12-13 182n.79* 


Demetrius 
On Style (Пєрі épumvetas) 
112-113 2611.3 
113 261n.3* 


Digenis Akritas (Grottaferrata version) 
4.209 281n.108 


Eph.: see below, Xenophon Ephesios 


Eugenianos, Niketas 
Drosilla & Charikles (D&C) 

1.77-108 211n.219 
1.772115 101 
2.125-143 35n.146 
2.169-185 219n.261 
2.245-246 219n.261 
2.284-287 212n.231 
3.142-143 281n.111 
4.135-148 235n.299 
6.416419 266n.31 
6.589 219n.261 
6.592 219n.261 
8.151-160 36n.151 
8.242 266n.31 
9.207-211 228n.283 
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Euripides 
Alcestis 512 267n.39 
Hecuba 

72  267n.38, 284n.130 

96 267n.38 

228 267п.38 

245 267п.38 

255 267п.38 

280-281 267п.38 

375—376 267п.38 

398 267п.38 

413 267п.38 

607—608 267п.38 

612 267п.38 

752 267п.38 

787 267п.38 

839 267п.38 

886-887 226п.278, 2671.38, 

284п.128 
981-1046 226п.279, 267n.38, 
284n.129 

1035 284n.129* 

1226-1227 267n.38 
Heraclidae 830-831 268n.41 
Hippolytus 

219 267n.39 

415-416 152, 267n.39 

439 125n.279*, 267n.39, 270* 

534 111n.232 

828 267n.39 
Medea 

54-55 267n.39 

265-266 267n.39 

408—409 126п.280, 267n.39 
Orestes 982 211n.227 
Phoenissae 

355 267n.39, 275n.79* 

469 267n.39, 275n.80 

618 267n.39 
Rhesus 988—999 268n.41 
Supplices 826-827 267п.39 


Eustathios of Thessalonike 


Comm. ad Hom. Il. 

on Jl. 8.19 211n.227 
Comm. ad Hom. Od. 

on Od. 14.350 28n.97 


Geometres, John 


`ЕтістохА? кутоо exppactixy 
8.8 апа 8.23-29 182п.80 


"Erépa eis Tov avróv кўто 
13.11-24 1011.191 
Greek Anthology 
5.9 254n.392 
5.22 111n.232 
5.85 219n.261 
5.236 219n.261 
5.241 219п.261 
9.203 26-27* 
Gregory of Nazianzus 
Orationes 
43.64, РС 36. 581B 104n.205* 
Gregory of Nyssa 
Homiliae 
V 138.3-6 282n.114 
VII 218.17-219.1 282n.114 


Heliodoros 
Aithiopika 

1.1 82n.106 
4.1.1 175n.43 
4.2.1 175n.43 
4.3.3 175n.43 
4.4.4 25п.82, 28n.98 
4.5.5 175п.43 
7.3.3 175п.43 
7.11.7 122n.268 
7.19.8 122n.268 
8.9.10 175n.43 
9.20.2 175n.43 
10.4.4 175n.43 
10.7-8 221n.267 
10.8 220n.265 
10.16.3 175n.43 
10.25.1 175n.43 


Hermogenes 
Peri ideon 
2.4, Spengel II 358 181n.67 
2.4, Spengel II 357-364 1811.74 


Herodotus 

1.23-24 144п.370 

Hesiod 

Erga 
24 58п.44 
83-89 276 
518-519 271* 
519 265n.21 
519 271 


(Hesiod, Erga cont.) 
545-546 271n.56, 277n.85 
719-720 270, 273n.67 
734 277n.85 
Theogonia 120—122 205n.188 


Hippocrates 
De Alimentis 


39 148n.391*, 273n.68 


Homer 
Iliad 

1 217n.248 

1.14 164n.457 

1.96 164n.457 

1.500 267n.38 

2.24 96, 271n.53*, 271n.54, 
273n.66 

2.61 271n.54 

2.683 265n.19 

3.57 226n.277 

3.75 265n.19 

3.157 126, 271n.54 

3.258 265n.19 

4.350 217n.249 

5.785—786 164п.456 

7.180 265п.18 

7.219-223 265п.20 

7.282 272* 

7.293 272* 

8.19 2111.226 

8.282 апа 293 234п.296* 

9.409 153п.410, 187п.106, 
217п.249 

9.447 265п.19 

11.46 265п.18 

14.214-221 265п.22 

22.126 2711.54, 278n.94 

Odyssey 

1.64 217n.249 

1.170 265n.24 

3.305 265n.18 

5.296 265n.21 

7.112-131 89n.135, 100 

9.82-102 264n.17 

10.325 265n.24 

12.41-45 67n.61 

14.187 265n.24 

15.264 265n.24 

19.105 265n.24 

19.163 271n.54, 278n.94 
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19.386—505 281n.108 
19.535-581 236п.303 
24.298 265n.24 


Hymni Homerici 
7.53 (To Dionysus) 144n.370 


Iamblichos 
fr. 4 Habrich 111n.232 


Kallistratos 
Imagines 


1.5 85n.117 
2.4 85n.117 
3.5 85n.117 
11.2 273n.65* 


Kataskepenos 
Life of Saint Cyril Phileotes 


2.6 28n.98 

5.9 204п.186, 254n.392 
10.2 28п.98 

29.2 104п.206* 

36 204п.186* 


Life of Saint Xenophon 
PG 114.1021 27п.89 
PG 114.1024 27n.89 


Life of St Irene, Abbess of Chrysobalanton 
53c 196n.151 


gus 
Daphnis & Chloe (D&C) 


prooem.3 77n.87* 

1.1 179n.58 

1.1.1. 193n.136 

1.224 181n.73 

1.25-26 181n.73 

2.3-7 204*, 210n.217, 212 

2.5.2 184n.91 

2.7.1 181n.73, 248n.357* 

2.7.1-3  207* 

2.7.2 208 

2.34 220n.265 

3.2.2 175n.43 

3.342-3 212* 

4.2 210n.214*, 210n.217, 
210n.218, 212 


Lucian 
Zeuxis 2 278n.91 


M&P: see below, Metiochos & 
Parthenope 
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Manasses, Konstantinos 
Aristandros & Kallithea (A&K) 
fr. 8, 21, 64, 95, 117 35n.146 
fr. 21 36n.153, 198n.160 
fr. 24 99n.179* 


Manganeios Prodromos 

poem 7 196n.150 

poem 45, Eis тб» Epwra 28п.94 
Martial 

Epigrams 1.52 and 1.53 261n.1 
Metiochos & Parthenope (M&P) 

column 2, 59-60 205n.192* 

column 2, 60-62 205n.191*, 240 

n.316 
column 2, 69-71 205n.193 


Musaeus 
Hero and Leander 
55-57 22n.68 
92-98 22n.68 


New Testament 
Luke 7.36-50 281n.107 
John 13.3-20 281, 281n.107 


Nonnus 
Dionysiaca 
3.131-179 236п.302 
3.142-143 236n.302* 
3.169-179 102n.196, 236n.302 


Old Testament (Septuagint) 
Genesis 39 280n.104 
Psalms 

17.13 274n.72* 

138.7-10 254п.392 
Song of Songs (Cant.) 

1.11 279n.99* 

4.11 279 

4.12 279n.101 
Isaiah 1.8 280п.104* 


Philostratus, Flavius 
Lives of the sophists 1.481 20n.52* 


Philostratus “the Elder” 
Imagines 
1, prooem. 4—5 85n.117 
1, prooem. 5 129п.292 


Philostratus “the Younger” 
Imagines 
prooem. 7 85n.117 


Photios 
Bibliotheke 
cod. 87 24n.76*, 26* 
cod. 94 26п.94, 219n.258 
Pindar 
Olympian odes 1.28-29 248n.357 
Plato 
Gorgias 523a 248n.357 
Phaedrus 
229a-230c 181n.65 
242b-243d 1811.72 
249d 181n.73 
251b-c 181n.70, 181n.71 
255b-d 181п.70, 181n.71 
2554 181n.73 
259а-с 181n.73 
278а6-7 181n.66 
Protagoras 
315b 183п.81* 
339a-342a 270п.52 
Republic 
2.376е-377а 248n.357 
5.450b 248п.357* 
8.569b-c 278п.88* 
9.571с, 5744, 576b 236п.303 
Symposium 
178c and 195b 184п.90 
189c-193d 157п.432 
208e1-209e4 181n.66 
210а7-8 181n.66 
210с1-3 181n.66 
210d4-6 181n.66 
Theaetetus 153c 211n.227 
Timaeus 45b-46a 110п.228 


Plutarch 

Amatorius 

749a 181n.67, 182n.78 
Coniugalia praecepta 141a 218п.251 
De adulatore et amico 53b 162п.445 
De amicorum multitudine 

93e 162n.445 
De E apud Delphos 

388e-389c and 393a-c 128п.286 
De sollertia animalium 

984b-985c 144n.370 
Lacaenarum apophthegmata 

241.16 278n.93 
Life of Demetrius 27 196n.151 


(Plutarch, cont.) 
Septem sapientium convivium 
160f-163d 144n.370, 234n.296 
l64d 272n.62* 


Porphyry 
Life of Pythagoras 33 
Prodromos, Theodoros 
Rhodanthe & Dosikles (R&D) 
1.372-404 220n.265 
2.120-128 228п.283 
2.145-149 228п.283 
2.421-431 184п.90 
2.434 184* 
3.66-75 36n.151 
4.9 159n.436 
5.479 159п.436 
7.400-445 184n.92 
8.191—8.209 35n.146 


Prokopios 
De aedificiis 1.1.27—78 101n.190 


Psellos 
Peri Characteron 
50.13-14 186n.104* 
51.18-28 186n.104 
Synkrisis (De Chariklea et Leucippe 
iudicium) 
1-2 27n.91* 
11-13 24n.76* 
14-16 284n.127 
66 23* 
67-69 24* 
67-7] 284n.127 
84-86 177n.56 
91-92 28n.96 


Ps.-Lucian 
Amores 31 182п.78 


R&D: see above, Theodoros Prodromos 


Sappho 
fr.102 278n.95* 
fr. 130. 135n.317 


Sophocles 
Aias 
17 226n.275, 268n.41 
132-133 105п.211, 268n.40, 
273n.70 
293 268n.40 


162n.445* 
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507—508 268n.40 

554b 268n.40 

811 268n.40 

956 217n.247 
Antigone 944—954 268n.40 
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